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INTRODUCTION 


To THE, 


ART OF READING 


WITH. 0 Gd 


ENERGY and PROPRIETY. 


CHAP. IL a 


Objervations on the Defetts ind Perfettion 
of Readin g in general. 


Ir ; is remarkable, that among the nu- 
merous Writers on the Arts of Speaking 
and Writing, there are few or none who 
| have treated profeſſedly on that of Reading. 

We have, indeed, many Books which 
treat curſorily of the Pronunciation of par- 
ticular Languages: But the Pronunciation, 
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or Method of Sounding the particular 


Morde of a Language, is acquired by Ha- 


git, and not by Art* And it is poſſi- 


ble (at leaſt we may conceive) that a 


Man may be able to pronounce every 


Word of a Language in the moſt unex- 

ceptionable Manner, who might, never- 

theleſs, be incapable of Reading + any 

* whatever. D 
- Again, we have Tracts on the Art of 


Speaking ; ; but neither Reading nor Speaking 


is confined to mere Sound. A Perſon can 
with no more Propriety be ſaid to ſpeak 
than to read a Language he does not n- 

derſtand. Indeed, the Writers on the Art 
of Speaking are, for the moſt Part, ſo far 
from confining it to the mere Exerciſe of 
the Faculty of Speech, that they extend it 
fo far as to. include the Arts of corporeal 


- Geſture and. zaellectual Deaf or Compo- 


At leaſt, if there are People-i ingeniqus. in, their Way, 
who, can facilitate the Acquiſition of this Habit, their Art 
3s not yet regularly admitted into the Encyclopedia. 

- +. A Man may poſſibly learn to pronounce Latin, Greek 
** Hebrew, as was the Caſe with the Daughters of Mil- 
ton, who are ſaid to have read to him in thoſe Languages 
when he was blind; but Reading, as an Art, i is not under- 
ſtood in that Senſe, in which People may be ſaid to read 


what they. do-not comprehend. 
» ſion 120 3 » 
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tion; fo that, according to their Notions, 
no one can be faid to ſpeak well, who is 
not at the ſame Time a good Actor, and 
a good Writer: And, indeed, it is al- 
lowed, theſe two Characters muſt enter 
into that of a compleat Orator. 

A Reader, however, need neither be a 
Writer nor an Actor, much leſs a finiſhed 
Orator. By the Art of Reading, to which 
this Eſſay is intended as an Introduction, 
is meant fimply the Art of Pronunciation in 
general, or that of intelligibly and empha- 
tically repeating or rehearfing what is 
ere in any Language: No Patavinity 

or Provinciality of Diale&*, which is 
merely local and tranſitory, interfering 
with an Art, eſtabliſhed on the funda- 
mental Principles of all Language. 
| ee 

This may, indeed, in ſome Caſes, be ſo great as to 
render ſuch Lecture almoſt unintelligible; but the diſcern- 
ing Reader cannot miſtake the Author's Meaning. He 
ſuppoſes his Pupil capable of pronouncing every Word in 
this reſpect unexceptionably; it not being his Deſign to 
teach People their Alphabet or Spelling Book. It is true, 
no Perſon can be ſaid to ſpeak gracefully or elegantly who 
retains any Vulgarity or provincial Peculiarity of Pronun- 
ciation. This Defect, however, is more juſtly excuſeable, 


if not more eaſily remedied, than any Deficiency i in Em- 


Phaſis. The Buſineſs of the preſent Eſſay, is rather to 
B 2 ſhew 
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The Art of Reading, as here defined, 
may, at firſt View, ſeem very eaſily attain- 
able; on a very little Reflection, however, 
it will be diſcerned, that the Narrative of 

the Hiſtorian, the Deſeriptions of the Poet, 
and the Declamations of the Orator, are 
not to be intelligibly repeated, without 
ſome Portion of the Senſe and pr of all 
three, 
A mere audible Recital of: the Words 
of any Author, as it may be made by a 
Perſon who doth not underſtand what he 
ſays, ſo it may be made alſo in ſuch a 
Manner as not to be underſtood by thoſe 
who hear him; or if not totally unintelli- 
gible, be at leaſt: but imperfe&ly or falſely 
underſtood ; whereas the Art of REeap- 
ING conſiſts in conveying to the Hearer the 
whole Meaning of the Writer. 

To this End, it is evidently „ 
that the Reader ſhould himſelf underſtand 
what he reads, before he can poſſibly re- 


ſhew the Uſe and Means of Reading intelligibly than 
Speaking gracefully. Perſons may read with Propriety, 
who do not ſpeak elegantly; but no perſon can be Maſter 
of graceful Lecture, or Repetition, without firſt having 
acquired the Art of Reading intelligibly and empha- 

tically. 5 
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peat it intelligibly to others. This is the 


firſt and indiſputable Qualification of a 
Reader; without which, the moſt articu- 
late Pronunciation, with all the Artifices 
of Tone, Look or Geſture, will avail no- 
thing, or only ſerve to miſlead the Hearer; 
the Orator, Actor and Reader, being all 
underſtood to ay, what they appear to 
mean, rather than n they literally ut- 
ter .. 

Nov, as the mere Rades hath no other 
Means of conveying the Meaning of the 
Writer than by vocal Utterance or Pro- 
nunciation, ſo theſe Means are the leaſt 
equivocal of all others, and the ſureſt Cri- 
terion of a clear. Underſtanding 1 in the one, 
and Preciſeneſs of Expreſſion in the other: 
For it 1s here to be obſeryed, that what is 
ill written can never be well read; for which 
Reaſon we ſhould not be too ready to cen- 
ſure the indifferent Readers of indifferent 
Writings. | 

It is yery certain, however, that there 
are Perſons of moſt excellent Underſtand- 


* As a Proof of this, aioke be quoted a Number of 
Paſſages, literally harmleſs and inoffenfive ; which may 
nevertheleſs be ſo ſpoken as to inflame the Hearer with 
the moſt ſudden and impetuous Reſentment. 


1 | ings, 
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ings, and who perfectly comprehend what 
they read, and yet are incapable of audi- 
bly conveying to others the Meaning they 
ſo well comprehend ; and this not from 
any Ignorance of Language, or Defect in 
their Faculties of Speech ; but for Want 
of having properly cultivated them by an 
Attention to the Art in Queſtion. 

Emphaſis is to the Reading a Language, 
what Syntaxis is to the Writing it; the pre- 
ciſe Meaning of what is read or written 
depending reſpectively on Pronunciation and 
e ee 9. 

Now it is remarkable that all Perſons, 
the moſt literate not excepted, when 
they ſpeak with Energy in Converſation, 
generally pronounce, or emphaſize, their 


*"It Is preſumed, 3 this Analogy between Reading 
and IFriting, that the Obſervations contained in this 
Work, may be of ſome Service alſo to Writers, by 
inducing them to pay Attention to the Manner in 
which their Works may be recited ; a Circumſtance that 
will neceſſarily improve and meliorate their Stile, whether 
they compoſe in Proſe or Verſe. It hath been obſerved 
by ſome Writers on this Subject, that Poets may be able 
to arrange their Words properly in Metre, according to 
the Rules of Verſification, even if they were ignorant of 
the proper Accent and Emphaſis of Words. Such Poetry 
could not fail, however, of mn extremely defective; 
wy the Reaſons hereafter afligned. 

Diſcourſe 


2a, 
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Diſcourſe with great Propriety : And 
yet there are few, who, in reciting what 
is written, do not greatly differ in their 
manner of pronouncing the ſame Sen- 
tences. Nay, ſome have been known to 
ſpeak, with great Energy and Propriety, 
thoſe very Words, which, being taken 
down, and afterwards ſhewn to them in 
Writing or Print, they have not been able, 
without great Difficulty, and after re- 
peated Trials, to pronounce in the preciſe 


Tone and Manner in which they had uts 


tered them. | 

It appears, from this Circumſtance, that 
if the Reader could make the Words and 
Sentiments of the Writer his own, he would 
deliver a written Lecture with the ſame Pro- 
priety as he utters his own Diſcourſe; his 
Reading having the ſame Preciſion and 
Energy as his Converſation. Thus a good 


Actor, who perfectly comprehends his Au- 
thor, and enters into the Spirit of the Cha- 


+ This Rule is not, indeed, without ſome Exceptions. 
Theſe, however, are very few, and conſiſt only of ſuch 


Phraſeological Expreſſions as we make Uſe of, without 
attending to the particular Energy of all the Words 


compoſing them; attending only to the ms and ar- 
bitrary Senſe of the Whole. 
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racter he aſſumes, will recite exactly as he 


would converſe. In this Caſe, however, the 
Player really does make the Words and 
Sentiments of the Writer his own ; which 
it is not the Buſineſs of a Reader to do. A 
Perſon may, by due Attention, become an 
excellent Reader, and yet have no other 


Qualification of an Actor whatever; at 


the ſame Time it is notorious, that ſome 
tolerable Actors are but very indifferent 
Readers, The Reaſon of this is, that the 
Actor enters into the Spirit of his Cha- 
racter, before he hath ſufficiently ſtudied 
the Meaning of his Author; and thus may 
perſonate ſuch Character with great Pro- 
priety in general, while he perverts the 
Senſe of particular Paſſages, for Want of 
a due Attention to the peculiar Conſtruc- 
tion and Meaning of each Sentence. Were 
a good Actor alſo a juſt Reader, he would 
certainly excel all other Readers; as that 
would be habitual to him, which in others 
muſt be the Effect of Art; than which 


nothing is more difficult, and at the ſame 
Time more neceſſary to conceal. | 


As the Art of Reading does not conſiſt, 


like that of Ating, in really adopting the 


Words 
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Words and Sentiments of the Writer; it 
is ſufficient, that the Reader recite what 
is written in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Auditors, -at the Time of Hearing, might 
conceive-it then firſt ſpoken by the Perſon 
reciting; or at leaſt in ſuch a Manner as 
the Perſon, firſt ſpeaking it, would natu- | 
my have uttered it. 

Now, this Art hath been cherte 0 
8 neglected, that few Writers have 
advanced any Thing ſatisfactory on the 
Subject; not one having laid down Rules 
profeſſedly with the View here pointed out. 
Precepts enough have been given to qualify 
Players and Orators: But this is begin- 
ning at the wrong End, and is almoſt as 
bad as a Muſician's attempting to teach 
Perſons to play in Time and Tune, before 
they can ſound ſimple Notes. 

Reading may, with Propriety, be called 
artificial Speaking; as it is, indeed, the 
Imitation of natural Eloquence. Hence, 
like all other imitative Arts, its End is 
defeated by every Appearance of Study, 
Habit, or Affectation. Any Peculiarity 
of Tone and Manner of Reading, there- 
fore, muſt be diſguſtful, as it is unnatu- 
; ral ; 


10 On the Defefis and Perfetin 
ral; in like Manner the ſtudied Artifices 


of Declamation are equally e ; 


and for the ſame Reaſon. 

It is nevertheleſs very certain that, as 
there are few common Readers, who have 
not a diſagreeable habitual Tone; ſo there 
are few pretended Adepts in this Art, 
who are not mere Declaimers. 

It is difficult to ſay which of the two 
are moſt intolerable : It is plain, how+ 
ever, that as the former muſt get rid of 
his acquired Habit, ſo the latter muſt un- 
learn almoſt all he hath learned, before 
he can poſſibly be a good Reader. 


Before any Rules indeed can be laid 


down for the Study of this Art, it is ne- 
ceſſary to eradicate thoſe Prejudices which 


will prevent People from ns by | 


them. | 
The great Source of vicious Habits i in 
Reading, is the erroneous Method of 
teaching Children to. read before they 
learn to write, or the making them recite 
what they do not underſtand. I ſhould” 
be glad to know of what Uſe it is, to 
teach Children to gabble over a Parcel of 
Words, the Meaning of which they do 
| 155 not 


F . 
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not comprehend, as is almoſt univerſally 
the Cuſtom, unleſs it be with a Deſign 
that the little Prattlers may divert their 
Parents ſomething more agreeably than 


mere Perroquets. Of this, at leaſt, I am 


certain, that it would be of great Utility, 


in more Ways than one, if Children were 


not taught to pronounce their Letters, till 
they were taught to delineate them; and 


that they ſhould firſt learn to write and 


read their own Words and Sentiments “, 
and not recite or copy thoſe of others. 
There is not a more vicious Cuſtom, in 


3 Theſe might be objected to, as not always gramma- 
tical and juſt No Matter: let the ill Conſtruction of their 
Language, and the Impropriety of their Sentiments, be 


gradually corrected together: By which Means they may 
alſo acquire a Stile, or Method of expreſſing themſelves 


on any Subject with Eaſe, and in their own Way. Whereas, 

at preſent, there are comparatively but few Perſons capa- 
ble of committing their Sentiments to Paper with Facility 
and Propriety: Add'to this, that they almoſt all write in 
the ſame Manner; their common Letters on Buſineſs or 
Pleaſure running all in the ſame Strain; being compoſed 
of the Phraſes and Turns of Expreſſ an, taken from popu- 
lar Writers, or thoſe generally in Uſe. Nor is this only 
the Caſe with the Unlearned'; our claſſical Scholars hav- 
ing, for the moſt Part, as little Stile of their own, as the 
Illiterate : Their Verſes being little better than Centos, 
and their proſe Writings a ſtrange Jargon or Mixture 6f 
different Idioms and Scholaſtic Phraſeology. 


the 


— 
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the whole Practice of modern Education, 
than that of ſetting Youth to get Verſes, 
or Declamations, and to repeat them by 


Rote. This Cuſtom, I know, is adopted 


with aView to exerciſe the Memory; but, 


ſetting aſide the Abſurdity of exerciſing 


the Memory with the Retention of mere 
Sounds, it is very certain that a vacant 


Mind will retain Things much better than 


one which is overcharged with ſuperfluous 


Ideas; and perhaps this Vacuity is one Rea- 
ſon why the Memory is better in Vouth 


than in Age. Be this, however, as it will, 


it is at all Ages much eaſier to learn to 
remember, than to learn to forget: And 


yet the latter is full as neceſſary as the 


former; young Perſons finding them- 
ſelves, on entering into Life, more bewil- 
dered by the Prejudices of their Educa- 
tion (i, e. what they remember to have 
been taught) than from their real Igno- 


rance of the World, or what they 'have 


{till to larn. And hence {it is, that in 


applying the Acquiſitions made in their 
Education to any good Purpoſe, they are 


obliged to throw aſide, and to rr me 


greater Part of them. 
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11 may ſeem ſtrange, that I ſhould diſ- 


ſuade Preceptors from teaching Children 
to read till they teach them to write, and 


at the ſame Time to write and read their 


own Expreſſions; the Reaſons for it, 
however, are very obvious ; as, by ſo do- 
ing, Children will acquire ſo ſtrong a Senſe 
of that Analogy which ſubſiſts between 
Reading and Speaking, that they can never 
fall into the vicious Habits of reciting 
otherwiſe than they converſe : In which 
Caſe, nothing more would be requiſite to 
enable them to read any Work with Pro- 
priety, than the perfect Comprehenſion of 
the Author's Senſe ; which is not, as be- 
fore obſerved, altogether ſufficient for 
grown Perſons at preſent. | 

To eradicate entirely a vicious Habit of 
Pronunciation muſt be the Work of Time: 


It is requiſite, however, that ſuch as are 


deſirous of being cured of it, ſhould look 
upon it in the Light of a Prejudice, and 


apply themſelves to the Study. of proper 


Rules, and be conſtant in the Practice of 

them. 
As to the Vices of Declamation, they 
may alſo be called Habits ; but, if more 
lately 
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lately acquired, are the more eaſily ex- 


terminable. The great Obſtacle to the 


Removal of theſe, is the ſtrong Perſua- 


ſion of their Propriety: There is a wide 
Difference, however, between Artifice 
and Art; between the Knack of exhibit- 
ing a falſe Image, and the Power of imi- 


tating the real one of Nature. Perſons 


will not eaſily give up a Defect while 
they efteem it a Beauty : Thus it would 
be no eaſy Matter to perſuade an Actor, 


that he might play the loweſt Parts in 


Comedy, and the ſublimeſt of Tragedy, 


without altering the natural Tone of his 


Voice. No! in the one he muſt roar like 
Thunder, and in the other ſqueak like a 
Puppet. 

The Story of the Painter who made his 
Pictures fe, becauſe he could not make 
them Beautiful, is well known: There are 
others, who to repreſent Men great, make 
them big : The Tragedian, in like man- 
ner, to give himſelf the Dignity of a Hero, 
whips on high- heel Shoes, ſtruts and talks 
—_ 

Next to the intolerable Cacophiony 
* the Whine and Cant of the Illite- 

rate 
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rate ®, the Monotony of the artificial De- 
claimer is moſt diſguſtful: Not that he 
may. want Variety in the Inflections of 
his Voice; but theſe are made to ſuc- 
ceed each other ſo regularly, that what- 
ever he be repeating, it ſeems to be {till 
the Burthen of the ſame Song +. 

This Error may be imputed, in a great 
Degree, to their dealing generally in Poetry 
and Blank Verſe. It is, nevertheleſs, a 
very whimfical Reaſon for mouthing out 
the Writings of an Author, becauſe they 


eonſiſt of Couplets, or are N in Lines 
of ten e 


I uſe the Word Hliterate here only for Want of a bet- 
ter; as it is very certain, that there are Gentlemen of 
profound Learning who make as bad a Figure in this 
Reſpect, as the moſt illiterate of the whining Miniſters of 
a Country Conventicle. Gannimus Docti Indoctigue. 

. + The Declamations of ſome of our Tragedians, in- 

deed, greatly. reſemble the homotonous ti dum ti of the 
Recitative in our modern Operas ; the Muſic to which i is, 
for the moſt Part, ſo horribly compoſed, that the Words 
can hardly ever be underſtood by the Audience. And 
how ſhould it be otherwiſe, when the Compoſer (whatever 
may be his Pretenſions to Singing, or Judgment in Muſic) 
is uſually fo incapable of Reading, and ſo ignorant of Pro- 
heap, as to make long Syllables ſhort, ſhort ones long, and 
ſo to miſplace the Accent and Emphaſis of the Whole, as 
to render it totally unintelligible ? 


And 


— ——— — 
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And yet there is hardly one Reader in 4 
ten Thouſand, who would ſit down to 


recite a Tragedy, or Epic Poem, with that 


Eaſe and Placidity of Countenance he would 


naturally wear, in repeating a Paragraph in 


a common News- paper. The Lines drawn 
up in Rank and File, with a capital Ini- 
tial at the Head of each, look formidable, 
and ſeem to demand a peculiar Degree of 
Sound and Energy. 

Hence it is that we ſee, on theſe Occa- 
fions, the very Features of the Reader aſ- 
ſume a new Form; an Air of conſequen- 
tial Gravity ſettles on his Brow, his 
Cheeks ſwell, and his Lips, forming the 
Os magna Sonaturum, project with all the 
ridiculous Importance imaginable. _ 


Will it be objected, that < if Verſe were 


to be recited like Proſe, with a ſtrict 
Attention to the Senſe of the Author, 


and a very ſlight one to the Numbers; 
te the Harmony of thoſe Numbers would 


* be loſt? —— By no Means. Preſerve 


the Senſe, and depend on it all the true 
Harmony will be preſerved with it. | 

By true Harmony, I mean that only 
which is conſiſtent with Propriety ; the 


moſt flowing Numbers loſing all their Ef- 
fe, 
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fect, if they do not are nn = 
the Senſe of the Words .. 
In Proſe, the Harmony of the Periods | : | 
neceſſarily accompanies this Senſe, as it is | 
conſtituted by the natural Succeſſion or | 
Combination of the Accents or Emphaſis 
of the ſeveral Words compoſing ſuch Pe- 
riods. In like manner, in reading Poetry, 
if the Numbers interfere. with the Har- 
mony of the Period, there is a Defect in 
the Compoſition : For though the Har- 
mony of proſaic Periods is different, or 
will admit of greater Latitude and Va- 
riety, than thoſe of Poetry; yet the Laws 
of Diction require that the Senſe and 
Meaning of the Writer ſhould be con- 
ſiſtent with both . 


— — 


On 


* Smoothneſs, or an eaſy Flow of Stile, is but one 
Species of this Harmony, which does not conſiſt in the | 
ſimple Melody of Sound; but in the Accordance of the 1 

Sound and Senſe of every Period. The Numbers there- 
fore muſt be ſmooth or rough, mild or vehement, quick 
or ſlow, as the Subject varies and requires. — This Mat- 
ter is conſidered more at large in the following Sheets. 

+ With regard to the Monotony which attends the Re- 
petition of Couplets, where the Senſe and Sound keep 
Time exactly together; it is made much more diſagreeable 
than is neceſſary, by the Neglect of the Poets to intro- 
duce that TOE of Numbers of which the Couplet is 

C | capable 
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On the Whole, as it would be doing 
the greateſt Injuſtice to the Poets, to 
make Nonſenſe of their Writings, becauſe 
they have not been always ſo happy as to 
make the Sound echo to the Senſe; ſo it 
would be paying a very bad Compliment 
to their divine Art, to pretend that, in 
_ reciting Poetry, it is at any Time neceſ- 

fary to ſacrifice Senſe to Sound “. 


capable. Our moſt harmonious and correcteſt Poets havs 
fallen into this Negle&; and particularly Mr. Pope, whoſe 
Verſes are for the moſt Part compoſed of Hemiſtics, 
which neceſſarily occafion a moſt unneceſſary Homotonys | 
But of this hereafter. 
If indeed the Sound is the better of the two, as is. 
not unfrequently the Caſe with the minor Poets, it may 
not be improper to neglect the worſt : It being a Matter 
of os little Importance how Nonſenſe is recite. . 
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"Tas Ant T Reading conifiſting in a 


juſt and unaffected Imitation of natural 

Speech, it is expedient to enter firſt into 
a ſhort Analyſis of the Subject imitated: 
At leaſt, ſo far as the Relation it bears to 


the imitative Art is concerned. 

Speaking may, with Propriety, be di- 
ſting ailkicd into vocal and ſentimental, 
5 to the two diſtinct Parts of its 
Compoſition, Seund and Senſe : The for- 
mer immediately reſpecting the Matter, 
or eommon Subject of Speech in general; 
the latter regarding the Snſtcuncy and 
* of e Languages. 


Sec T. II. 07 de vocal Part of Speech. 


The 58001 part 2 Speech; conſiſts in 4 


diſtinct Suceeſſion of articulate Sounds or 


Voices, which being intended to exprefs 
and communieate our Affections of Ideas, 


C 2 mulſt, 


reer 
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muſt; to that End, be neceſſarily uttered 
with Precifon.and Energy. 
Nov, it is not only impoſſible for us tc 
ſpeak with Energy and Preciſion (in other 
Words, to make ourſelves clearly under- 
ſtood) by @ regular Succeſſion of uniform 
and unvaried Sounds *; but it is equally 
impoſſible for the Organs to utter more 
than a certain Number of thoſe articulate 
Sounds, without making ſome Reſt or 
Pauſe in the Pronunciation. 
As there are alſo ſome Sounds more 
emphatical, or expreſſive of more forcible 
Affections or Impreſſions than others, ſo 
the Voice will either dwell Anger on 11 85 


1 The Kar cannot be "Tong. pleaſed with one e and the, 
ſame Sound continued, nor” different Impreſſions be made upon 
the Soul by the ſame Motions and Percuſſions of the Air: 
Therefore Nature, or the Reaſon of Things, has inſtructed , 
the Voice in every Lan, iguage not to move by uniform 
Sounds. 

Let us pronounce, for Inſtance, the pps EW Sy1- 
lables with one perpetual, Tenor of the Voice, 1 
alike in Tune c or in Hecent, 


— +, 


Be what you ill h - ybu be fill the Jane, | 5 
and ER will appear like ſurd and unmeaning Sounds, 
Sar, on the Her, Variety and Power of Numbers: 


Sounds, 
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Of the Modulation of Speech. 21 
Sounds, or will utter them more forcibly 
than the reſt. Hence the Voice, in Pro- 
nunciation, will neceſſarily fall into a cer- 
tain Kind of Modulation, agreeable to the 
Modification of the Language, and s 
F ormation as the NENT. FO eo gk 


— 
. 


10 


SECT. III. Of the Modulation of Senor 


and the D. inction bel weer SPE AK EN 6 


be SINGING, £ "> > ; 41 , 4 


$1 f Pe #3", 8-1 : „ 
48 — 


There is this Difference bens as 
Modulation of Sound in Speaking and 
Singing, that the Tones and Cadencies of 
the latter are, by no Means applicable to 


the former. 
I am not to learn chat the Ancients, as 


well as forneTearned and ingenious Critics 
among the Moderns, have ſuppoſed a 
Kind of mufical Cadence, as applicable 
in a certain Degree to Speaking and Read. 
ing, as to vocal and even mmftrumental 
Muſic. 1 Moto). 1 Sen! 
I cannot r help thinking; however, that 
we have ſufficient Reaſon for embracing 
the oppoſite Opinion, and for making an 
eſſential Diſtinction between Speaking and 


rn by * all regular Mo- 
C 3 dulation 
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dulation of Tone or Tune. from the 
| former. 

We. are told. by Lord Kaim in his 
Elements of Criticiſm, that the five 
Vowels, with the fame, Extenſion of 
Windpipe, but with different Openings 
of the Mouth, form a regular Series of 
Sounds, deſcending from high tq low in 
the following Order, i, e: a, o, u. His 
Lordſhip gives it alſo as the Opinion of 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, that, in pro- 
nounging 1. e. without altering the Aper- 
ture of the Windpipe, the Voice may vary, 
and extend itſelf to any Diſtance within 
the Compaſs of three Notes and a Half. 

But if the Anatomiſts be not miſtaken, 
the Pone of the Voice is compleatly fined 
before it reach the Mouth, and. is not by 
Articulation made either more grave or 
acute. I do not therefore conceive how 
either the O pinion of Dionyſius, or the 
Aſſertion of his Lordſhip, can be true, — 
Indeed, in diſtinguiſhing Pronunciation 
from Singing, Lord Kaims himſelf ob- 
ſerves, * the latter ĩs carried on by Notes, 
* requiring each of them a Bfferens Aper- 
** ture of the Windpipe: While the 
< Notes belonging to the farmer are ex- 
| .} 118 18 pr eſſed 
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« preſſed by different Apertures of the 
« Mouth, without varying the SIPS 
« of the Windpipe Pp 

His moſt ingenious Friend, 18 
the Author of Hermes, aſſerts, with the 
Anatomiſts, that Articulation does not al- 
ter the Tone; but that Articulation is, 
4 in fact, nothing elſe than that Form or 
« Character, acquired to fimple Voice, 
«© by Means of the Mouth and its ſeveral 
«© Organs, the Teeth, the Tongue, the 
« Lips r, &c.“ Now, if this be the Caſe, 
and the Voice, after coming from the 
Trachea, be made neither more grave 
nor acute in Articulation, what Kind of 
Notes can thoſe be, which his Lordſhip 
fuppoſes are formed by the Apertures of 
the Mouth? Neither a higher nor lower 
Note can proceed from the Lips of the 
Mouth, than firſt Fan from che Lie 
of the Glabtis. e 

He is miſtaken 8 in e 
the Voice, in paſting through the Cavity 
* * Mouth, ite by eee a 


'* 1 Elements, of Criticiſm, vel. i. Page og "4 
cond Edition. = | 
+ Hermes, or a Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Lan- 
> e and Univerſal Grammar, Book ii. Chap. 2. 


C 4 diffe- 
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different Tone. It is true in general, as 
he affirms, that the Air, in paſſing thro* 

* Cavities, differing in Size, produceth 
c various Sounds, ſome high, or fharp, 
« ſome low and flat: That a ſmall Cavity 
e occaſions: a high Sound, and a large. 
« Cavity a low Sound.“ His Lordſhip, 
however, forgets to take along with him 
the Velocity with which it is neceſſary the 
Air ſhould paſs through thoſe Apertures, 
before it can poſſibly occaſion * une 
at all, in its Baſſage. 

_:Dodart with kf reſt of the/ Phiflolo- 

giſts, give us a Reaſon why the Tone of 
the Voice is formed at the Glottis, Its. 
Aperture is ſo very ſmall, in Compariſon, 
with the Width of the Trachea, that the 
Air can never get out of the latter with- 
out a prodigious Compreſſion, and of courſe 
an Augmentation of its Velocity; by 


which Means, in paſſing, it communicates 


an Agitation to the minute component 
Parts of the Lips of the Glottis, to which 
it gives a Kind of Spring, cauſing. them 
to make thoſe Vibrations in the paſſing 
Air which occafions the Sound. 

Now it is very evident that, in Articu- 


| lation, the vibrating Air is never ſo eom- 


«287, 0 preſſed 
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preſſed as to acquire a Degree of Velocity 
capable of altering the Tone it acquired 
in paſſing through the very ſmall Aper- 
ture * of the Glottis. On the contrary,. 
there is a vaſt Diſproportion between that 
Aperture and the Cavity of the Mouth, 
where Sound hath Room to vibrate at 
large. * Indeed, it might as well be pre- 
tended, that the Tone of the Voice muſt 
be altered in paſſing through a Caſement, 
an Entry, or Anti- chamber, as that it 
may be changed from grave to acute, in 

fing from the Trachea through the 
Mouth. Such Notes or Sounds may in- 
deed, by Articulation, be rendered langer 
or "ſhorter, ſtronger or weater; but the 
Tone thereof will remain anvaried. * * 
There is this Difference between a mu- 
ſical Tone and an articulate Sound; that 
the former is characterized, and takes its 
Effect from the Velocity of the Vibrations 
which cauſe it, without regard to the 
Sum or Duration of thoſe Vibrations: 
Whereas the Effect of an articulate Sound 
depends not only on the Velocity of ſuch 
mn or the Number of them in 
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any given Time, but on the whole Sum of 
ſuch Vibrations; or, if I may ſo venture 
to expreſs it, the Manentus of the whols 
R 
Hence, if a Word, ſpoken 3 in a 1 Key 
or Tone, -whoſe Vibrations are ſlow, did 
not longer affect the auditory Nerves than 
another Word ſpoken in a higher Key, it 
would be impoſſible they ſhould make the 
fame Degree of Impreſſion, i. e. be 
equally articulate and diftin&F. | 
I cannot therefore agree with this in- 
genious Critic, when he fays, that *-this 


* Difference between Speaking and Sing- 


„ ing doth not hinder Pronunciation ts 
* borrow from Singing, as a Man fome- 
« times is naturally led to do, in expreſ- 
SG * ng a vehement Paſſion.“ For my n 


| _ Let us. ſappaſe, far Inſtances. 1 one 
Word was naturally an Octave higher than another; we 
ſhould, in order to pronounce them equally audible and 
diſtinct, dwell vice as long upon the lee as the highe/ts 


The Vibrations of a Chord being iſochronal, the fame, 


Note is always ſounded whether thoſe Vibrations be ſtopt 
or continued; their Diſcontinuance affecting only the 
Length of the Note. But in Pronunciation it is neceſ- 
fary, that the Duration of a Sound ſhould be proportionate 
to its Tone, in order to make it n diſtinct with * 
other of a different Tone. 


I muſt 
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I muſt own, I never ſaw People in a ve- 
hement Paſſion more propenſe to ng at 
thoſe Times, than when they have been 
leſs agitated. I have heard them rave and 
ſcold on thoſe Occefians molt vociferquily z 
but the Diſcords of harſh and ſmooth pre- 
vailed ſo much, that I could diſcover no 
1 of the Melody of Singing. 
1 agree with his Lordſhip that, in Read- 
* as well as Singing, there 1 is a Key - Note. 
But then I conceive. its Influegee is con- 
fined to a Sentence, ar capital Part of 2 
$entence,/ or Period; and that the Key is 
Changed in Reading as the Subject varies ; 
Not that the Voice is elevated and de- 
preſſed on the particular Words of a 
Sentence pronounced in that Key; much 
leſs do I think that the Voice, at the Cloſe 
of a Sentence, ſhould, in order to a Reſt, 
as he fays, be brought dawn o the ſaid 
Key- Note, in the Way of Cadence, 1 
of the greateſt Faults in Reading, is the 
Sinking the laſt Word of a Sentence; a 
Circumſtance never obſervable in natural 
Speech, any further than as the laſt Sylla- | 
ple may be leſs forcible or emphatical than 
the reſt, Nothing would be more pre- | 
f g poſterous 
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poſterous than ſuch a Sinking, merely for 

the Sake of a muſical Cadence. 
Agreeable to this, Quinctilian, in treat- 

ing of Pronunciation, ſays, that a ſkil- 


4e ful Maſter will take Care his Pupil 


«doth not ſuffer the laſt Syllables of a 
„ Word or Sentence to in-; that the 
% Mole of his Diſcourſe may be aliłe 
« and (ever: When he is to exert his 
* Voice, let it be known by its Strength. 
Thus we fee this great Maſter of Elo- 
cution, recommended Evenneſs of Tone 
and Strength of Voice; not Variety of 


muſical Cadence. By adopting the latter, 


indeed, we ſhould, with conſummate Re- 
finement, place Reading on a Foot with 
Recitative in Muſic; but till Speaking be 
Chanting, and our ordinary Diſcourſe re- 


ſemble the Service of a Cathedral, I muſt 


remain of Opinion, that the Variations of 
high and low have nothing to do with par- 
ticular Syllables in Speaking or Reading. 


The Modulation of the Voice in Pro- 
nunciation confiſts, then, Fit, in the 


proper Diverſification of Key at the Be- 
ginning of every Sentence, or capital Part 


pon a Sentence, when the Subject i is diver- 
| ſifled. 
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Of the Modulation of Speech. 29 
ſified; In which Manner only the Di- 
verſity of high and law ſhould take © anon 
in Speaking or Reading. 25 

Secondly, In the Varieties of Jong or 
ſhort, or ſwift and flow, applicable both 
to the articulate Sounds themſelves, and 
to the Intervals of their Succeſſion; - Be- 


cauſe ſome Syllables neceſſarily take up 


more Time in the Pronunciation than 
others, on Account of the Letters com- 
poſing them: Some Words in a Sentence 


are leſs important than others, and there- 


fore not ſo long to be dwelt on. And, 
laſtly, Sentences require to be repeated 
quicker or ſlower, according to the Na- 


ture of the Subject, or their Importance 


. 


in the Diſcourſe or Compoſition. 
-Thrrdly, In the Diverſifications of 
ftrong or weak; loud or | ſoft, both Words 
and Sentences require a. forcible. or em- 


phatical Pronunciation, according to ** 


natural Energy and Importance. 
To theſe different Species of vocal Mo 
dilation might be added thoſe of Barſb 


and ſmooth : But as this doth not depend 


fo much on the Speaker and Reader, as on 
_ F orm of the Language he ſpeaks, and 


the 


| 
1 
| 
! 
l 
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the Choice of Words in the Writet, 1 
ſhall here paſs it over. | - 
As to the Change of Key; or 4bb Tone 
of Voice, in Pronunciation: This, being 
governed entirely by the Senſe, cannot be 
reduced to any of the mechanical Rules 
relative to the Melody, or the harmonious 
Succeſſion; of ſingle Sounds; this Di- 
verfity of Tone by no Means conſtituting 
that regular Variation of long and bort, 
firong and weak Sounds, which have ſo 
pleaſing an Effect in the amm of 
our Orators and Poets. 
Its Beauties are, indeed, of a fupetive 
Nature, and are often productive of the 
moſt ſtriking Effects, by interfering or 
breaking through that metrical Succeſ- 
fion or mechanical Regularity of Soutids, 
Sudden, impetuous, and uncontroulable 
as the Paſſions it accompanies, its Tran- 
fitions frequently ſurprize, alarm, and 
confound the Hearer with agreeable Aſto- 
niſnment. This Subject, however, will 
be more properly conſidered under: the 
Sgnificant than the vocal Part of Speech. - 
With regard to the Varieties of long and 
fort frog and weak in Modulation, they 


come 
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come under this Head only as they effect 
the ſeveral articulate Sounds themſelves: 
The ſwift or {low Succeſſion of theſe 
Sounds depending on the ſentimental or 
We Part of Pronunciation. : 


Snow. IV. 07 ee or the 
Times and Powers of diſtinct Voices. 


The Buſineſs of Articulation, is to make 
_ a Diſtinction in Sounds, be their Tone 
what it will, thereby to give a diſtin& 
and audible Utterance to all the ſeveral 
Voices of which the Words: of a Lan- 
guage are compoſed. + 
By the articulate Voices of a Lomas 
I do not only mean the ſimple elementary 
Sounds, which are few *; but alſo the 
infinite Number of Syllables compounded 
of them, if ſingle, or r only of 


one imple Sound 1. T 
| The 


© Buffier ſays there are Twenty-four ſimple Sounds in 
the Engliſh Language, Twenty in the Spaniſh, Twenty- 
nine in the Italian, Thirty in the German, and Thirty- 
three in the French. 

+ Lord Kaims, indeed, ſays, that Gery atticulate 
Sound into which a Conſonant enters, muſt neceſſarily be 
double, though pronounced with one Expiration of the 


42 Of Articulation. 
The Pronunciation of the elementary 
Sounds of a Language is, to Speaking and 
: Reading, what the Practice of Sol-fa-ing 
is in Singing; it being as neceſſary for the 
Speaker or Reader to be able to pro- 
nounce diſtinctly each Letter of the Al- 
phabet, as for a Singer to Sound every 
Note in the Scale of Muſic. As there is 
no Melody or Harmony alſo in the uni- 
form Utterance of equal Notes; ſo there 
is (as before obſerved) no Senſe or Ex- 
preſſion to be gathered from the uniform 
Utterance of ſurd and unmeaning Sounds: 
And yet as theſe are the fundamental and 
conſtituent Parts of vocal Speech, their 
Nature and Efficacy come firſt 1 * 
ſideration. | 
Few as theſe Way Stund are in 
moſt Languages, they are not in all ex- 
actly the ſame, notwithſtanding the Eu- 
ropeans make Uſe of ſimilar Letters or 
Types to expreſs theſe Elements in general. 


Air, or with one Breath. The Reaſon, however, which 
he gives for it is, that Conſonants being pronounced with: 
a leſs Cavity of the Mouth than Vowels, they are 71 m. 
ferent Tone. 

But this Doctrine being refuted in the pl = | 
tion, the Inference drawn — it of Courſe falls to the 


| _ . 
Dif. 
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Different. Nations frequently annex a dif- 
ferent Sound to the ſame Type; hence 
ariſes, in a great Meaſure, that Perplexity 
and Confuſion among the Learned of dif- 
| ferent Countries, when they converſe to- 
gether in the dead Languages: As alſo 
the great Difficulty Foreigners meet with 
in learning the Language of their Con- 
temporaries . Now the different Articu- 
lation of a Sound doth not depend on its 
Tone; it being poſſible to pronounce a 
Word as diſtinctly i in a ars as in a hgh, 
Tone of Voice r. 


* Thus the French never pronounce the Theta of the 
Greeks, as the Engliſh and ſome other Nations do. 
Again, the Engliſh pronounce the Latin different from 

almoſt all other Nations. Cæcus, for Inſtance, they pro- 
nounce Setus; while the Italians, on the other Hand, 
. pronounce it Chekous. In the German and Low Dutch, G, 
ſo hard in ſome Engliſh Words, is little more than an Aſ- 
Pirate, while the latter pronounce the double o in the 
Middle of a Word, which with us is ſounded like an oz, 
as an Engliſh o long, as in open, gore, &c. Again, the 
Sound given by the Engliſh to the double o, 1s given by 
them to oe, as gved, boer, &c. which they pronounce as 
we do, good, boor. | 

+ That is, within the Stretch or Compaſs of the Or- 
gans. Thus we ſay, a Spring unbends itſelf with the ſame 
Force with which it is bent: But it is always underſtood 
within a certain Degree, conſiſtent with the F orm and 


Elaſticity of it, | . 
25 To 


„ e Articulatim. 
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: To effect this, however, 1. e. to pro- 
nounce a Word, in any Key, equally di- 


ſtinct and articulate, it is neceſſary that it 


ſhould, in every Caſe, have the ſame Effi- 
cacy on the Ear; that is, if the Vibrations 


of its Tone be flow and grave, they ſhould 
continue  proportionably longer on the 


Ear, or be more often repeated than if 
they were quick and ſharp, and vice verſa. 


Hence ariſes the natural or mechanical 


Diſtinction between long and ſhort Sylla- 


bles; it being impoſſible to pronounce all 


the different articulate Voices of a Lan- 


guage in the ſame Tone, and equally di- 
ſtinct, without making them proportion 


ably longer or ſhorte. 
At the ſame Time, the Diſtinction of 
bond and foft ariſes from this very Cireum- 
ſtance : For if, in uttering two Sounds of 
the fame Tone, the one be in Articula- 
tion made Jong, and the other ſhort, they 
will not be equally diſtindt; but the long 
one will be heard ſo much plainer, as it 


will be heard Inger than the other. For 
it is to be obſerved, that in human Speech, | 
though the primary Organ of Sound acts 


as a ſimple Monochord ; yet it is in our 
Power, by the Organs of Articulation, the 
11 £1 Tongue, 
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Tongue, Teeth and Lips, to ſhorten the 
Utterance, and thereby put an End to the 
Sounds when we pleaſe, juſt as the Vibra- 
tions of the Strings of an Harpſichord are 
ſtopt by taking the Fingers off the Keys. 
Alt is notorious, that ſingle articulate 
Sounds or Voices, if pronounced in the 
fame Time, would differ from each other 
in Tone: To pronounce them, therefore, 
_ equally diſtin, with the ſame Aperture 
of the Glottis, or in the ſame Tone, they 
muſt in courſe differ both in Length 
and Porce: And if pronounced equally 
long and loud, they will neceſſarily require 
to be uttered in different Tones, or with 
different Apertures of the Glottis. 

Nov that Succeſſion of Sounds, which 
is carried on by the different Tones, con- 
ſtitutes Singing, ſo that in Speaking and 
Reading, the fame Time being preſerved *,; 
the ſeveral articulate Voices made Uſe of, 


1 . Aprecable to what is above dean during a S- 
rence, or fuch Part of a Diſcourſe as may not require a Va. 
riation in the Key. A Variation of Keys is, indeed, ad- 
mitted in the Compoſition of Muſic, and is almoſt as little 
ſubject to Rule, and as much detached from the mecha- 
nieal Principles of Melody, as that 1 woul endeavour to 
eſtabliſh in Reading.” . | 
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are to be diſtinguiſhed , nat by their 


Length and. Force We”: 


SECT. V. | of the Lande f Spades 6 in 
. Engliſh. | 


The Difference between the elemen- 
tary Sounds, or articulate Voices, in dif- 
ferent Languages, is fo very conſiderable; 
that, however general ought our Enqui- 
ries.into this Subject to be, tis impoſſible 


to purſue them with any Advantage, with- 


out limiting them to one particular Lan- 


guage. As this Work, e., is in- 


5 + In preſcribing theſe Diſtinctions, however, it is | not 
pretended, that in the Utterance of elementary Sounds 


and articulate Voices, /everally and di/#in# from each 


other, we do not naturally pronounce them in different 
Tones. When we have no Regard to preſerve the general 
Tone, or Key, of a Sentence or Diſcoutſe, it is as eaſy 
for us to vary the Tone as the Time of a Sound. Thus, 
in the Pronunciation of detached Monoſyllables, theit 
Difference in Point of Acuteneſs and Gravity is very ſen- 
Able, unleſs we purpoſely preferve the Tone, to ſhew how 
its Diſtinction may be ſupplied by Time and Force, But 
when Syllables are joined in Sentences, and form a Diſ- 
courſe, their Difference in Tone is no longer obſervable ; 
Tone only belonging to the Sentence or Diſcourſe in ge- 
neral; the particular Voices of which are W 
only as they are long and Sport, loud or Joffe .' | 


> © tended 
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tended more particularly for the Uſe and 
Emolument of thoſe who are deſirous of 
Speaking the Engliſh Tongue, and Read- 
ing our Engliſh Writers, I ſhall confine 
myſelf aeg to my native Lan- 
guage. | 

Almoſt” all. ' thoſe hs kin hitherto 
treated of 'Engliſh Proſody, have con- 
tented themſelves with the ſimple Divi- 
ſion of Syllables into long and ſhort ; pre- 
tending that two ſhort Syllables are, with 
reſpect to Time, vreciſely equal to a long 
one. Nay, ſome have gone ſo far as to 
aſſert, that no greater Variety of Time in 
pronouncing Syllables is at all neceſſary 
for any Kind of Verſe, © 

It is admitted, indeed, that the Voice 
is frequently made to reſt longer than 
commonly on a Word that bears an im- 
portant Signification; but this, it is pre- 
tended, is done to humour the Senſe, and 
is not neceſſary for Modulation *. 5 

Fa — hope 

* See Harris on Painting and Poetry, Chap. iii,—Alfo 
Say on the Harmony of Numbers. Maſos on the ſame 
Subject Lord Kaim:'s Elements of Criticiſm, &c.— The 
latter obſerves (Vol. ii. Page 377.) that, ſometimes to 
humour the Senſe, and ſometimes the Melody, a particu- 


ind Syllable is ſounded in a higher Tone; and this is 
= 123 D 3 termed 
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I hope to make it ſufficiently plain, 
however, in the Courſe of this Work, 
that the Modulation of the Voice, ſo far 
as it concerns particular Words, in re- 
citing either Proſe or Verſe, depends en- 
tirely on the long and ſhort, loud and foft , 
Manner of pronouncing Words, and not 
in the g and low Tones of thoſe 
Words. | 
_ In illuſtrating this Doctrine, it will alſo 
be found, that Syllables are ſo far from 
being thus regularly divided into long and 

1 ſhort, that they are naturally of various 
„ Lengths. What I mean by naturally of 
various Lengths, is, that they are ſo when 
Words are pronounced ſeparately and un+ 
connected with the reſt of the Sentence. In 


a accentixg 4 Syllabk, or gracing it with an Accent. 
This method of accenting, continues this Writer, is op- 
poted to Cadence. 

Now there cannot be a — Miſtake, than to ſuppoſe 
ad Syllables always pronounced in a higher Tone 
than others. That they are pronounced louder, more 

forcibly, and ſometimes longer than the reſt, is very 
true: But nothing is more common than to find an ac- 
cented Syllable in the very Place where this Writer con- 
..ceives the Cadence ſhould fall. In a word, accented 
 - GyHables are pronounced indifferently i in all Tones, and, 
- if pronounced aright, always in the ſame T one as the 
Wannen Words in the (ame — or Sentence. | * 
| . the 
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the latter Caſe, it is notorious that a Syl- 
Jable may, from Want of Significance, be 
made alternately long and ſhort, in Com- 
pariſon with others: e. g. the Monoſyl- 
lables zz and Town, pronounced ſeverally 
and equally diſtindt, might poſſibly bear 
the Proportion above- mentioned, the for- 
mer being about half as long as the latter. 

But ſuppoſe it was aſked, WHERE have 
you been? In the Anſwer, I have been in 
Tow, it is plain their Difference, both 
in Length and Force, would be increaſed 
in a very great Proportion; the Word 42 
being pronounced ſo ſoftly and quickly as 
to be hardly audible, 

Before I enter, however, on that Di. 
yerſity of Length in Syllables, which is 
cauſed by their being FOR and modified 
into Words and Sentences, I ſhall conſider 
their Nature as fimple Sounds. And 
here it is to be previouſly obſerved, that 
notwithſtanding I baniſh all Variety of 
Tone from Reading and Speaking, except 
that of Sentences immediately under the 
Influence of the Meaning of the Diſcourſe; 


yet it is not pretended that all Syllables, 


or ſimple Sounds, are of the ſame Tone, 
or that we ſhould not, in pronouncing 


. 
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them /everally, ſound one in a more grave 


or ſhrill Tone than another. 

Let us pronounce, for Inſtance, the fol- 
lowing five fimple Voices, wherein each 
of the Vowels has the Sound: moſt gene- 
rally oven „ 


— ——— 


— == — 
Sal, bet, Ot, bot, Out. 
We find that, in uttering theſe di- 
ſtinctly and ſeverally, without having any 
| Regard to a general Tone (as we al- 
ways have in ſpeaking a Sentence) we 
riſe and fall in their Pronunciation when 
placed in this Order ; by which Means it 
becomes very evident, that they are not 
all equally grave or acute. Let us place 
them 1 in the following Order, 


5 


bit, bet, bat, bot, but. 

In this Cafe the Voice regularly de- 
ſcends from the firſt to the laſt, the Syl- 
lable formed by the Vowel 7 being ſharper 
than that formed by . 

How great the Intervals between theſe 


Tones really are, or whether they are all 
exactly 
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exactly equal, is not to the preſent Pur- 
poſe. This is an Object that may be 
worth the Enquiry of a Compoſer of vo- 
cal Muſic. It is ſufficient to the Purpoſes 
of Reading, to know that there are ſuch 
Diſtinctions, and to ſuppoſe the Intervals 
ual. | 
* hath been already obſerved, that ar- 
ticulate Voices are not pronounced equally 
diſtinct, unleſs their Difference of Gra- 
vity be compenſated by their Time ; that 
is, unleſs a graver_Sound be continued 
proportionably longer than an acute one, 


and vice verſa. | 


_ Hence it is plain that, in the equals. 
diſtinct and articulate Pronunciation of 
theſe ſeveral ſimple Sounds, they muſt all 
differ in Length; ſo that there muſt at 
leaſt be Syllables of five different Lengths : 
And this is what I mean by the natural 
Length of Syllables. 
_ How far, and in what "TOI this na- 
tural Meaſure 1s diverfified in their Com- 
bination to form Words and Sentences, in 
which all the Voices muſt be pronounced 
in one Tone, will be explained hereafter. 
But to proceed in the further Conſide- 
ration Jas ſingle Voices. FREE | 
It 
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It is uſually conceived, that all Mono» 
Gllables are ſingle Sounds, | 
Scaliger and Priſcian define a Syllable to 
be an Element, or a Comprehenſion of 
Letters. falling under one Accent, and 
pronounced at once, or at one Motion of 
the Breath. Others have defined it as an 
articulate Voice of an individual Sound. 

The Difficulty of judging of the Indi- 
viduality or Singleneſs of a Sound is, how - 
ever, in ſome Caſes, very perplexing. | 

The Vowels, when uttered ſingly, are 
undoubtedly ſingle - Sounds; but when 
united with a Conſonant, or with more 
than ane Conſonant. have frequently A 
double Sound. 
This hath been ROS" for, by pre- 
tending, that Conſonants are pronounced 
with a leſs Cavity of the Mouth than the 
Vowels; and that, thence having a ſharper 
Tone, they cannot be pronounced with a 
Vowel without forming a double Sound, 

notwithſtanding both are pronounced with 

one Expiration of Air, or, as it is com- 
monly called, with one Breath, This Rea- 
ſon, however, is founded on the Suppoſi- 
tion, that the Tone of the Voice 1s altered 


by Articulation; which being falſe, the 
Keaton 
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Reaſon of Ceurſe falls to the Ground. The 
true State of the Caſe is, that in the Pro- 
nunciation of ſome Syllables, the Utter- 
ance of the Conſonant cauſes a Kind of 
a Reverberation of Sound in the Mouth; 
This is very evident in Syllables ending 
with Conſonants that cannot be pro- 
nounced without cloſing the Lips, or 
throwing the Tongue againſt the Inſide 
of the Teeth; by which means Part of 
the Breath, forming the Sound, remains 
within the Mouth, and is there ſtifled, 
or carried through the Noſe. This is 
plainly experienced in the Pronunciation 
of the following Syllables, eb, ed, el, 
em, en, et, &c, 
The ſame Reverberation may be expe- 
rienced alſo, when the Conſonant begins 
the Syllable, in which Caſe the Lips, or 
the Tongue, or Teeth, ſtop the Sound in 
the ſame Manner, till the ſucceeding 
| Vowel ſets it free, e. g. ma, Pa, fa, te, 
&c. this is ſtill more palpable in Syllables 
beginning with two Conſonants, as blind, 
frame, place, &c. 

It is this Stoppage of the Voice in Arti- 
culation, that cauſes that Kind of double 
* 


F 
| 
we _ 
| | 
1 
If 
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Sound or half Echo, which, however in 


diſtinct, neceſſarily prolongs ſuch _ 
bles. 

This double Sound in Monoſyllables is 
extreamly obſervable when they end with 
two Conſonants, and particularly two Li- 
quids ; as in curl, furl, harm, warm, balm, 


calm, helm, turn, burn, morn, thorn, &c. It 


the Penult, or laſt Letter but one, alſo be 
a Liquid, and the laſt a Mute, the Sylla- 
ble will have a double Sound, though 
ſomething fainter, as in 6k, milk, cord, 
lord, ſcarf, wharf, | 

Indeed, a Syllable ending with twa 


Mutes, will, for the Reaſons above given, 


ſound double, though not ſo long as the 


former, as is exemplified in dope, lopt, 


priſe, gaſp, liſh, &c, | 
Again, Monoſyllables ending with an e 


final, have evidently a double Sound when 


the Penult is a Liquid, particularly if it 


be an 7, as mire, fire, rare, fare, here, 
there, Re. 

Add to this, that W 8 
give the Syllable a Kind of double Sound; 
but if it deduce no other from the Conſo- 
Hants, Wit is but r W em diffe- 
rent 
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rent Sounds of the Vowels meliorating, or 
mixing with each other much more rea- 
dily than thoſe of Conſonants. 

It is from theſe, and a Number of ſi- 

milar Obſervations, that I have ventured 

to deduce ſome general Rules reſpecting 
the Time naturally taken up in the Pro- 
nunciation of Engliſh Syllables. 


srcr. VI. Rules for determining-the naruruf 


LTengtb of articulate Voices or Syllables. 


From what hath been advanced in the 
preceding Section, the Reader will ſee that 
the Length of Syllables is not altogether 
arbitrary; but depends in a great Degree 
on the Acuteneſs or Gravity of the ele- 
mentary Sounds of which they are com- 
poſed. 

It is true, that Cuſtom hath 1 

a Number of Anomalies, or Exceptions, to 
the natural Rules of Pronunciation: And, 
as that is the Jus et norma loquendi, we 
muſt not rebel againſt ſuch Authority. 
Perhaps no Reaſon, founded merely on 
the Nature of Sounds, can be given why 
the Monoſyllable Land ſhould be pro- 


nounced i in leſs Time than the laſt Syllable 
h in 
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in the Word command. And yet it cer - 


tainly is ſo. The Poets may call them 
both long, as they do; but to any Perſon 
who hath the leaſt Ear, the Difference is 


fo palpable as to render ſuch an indiſcri- 
minate Uſe of Times in Poetry a little pa- 
radoxical. It is here to be obſerved, how- 
ever, that in pronouncing the Words land, 
Band, &c. we haſten the Articulation of 


the Voice; while, on the contrary, we 


evidently retard it in the laſt Syllable of 
command *. 
The grammatical Reaſons for ſometimes - 


ſhifting the Accent, on Words ſpelt alike, 
but of different Meaning, have ſometimes 


a ſimilar Effect, in cauſing us to ſhorten 
or prolong the Utterance of the fame 
Sounds : Thus in record; the Verb, and 
record, the Noun, the laſt Syllable of the 
firſt is greatly prolonged, while, in the 
ſecond, it is hurried out of the n As 
faſt as ann 


RS In FaQ, WR or, as it is cated, * of 
the Vowels, hath the ſame Effect on a Syllable naturally 
Jong, as a Diphthong has on one naturally ſhort. Thus &, in 


akways, alma, &c. hath the Sound of 4 7; o, in affere, 


hath: the fame Sound as 0a, in hoard; 3, in rind and And, 


hath the ſame Sound as 4 , ache repeated . 
21 And 5 
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And yet, notwithſtanding this, we find, 


agreeable to what hath been already ob- 


ſerved, that the Accent does not lengthen . 
the ſhort Syllable preceding; 7. e. it goes | 
not make re or rec, ree or reer. 

- But ſetting aſide thoſe Exceptions, 20 
which: no general Rules can be free, I 
conceive the following may enable us to 
judge pretty accurately of the natural 
Length of Syllables, when neither acce- 


lerated or retarded in the Utterance, for 


grammatical, W or poetical Ne- 

fons. 

4 The vowels, when gurt dh ufe 
of, as Syllables, are long or ſhort, in Pro- 
portion to their Difference of Tone, when 

pronounced without regard to Equality of 

Time. Thus a, being of an intermediate 

Tone to the other Vowels, is neutral, . e. 

neither long nor ſhort; , being more acute, 

is comparatively ſhort ; and o, being more 
grave, in like Manner comparatively long. 

But as neither the Teeth or Lips cloſe'in 

the Articulation of the Vowels, they may 


long or ſhort; as, in Fact, their Articu- 
lation is ended only _ , e 
ration or the Breath; -: 

l. 2. e 


all, when uſed ſeparately, be indefinitely- 
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2. Syllables beginning or ending, or 
both beginning and ending, with a ſingle 
Conſonant, are, very ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
long or ſhort, according to the Vowel 
with - which the Conſonant is joined. 
Thus at, bat, are neutral; bet, bed, 
ſhort ; 61t, bid, ſtill ſhorter. On the other 
Hand, Bor, god, are long ; and, but, bud, 
{till longer. The Difference, however, i in 
the Length of articulate Voices, ſo ſimple 
as theſe; is ſo ſmall, that it may be alto- 
gether neglected in Reading, without the 
leaſt Inconveniency, eſpecially as the 
Modes of lengthening Syllables, by the 
Combination of a greater Number of Let- 
ters, make it neceſlary to form a Scale of 
a different Order: For, though Sot, god, 
but, bud, be longer than Set, bed, bid, bit, 
yet they are not ſo long as Sate, gode, bute, 
bude. Again, though Ser, bed, bid, bit, 
are ſhort in Compariſon with bot, god, but, 
bud, yet they are much more ſo in Com- 
pariſon with others formed of ſhorter 
Vowels, as bete, bede, bide, bite, all 
which are, nevertheleſs, Monofyllables; 
and, though they bear ſomething of a 
double Sound by their Retardation, are 


yet, to be deemed ſimple articulate. Voices, 
{ becauſe 
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| becauſe they are pronounced with one Ex- 
piration of the Breath. 

In the Formation therefore of a proper | 
Scale, ſomething leſs accurate as to Time, 
I lay it down as a Rule, that all thoſe Syl- 
lables which begin or end, or begin and 
end with a fingle Conſonant, are naturally 
ſhort, or the ſhorteſt Kind of Syllables. 
Theſe are, accordingly, never to be 
made long by any Accent or Emphaſis 
whatever. 

. Syllables that begin and end, or that 
begin or end with two mute Conſonants, 
are neutral, 7. e. neither long nor ſhort ; 
nor can they be lengthened by Accent. 
Thus apt cannot, by any Accent, be made 
long, unleſs the 2 be prolonged into a 
Diphthong, as aupt, or the Aſſiſtance of 
an e final be brought in to make it aped. 
4. Such Syllables as end with a Vowel 
are alſo neutral : Theſe, however, may 
be rendered long by Accent. Thus Va- 

„ Various, &c. 

5: Syllables that begin and end, or that 
begin or end with two liquid Conſonants, 
or gs the laſt Letter but one a Liquid, 


+ Ic is ue, chat the different Tone of the Vowels have 
dere a very ſenſible Effect: Thus, in the Syllables ding, 
N E. deng, 
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are naturally long, Inſtances of this have 
been given in the preceding Section. 
6. Syllables that end with an e final, or 
an additional e, that hath no other Uſe 
than to lengthen the Sound. Such are, 
made, fade, theſe, thoſe, &c. As to Words 
ending in 30e, or ple, ſuch as tremble, peo- 
ple, &c. they are pronounced of the ſame 
Length as if their final e was inſerted be- 
tween the two preceding Conſonants, and 
are ; accordingly ſhort Syllables. 15 
Syllables containing genuine Diph- 


thongs * (by which I mean thoſe wherein 
the 


deng, dang, * FR the art, 1. e. FTA mall neceſſa- 
rily be pronounced the ſhorteſt, and the laſt, dung, the 
longeſt, if all are pronounced equally diſtinct. 

Hence, the laſt Syllables of our active Participles, 2. e. 
ing, is almoſt univerſally ſuppoſed to be ſhort. ' It may 
be obſerved, however, that if this Rule be adhered to in 
Reading, the Reader will pronounce it as if it were written 
in. Thus, he would ſay, hearin, gettin, lookin, &c. But 
this is a vicious and indiftin Method of Pronunciation, 
and ought to be avoided; as by theſe Means; Bearing may 
poſſibly be miſtaken for herein, looking for look in, getting 
for get in; and yet this Mode of Pronunciation is taught 
in many of our Grammars. Mr. Maſon ſays, that a Vowel 
before two Conſonants is often ſhort ; but if he means in 
the ſame Syllable, and the two Conſonants are pro- 
nounced, it is not true. 

* That is, in Oppoſition to mere literal or nominal 
ones, ſuch as are contained in Words, by almoſt univer- 

| - = 
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the Sounds of two Vowels are blended to 
form a Sound twice as long, or different 
from either; ſuch are read, mead, road, 
toad, &c.) are always long. 

With regard to the Exceptions againſt 
the above Rules, the arbitrary Diſpoſition. 
of Cuſtom. may have authorized many. 1 
will venture to affirm, however, that if 
theſe Rules were well attended to, there 
are many Vices of Cuſtom that might be 
remedied, to the great Impprozement of 
Speaking and Reading. 

It muſt be alſo obſerved 5 that as 
there is a Difference of Length in the ſhort 
Syllables, ſo there is a like Difference 
among the long. This ariſes, however, 
in an arbitrary Manner from the Circum- 
ſtance of the Vowels having all a long, a | 


ſal Cuſtom, pronounced as if they were ſpelt with one 
| Vowel only; ſuch are, head, dead, bread, &c. As alſo 
in the common Termination of moſt of the Adjectives in 
Words derived from the Latin, 2. e. in ovs, which is almoſt 
always pronounced ſimply us. In like manner, in Words 
ending in our and ion, always pronounced ur and fun, the 
Duplicity of. Sound in the Diphthong is entirely loſt. 
Mr. Maſon, indeed, tells us, that Diphthongs, in Eng- 
liſh, are often ſhort. But he can only mean, that they 
are comparatively ſo by Poſition, or rendered ſo by Want 
of Significance in the Sentence, not that they are natu- 
rally ſo, if genuine Diphthongs. | 

E 2 ſhort, 
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ſhort, or an open and a cloſe Sound; in 
other Words, becauſe the Length of their 
Articulation is indefinite. Hence it is that 
we ſound ſome Words ſpelt in the ſame 
Manner, and even the ſame Words, very 
variouſly. - Thus the Words ford and lord 
are pronounced of unequal Length, tho 
ending with the ſame Letters. 

Again, fome Perſons ſay wind f, while 

others ſay wind ; others 2nd, inſtead of nd. 
Nay, there are ſome, and thoſe deemed 
polite Speakers too, who pronounce even 
Diphthongs ſhort, as, herd for heard, berd 
for beard, def for deaf, &c. 
In ſome Caſes, grammatical Motives in- 
duce this Method of Pronunciation, as in 
the Verb read, whoſe preſent and paſt 
Tenſe, being ſpelt alike, the latter is pro- 
nounced as if was written red. 

On the Whole, however, it appears, 
that theſe Modes are, for the moſt part, 
arbitrary, and are often merely local and 
tranſitory; fo that they cannot eaſily be re- 
duced to any regular Syſtem of Pronuncia- 
tion. Add to this, that having aſcertained 
the comparativeLength of the ſhorter Syl- - 


I Wind is frequently a Rhime to kind and mind with 
our beſt Poets» 
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lables, agreeable to the ſhorteſt or cloſe 


Sound of the Vowels, the Length of the 
langer muſt certainly be conformable to 
the ſame Standard. Thus the Syllable 
wind, whether pronounced ſhort or long, 
in polite Converſation, is accounted long in 
the Meaſure of poetical Quantity. And 
the Words hand and lord are accounted long, 
in the ſame manner as the laſt Syllables in 
the Words command and afford, for the ſame 
Reaſons. 

That theſe Anomalies are purely arbi- 
trary and irregular, alſo appears from 
hence, that it is not in the Power of Em- 
phaſis or Accent to make them in Articu- 


lation equally long, without a palpable 


Drawling or Retardation of the Voice, 
is very evident to ſuch as have been ac- 
cuſtomed to pronounce ſuch Words 
ſhorter. On the other hand, Perſons 
uſed to ſay heard, beard, deaf, conceive it 


a mighty finicking, * to ſay 
Herd, berd, def, &c. 


The Inſignificancy of theſe Variations is, 
indeed, perceptible enough in ſome In- 
ſtances, particularly in thoſe laſt men- 
tioned; it being a Matter of no very great 


Conſequence to the Propriety and Energy 
E 3 | of 
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of Speech, let them be pronounced either 


of Proſody, ſhould we pronounce them as 


Way: But when we come to Modes of 
long and very general ſtanding, as in the 
Pronunciation of the laſt Syllable in the 
Words afford and command, we ſhould be 
ſuppoſed to break through all the Rules 


in the Words Lord and Land *. 

Our very beſt Poets, nevertheleſs, make 
no Scruple of Rhiming with ſuch Sounds; 
ſo that, from their Example, and for the 
Reaſons above given, no proſodical Di- 
ſtinction is made between them. 


srcr. N. Of the Nature and te of 
e 


In the Definition of Accent, ſome mo- 
dern Writers have followed the Ancients, 
in pretending that it hath only to do with 
the Inflections, or the high and low Tone 
of the Voice; Others again confine it al- 
together to Time; while a third Party 
ſay, it conſiſts principally, if not altoge- 


Hence the Diſtinction between true and falſe Diph- 
thongs, Cuſtom having in ſome Words rendered them 
merely typical; thus in bread, dead, &Cc. the Sound of the 
@ is altogether ſuppreſſed in London, though not in ſome 
of the Provinces. 


ther, 
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ther, in the Loudneſs or Softneſs of its 
Articulation. 

The Rhetoricians, PR Tl] object to this 
laſt Aſſertion, pretending, that in this Caſe 
we confound Accent with Quantity. This, 
however, is not ſtrictly true; but ſuppo- 
ſing it were, as it 1s generally agreed that 
Accent chiefly determines the Quantity 
of Engliſh Syllables, where is the Im- 
propriety +? Certain it is; that a Sylla- 
ble may be very forcibly accented, and 
preſerve the very ſame Tone of every other 
unaccented Syllable in the Sentence. 

If there be ſo great a Difference between 
the Proſody of the Ancients, and that of 
modern Languages, that it is confeſſedly 
in vain to think of introducing the Rules 
of the former into the latter, why muſt 
we ſtrictly adhere to their Diſtinctions of 
Accent and Quantity, in dire& Oppoſition 
to our own Ears, and the Dictates of com- 
mon Senſe? 


+ If Quantity be, as Mr. Johnſon, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Others ſay, the Meaſure of Time in pronouncing a Syl- 
& lable,” and if that Quantity be -chiefly determined 
(according to Lord Kaims, Say, Maſon, and Others) by 
the Accent; + how can it be pretended, that Accent hath 
only to do either with the Acuteneſs or Gravity of the 
Tone, or with the Length, of a Syllable ? - 

E 4 I think 
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I think it hath been made ſufficiently 
clear in the preceding Sections, that Eng- 
liſh Syllables are naturally of different 
Lengths; and that their Length can- 
not, in many Caſes, be altered by Ac- 
cent. | 
It is admitted, indeed, that Accent hath 
a conſiderable Influence over their Length, 
when they are formed into Words and 
Syllables ; it remains, therefore, to en- 
 quire what this Influence is, and haw far 
it extends. 
It hath been aid, that · Common Uſe 
« and Cuſtom will never fail to determine 
<<: the Accent; the Senſe of the Period 
% when underſtood, will always point out 
« the Emphaſis; and where the Accent 
% or Emphaſis is thus directed to fall, 
«« that Syllable (be its natural Quantity 
4 what it will) is, in that Place conſi- 
«« deredas long; and thoſe Syllables that 
have neither Accent or Emphaſis, are 
1 conſidered as s hort? 


| It 
143 Maſon on thn owes of 8 Page 11. There 
is ſome Impropriety alſo in ſpeaking of Emphaſis and Ac- 
cent as indiſcriminately falling on Syllables, Emphaſis re- 
ſpecting nothing leſs than æubele Words, except in ſome 

very particular Caſes, where the Emphaſis and Accent 
are 


— 
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It might be aſked here, however, what 
is meant by the Term confidered ſhort or 
long? Would the Writer perſuade the 
Reader to pronounce them ſo ?—I have 
already ſhewn in ſeveral Inſtances that he 
could not. 

To give a Syllable, nen natu- 
rally and unalterably ſhort, an equal De- 
gree of Force with another naturally 
long, it muſt be pronounced proportion- 
ably louder. And thus it is that Tine 
and Force reciprocally compenſate each 
other in the Compoſition of Engliſh 
Quantities ; even as in the Compoſition of 
Motion, the Matter and Velocity may re- 
ciprocally ſupply the Place' of each other 
in forming the Momentum of the Whole, 
a ſmall Quantity of Matter moving with 
a great Velocity, being equal to a greater 
Quantity moving proportionably flow. 

It is juſt the ſame in the Quantities of 
Engliſh Syllables, and we might as well 
ſay, that the Velocity of a moving Body is 
not eſſential to its Motion, as that the na- 


are placed on different Syllables of the ſame Word, to en- 
force the Antitheſis of the Senſe. Thus, A Conwirſion / 
#0 — it was a F,. — . turned, yes, and ritarmed. 


tural 
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ral Length of Syllables is not eſſential to 


diſtinct Pronunciation. 
Hence it is plain, that the r 3 
tity of Sound, or Force of Accent, may 


be laid upon a ſhort Syllable as on a long 


one, and, vice verſa, without prolonging 
the one, or contracting the other. And 
here we have the Reaſon why an accented 
ſhort Syllable may, in Engliſb Verſe, ſupply 
the Place of a long one unaccented, with- 
out Injury to the Rythmus, or Meaſure. 
It was for Want of duly conſidering the 
Nature of this Subject, that Mr. Sheri- 
dan, while he ſeverely cenſures the palpa- 
ble and groſs Miſtakes of our Dictionary 
Makers in placing the Accent, falls into 
the moſt egregious Miſtakes himſelf. _ 
This Writer, after making a Diſtinction 
between the ancient and modern Accents, 
as far as regarded the Inflections, or mu- 
fical Tones of the Voice, proceeds to in- 
form us, that the Term Accent, in the 
Engliſh, means only a peculiar Manner of 
diſtinguiſhing one Syllable of a Word from 
the reſt. This Diſtinction, ſays he, is 
made by us in two Ways; either by dwell- 
ing longer upon one Sylle able than the 


reſt, or by giving it a ſmarter Percuſſion 
4 of 
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of the Voice in Utterance. So that A- 
cent with us, continues he, is not referred 
to Tune, but to Ti zme; to Woantity, not Na- 
hit 

44 It is by the Accent chiefly (ſays this 
« Author) that the Quantity + of our 
6 Syllables 1 is regulated; but not accord- 
« ing to the miſtaken Rule laid down by 
« all who have written on that Subject, 
« that the Accent always makes the Syl- 
« lables long, than which there cannot 
«© be any Thing more falſe. For the two 
__ «© Ways of diſtinguiſhing Syllables.by Ac- 
„ cent, as mentioned before, are directly 
« oppoſite, and produce quite contrary 
« Effects; the one, by dwelling on the 
« Syllable, neceſſarily makes it long; the 
« other, by the ſmart Percuſſion of the 
« Voice, as neceſſarily makes it ſhort. 
„ Thus the firſt Syllables in glory, father, 
« holy, are long, whilſt- thoſe in Satie, 
* habit, borrow, are ſhort *.” 

Mr. Sheridan is certainly right when he 
ſays, that the Accent does not relate to 
Tune, nor doth always make Syllables 


+ Meaning only the Time. | 
See Sheridan's Lectures on Elocution, Led. i. -. ” 


long; 
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long; but when he affirms, that it relates 


folely to the Time or Length of our Sylla- 


bles, he is greatly miſtaken; for, as 1 


have ſhewn above, the Quantity of a Syl- 
lable in Pronunciation, is the whole Mo- 
mentum of the Sound producing it, and 
not merely the Time of its Utterance. 

I ſhould be glad alſo to know the Ef- 


ſect of his ſecond Method of accenting 


Syllables. Will the ſmart Percuſſion, he 
{peaks of, render the Tone more acute, or 
only moreloud? If the former, ithath ſome- 


thing to do with Tune. But the Truth is, 


that all accented Syllables, whether long 


or ſhort, are pronounced fuller or louder 


than others. Suppoſing them, therefore, 


to be all accented equally, z, e. to be pro- 


nounced equally diſtin& and emphatical, 


the lang will not be ſo loud as the ſhort, 


their Force being inverſely propartional , 


to their Length. Their natural Length, 
however, would not, in this Caſe, be ne- 
ceſſarily altered; for they would not be 
ſhort, becauſe they were laud; but loud, 
becauſe they were /hore. 

If the Syllables ſpecified alſo be long 
and ſhort in the Words he mentions, it is 


for the Reaſons given in the preceding 
110 Section. 


— 


( 
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Section. The Syllables glo, fa, ho, in 
glory, father , holy, are naturally neutral ; 
and, being accented, are long. Again, 


bat, hab, bor, in battle, habit, borrow, are, 


agreeable to the ſame Rules, naturally 


' ſhort, and cannot be lengthened by the 


Accent. 


Mr. Sheridan, indeed, tells us; that 


« the Quantity (meaning the Time) de- 
« pends on the Seat of the Accent, whe- 
« ther it be on the Vowel or Conſonant ; 
« if, on the Vowel, the Syllable is ne- 


« ceſlarily long, as it makes the Vowel 


« Jong; if on the Conſonant, it may be 
« either long or ſhort, according to the 
% Nature of the Conſonant, or the Time 
« taken up in dwelling upon it. If the 
« Conſonant be in its Nature a ſhort one, 


«« the Syllable is neceſſarily ſhort. If it 


« be a long one (that is, one whoſe Sound 
« is capable of being lengthened) it may 
5 be long or ſhort at the Will of the 


* Speaker 1 
3 By a ſhort Conſonant, | ſays Mr. Sherid an, I | 
cas whoſe Sound cannot be continued afeer a Vorel 3 fuck 


as c, or &, p, t, as ac, ap, at; Whilſt that of long Conſo- 
ſonants can, as PA enn, nu, er , &c. N ow, nothing 1s more 


certain 
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Now, nothing can be more abſurd than 
to 3 Us, 1 N of Nd ables deter- 


+ + — 
1 


certain than, that the latter are * 155 articulate Fi voices 4s | 
well as the former : And if there be any Difference in 
their Length, on Account of the ſofter Ending of the Li- 
| quids, it is ſo little as not to be worth Notice. As to the 
Continuation of | the 8 ound - of a C onſonant After a Voaævel, 1 
ſhould be glad to know, whether it be contained i in the 
| Articulation of the Syllable, or continued indiſtinctly af. 
terwards. If the Former, the Sound of the Yowel mult be 
Jengtkened, as Conſonants, whether liquid or mute, have 
no other Sound than what they poſſeſs by virtue of their 
- Union with ſome Vowel. If the latter, ſach a Continuation 
of indiſtinct. Sound i is a Vice in Pronunciation. We may 
| Indeed, continue to % after an 7, to yell after an}, to 
Bum after an an, to. ſuari after an r, xc. But to adopt ſuch 
Practices, and lay them down as Rules of Oratory and 
Praſody, is ſome what extraordinary 
If Mr. Sheridan's long Conſonangs would make the pre- 
ceding Vowel long, then, indeed, they might be ſaid to 
lengthen the Syllable. P is a' ſhort Conſonant, and / a 
long one; and yet, diſtinctly pronounced, ap and. al are, 
to my Ears, equally long, or, as I before obſerved, very 
nearly ſo; whereas, if chis ſuppoſed long Conſonant were 
to lengthen the Syllable, al ſhould certainly have the Sbund 
of all or ale; el ſhould ſound long as eel, em as cem, en as 
ern, &c. | 
Again, Mr. Sheridan places among his Hort Conſo- 

nants, though #s Sound may be continued almoſt inde- 
finitely ; and among his Jong ones, though the Lips 
muſt be fairly cloſed in its Pronunciation, and its Sound, 
S continued, be neceſſarily forced through the Noſe. 


bles 
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bles had no natural Meaſure of their own, 
and at the ſame Time to conceive. that ſin- 
gle Conſonants poſſeſſed ſuch a natural 
Difference, and that ſo great, as to deter- 
mine the Efficacy of the Accent on the 
whole Syllable. Since when is it that 
Conſonants have had any Sound at all in- 
dependent of the Vowels? The Seat of 
the Accent being fixed upon the laſt Let- 
ter of a Syllable, is alſo as great an Inno- 
vation; for Accent belongs not to Letters 
but. Syllables, as nn to K . and 
2 Tonts to Sentences... - 
If we change: the Seat of 40 Wentz in 
| Fen above Inſtances, Mr. Sheridan lays, 
we ſhould change the Quantity of the Syl- 
lables. Thus, if-we: fay glory for glory, 
fat ber for fither,: hol'y for Holy the firſt 
Syllables would become ſhort. - As, on the 
other Hand, were Wwe to dwell. on the 
Vowels': inſtead uf the Conſonants in the 
jaſt Inſtances, they would change from 
ſhort to long. As, for Inſtance, if in- 
ſtead of battle we ſhould ſay battle, for 
habit, be bit, and for bdrrow, bd rrow; and 
this, continues Mr. Sheridan, is one of the 
chief Sources of the Difference between 
R. * Scotch and Enghſh Gentlemen in the 


60 Pro- 
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« Pronunciation of Engliſh.” But what 
does all this prove? In Reality, nothing 
more than that thoſe, who know not how 
to ſpell, or to divide Engliſh Words into 
Syllables, may be aſſiſted by the Pofition 
of the accentual Type or Mark in Reading, 
but does by no Means prove that the 
Length of Syllables depends on the Poſi- 
tion of that Mark ; for, as to the Force of 
the Accent, it lies on the whole Syllable, 
and doth not Belong, as this Writer affirms, 
to a particular Letter in ſuch Syllable. 
Indeed, a Reader muſt know very little 
of the Orthography, or Orthoepy, of any 
Language, who ſhould divide the Words 
battle and borrow into Syllables thus, 5a- 
tte, bo-rrow, which they muſt do to pro- 
nounce them as Mr. Sheridan ſuppoſes. 
There are ſome Words, indeed, which 
Strangers, without knowing the Manner 
of accenting them, might divide thus mi- 
ſtakenly, and thence be induced to make 
thoſe Syllables long, which are uſually 
pronounced ſhort, and vice verſa. Thus 
in Habit, which, without any manifeſt or- 
thographical Impropriety, might be ſylla- 
biſed and pronounced bya Foreigner þ4 bit, 
as well as habit. Bus though the Seat of 
the 
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the Accent may direct us in the proper 
Diviſion of Words into Syllables, or arti- 
culate Voices, the Force of it does, by no 
Means, reſt on particular Letters, nor can 
it be arbitrarily placed on them at ran- 
dom, without regard to the natural Me- 
thod of dividing Words into Syllables, 
which depends on the Diſpoſition of the 
Vowels and Conſonants compoſing ſuch 
Words; e. g- in. venture, center, random, 
handſome, it is impoſſible, conſiſtent with 
the Orthoepy of any Language, to divide 
theſe Words into Syllables, ſo as, in Speak= 
ing, to ſeparate the firſt Vowel from the 
ſucceeding Conſonant. So that whether 
the Accent ſhould be laid on the firſt 
Syllable, or the laſt, of theſe Words, they 
can never be divided into articulate Sounds, 
otherwiſe than thus, ven-ture, cen-ter, 
ran-dom, hand-ſome ; or thus, Vent=ure, 
cent=er, rand-om, hands-ome. | 
What Mr. Sheridan means by the Seat 
of the Accent may, indeed, be worth at- 
tending to, as the Poſition of that Mark, 
in Orthography, may ſerve to ſhew when 
the Vowel hath its long or iterated Sound, 
and when it hath its ſhort or Angle one. 


Thus in warmly, warlike, hardly, taray, 
| _ kindly, 
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kindly; ' mindful, &c. it might not be im- 
proper to ſet the accentual Mark on the 
Vowels in the firſt Syllable. On the other 
hand, in ſuch Words as, handful, manly, 
kindle, it might be proper to place jit on 
the Conſonant ſucceeding the Vowel. 
But what hath all this to do with the 
Nature and Uſe of Accent in general? 
Will any one pretend that the firſt Sylla- 
bles in hanaſul, manful, kindle, are not 
equally accented with the firſt Syllables in 
warmly, warkke, hardly, kindly, mindful, &c. 
It is further obſerved, by this Writer, 
that „no Vowel hath a hin Sound inan 
«. unaccented Syllable: From which he 
concludes, that if this Article of Accent 
were properly adjuſted, it would prove a 
Maſter- Key to the Faden. of our 
— r eee e 
Now, I am of Opinion wie the Master- 
Key to Pronunciation is the Knowledge of 
the natural Length of articulate Sounds, 
conceiving that, if Mr. Sheridan had ex- 
amined this Affair to the Bottom, he would 
have found that the Seat of the Accent de- 
pends more frequently on the Length of 
the Syllables, than the ea 0 nn 
2 0 on che Accent. 


Sw 15 


Inſtead 
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Inſtead of ſaying, therefore, that 'no 
Vawel ever has a long Sound in an unac- 
cented Syllable; he might, with equal 

Propriety, have ſaid, every Syllable, in 
which the Vowel hath a long Sound, is 
accented. But the Fact is, that neither 
the one nor the other is true, as may be 
proved 1 in numerous Inſtances *.* 

I ſhall mention only a few, in Words 
both of two and three Syllables, where the 
Accent lies on the firſt Syllable, and none 
on the ſecond or laſt, wherein the Vowel, 
_ nevertheleſs; preſerves its long Sound: 
Such are contrite, deluge, empire, exile, f- 
nite, female, fortune, gangrene, proſtrate, 
attribute, authorize, concubine, diſſipate, ſer- 
vitude, &. Will it be ſaid that Words 
ending with an e final muſt not be conſi- 
dered as comprehended in this Rule, be- 
cauſe that this Vowel, though in itſelf 
mute, always makes a Syllable long? 1 
anſwer, that though it frequently makes 
Num V Se does not W 0 


l A 


22 e te Sheridan Tl FRYE as an infallible 
and invariable Rule. See his Lectures. | 

2 Witneſs are, Were, famine, engine, motive, juſtice, 
and many others, in which the e final, though annexed 
in TEM is totally mute in Speaking. 


Liga ft 1 and 
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and yet, though it does not neceſſarily give 


the preceding Vowel its long Sound F, 
there are Syllables which it nevertheleſs 
makes long, though unaccented: And 
theſe form ſuch a Number of Exceptions, 
as, to a pretended infallible and invariable 
Rule, amounts to a Contradiction of the 
Rule itſelf. 

But Mr. Sheridan goes ill farther, nd 
ſays, whenever the Accent is on the Con- 
ſonant (that is, generally when the Con- 
ſonant ends the Syllable) the Sound, not 
only of the preceding Vowel, is always 
ſhortened, but no other Vowel in the Word 
has ever its full long Sound. I have in- 
ſtanced the contrary, however, in the 
Words contrite, deluge, empire, exile, &c. 
To which may be added numerous other 
Examples, in which the e final is not con- 
cerned; ſuch are echo, arrow," cargo, en/ign, 
compound, &c. Would Mr. Sheridan haye 
theſe Words prono unced contrit, . dilidg, 
empir, ex I, ec hd, ar ro, cargò, en sin, compuind? 

If this Improver of the Engliſh Lan- 
guage, indeed, had pretended to take the 


+ Thus in challinge, entrance, incenſe, &c: the Vowels i in 
the laſt Syllable (though naturally long, as having the e 
mute Ong have not the __ Sound of the Vowel. 

w 
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Sound of our Words from the curſory and 
and colloquial Pronunciation of the Un- 
learned, he might have laid down ſuch 
Rules with ſome Kind of Propriety *, as; 
in common Converſation, the long and 
ſhort Sound of the Vowels are frequently 
thus confounded. Hence, People may 
ſometimes ſay empzr for empire, enn for 
en'sign; but then no Difference is made be- 
tween the long Sound of the 7 in that 
Word, and the ſhort one in n fa- 
ny &c. 

The colloquial Pronunciation of our 
Language, however, as Mr. Johnſon very 
juſtly obſerves, is always vague and un- 
certain, being made different in different 
Mouths by Negligence, Wer or 
en ”, 


= As to the Word een however, it is hardly. in 
the, Power of the moſt precipitate Speaker to ſhorten 
"Wn; even in Converſation. There are alſo many other 
Words of the ſame Kind in our Language, which contra- 
dict the general Rule, that but one Accent is placed on 
- Words of two Syllables; ſuch are con vey, conſort, concourſe, 
Alſcord, Falſbocd, farthing, furlong, hemlock, impulſe, inqueſt, 
inſtinct, linguiſt, offs pring, ſhipwreck. To theſe, we may 
add almoſt all the other Words compounded of two Mo- 
. hoſyllables ; 3 as earthquake, quickJand, ſackcloth, lukewarm, 
hailftone, &c. 
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The Cauſe of Mr. Sheridan's Miſtake 
in theſe Particulars, appears to be his fall. 
ing into a fundamental Error reſpecting 
the Nature of Engliſh Accent, by conceiv- 
ing it to be the ſame Thing with the an- 
cient Quantity or Time. I ſhall endeavour 
to ſet this important Article, therefore, in 
a true Light: To which End I ſhall ap- 
ply rather to the mechanical Theory of 
Speech, as founded on actual Obſervation, - 
and the Principles and Experiments of na- 
tural Philoſophy, than to the Practices of 
the Ancients, or Opinions of claſſical Au- 
thority. | 
The Intent and Uſe of rr dng and 
accenting particular Words and Syllables 
in a Sentence, are evidently to render them 
more diſtinct, or to convey them more for- 
cibly to the Ear, in order to preſent their 
Meaning in a ſtronger Light to the Un- 


derſtanding, as more important and vi 
icant than that of the reft, 


| Now, there are two Circumſtances 15 


ſolutely eſſential to the Purpoſes of Speech, 


and therefore more particularly ſo to every 


Word that is accented. 1ſt. That it ſhould 
be heard. 2d. That 1. ſhould be And 


articulately. 


= | With 


;1 #4 iy 
= 
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With regard to the , or the Audibi- 
lity of Speech, it. can be, increaſed or di- 
miniſhed only by increaſing. or diminiſhin g 


the Force of it. 
From the Neglect of Writers on this 


subject, to make a proper Diſtinction be- 

tween. the Tone and Force of the Voice, it 
is not very unreaſonable to infer, that they 
were ignorant of it, or at leaſt of its great 
Importance to Pronunciation. It is well 
known, however, to Perſons ever ſo little 
acquainted with experimental Philoſophy, 
that a Sound may paſs through various De- 
grees of loud and //, without altering i its 


T one. af. 
It is 1 that aches” 2 Mono- 


chord be ſtruck violently or gently, its 
Vibrations being iſochronal, the Tone of 
its Sound muſt be conſtantly the ſame, 
though it will be loudeſt when firſt truck, 
and. gradually decreaſe, in Loudneſs, at 
every Vibration, till its Sound totally dies 
e 

It is true, indeed; that a ſhrill or acute 
Scud is generally more audible, or better 
heard, and at a greater Diſtance, than a 
grave one; but this is, becauſe the acute 


Sounds are commonly ſounded louder in 
F 4 r 
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Proportion than grave ones: The Reaſon 


of which is, that the Effort, or Stroke, 


which may be ſufficient to ſtretch an acute 
ſounding Chord to its utmoſt Extent, will 
be able to ſtretch a grave-ſounding one to 


but a /all Part of that Extent. As the 
Loudneſs of a Tone, therefore, depends 
on the Extent * to which the Chord is 


ſtretched, it is plain, that the ſame Effort 
to ſpeak in a high Tone will have a greater 
Effect than if made in a low one. 
Hence ariſes the common Error of ſup» 
poſing acute Tones naturally louder than 
grave ones; whereas, the higheſt Note of 
a Harpſichord may be ſo ſtruck as ſcarcely 
to be heard, and the loweſt ſo as to make 


the whole Houſe reſound. 


It is plain from hence, that if 3 
had only to do with high and hu, as ſome 
pretend +, the accented Syllables in a 
Word or Sentence might be pronounced 
with Propriety, and yet in ſuch, a Man- 


* That is in Proportion to its Length; the Stroke that 
will ſometimes cauſe a Hort String to vibrate ſe veral 
Times, and yield a long Note, being incapable of mov 
ing a long one with ſufficient rp to make * | 

at all. 

1 See Chambers's 8 and the Words Accents 
and Tone. | 
* ner 
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ner as not to be heard, while all the reſt 
might be diſtinctly audible. What Work 
this would make in Speaking or Reading 
Engliſh, or how far it agrees with our No- 
tions of Accent, I leave every Engliſnman 
to judge. Theſe Conſiderations induce 
me to conclude, that Accent in Engliſh, is 
ſo far from having only to do with high 
and lor, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it hath 
nothing to do with high and low at all. 

We ſhall examine next how far the 
Audibility of Sound hath to do with Time. 
Nothing is more certain, than that we 
can neither hear, ſee, or feel any Thing 
whoſe Preſence or Effect is inſtantaneous ; 
it is neceſſary that every Object deſcribe a a 
certain Quantity of Space or Time before 
it can poſſibly be perceived. 

Now, in acute Tones, the Vibrations of 
the Air being quicker than in grave ones, 
it is certain, that the acute Tone will ſooner 
conſtitute any determinate Momentum of 
Sound than the grave one. As it is plain, 
however, that the grave one, in due Time, 
would conſtitute the like Momentum, it 
is evident that Time and Tone, as before 
obſerved, may reciprocally compenſate, or 


p ply the Place of each other in the For- 
mation 


* — 
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mation of Accent, which is, for the ſame 
Reaſons, a moſt palpable Compound of 


both. And thus the ſhorteſt Syllables 


may be accented as ſtrongly as the longeſt, 


and the longeſt as feebly as the ſhorteſt ; 


that is, within the Bounds of Articulation : 
For it is to be obſerved, that very ſtrong 
or /oud Sounds, as well as very weak or 
ſoft Sounds, are equally inarticulate: Thus, 
in converſing through a Speaking Trumpet, 


the louder the Voice 1 is, the more inarti- 


culate it grows. 
We come now to ondiltidler; . 


fecondly, the diſtinct Articulation of Speech. 


And here it is firſt to be obſerved, that 
as the Audibility of Speech doth not depend 
merely on the Tone of Voice, ſo its Articula- 
tion depends as little on its Force: For a 
very weak or low Voice (though not ſo au- 
dible, or to be heard at ſo great a Diſtance) 
may be equally articulate with the ſtrongeſt 
or loudeſt Voice, the Extremes of both 


* 


or Hooting. | 
As accented Syllables, therefore,” are 


required not only to be audible, as mere 


Sounds, but alſo to be diſtinctly ſo, as ar- 


ticulate Voices, the Preſervation of a due 
Tenor 
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Tenor * or Medium of Voice in Speak- 
ing or Reading, is abſolutely eſſential to 
a good Pronunciation. Hence it is, that 
when Perſons ſpeak louder + than ordi- 
nary, they have not the fame Command 
of Voice, nor ſpeak ſo diſtinctly and in- 
telligibly as when they ſpeak more ſoftly. 
It is proper, therefore, for ſuch as would 
ſpeak articulately, to avoid both the in- 
cing and mouthing Mode of Pronunciation, 
particularly in their Utterance of accented 
Syllables, or emphatical Words. | 
As to the farther Uſe of the Accent in 

combining Syllables into Words, ſo much 
infiſted on by Mr. Sheridan, I ſhall ſhew 
the Futility of it at IM in the next 
Mr 


7 Not a'mnflcal Tenor or Medium between high and 
low Tones, but a Medium between the /oud and the ; 
of Whieh every Perſon muſt form a judgment from the 
| uſus! Diſtance at Which he is heard, and the Effort he uſu- 
ally makes without ſtraining the Organs. 


"+ By louder, alſd, is not meant in a higher ems Lie | 
| ee Weg a | 
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sror. VIII. Of the Seat of the Accent, and 
55 ee ads in he Formato of . ords. 


The Uſe of W in our Lagiage: 
Caps Mr. Sheridan, is not confined toQuan- 
tity alone; but it is alſo the chief Mark 
by which Words are diſtinguiſhed from 
Syllables. Or rather, ſays he, it is the 
very Effence of Words, which, without 
4 would be only ſo many Collections 
of Syllables: Monoſyllables being, ac- 
cording to this Writer, mere articulate 
Sounds, unleſs they are accented. It is 
true, he admits that this Manner of di- 
ſtinguiſhing Words from mere Syllables, is 
not neceſſary, nor the only Way by which 
it can be done. He prefers it, neverthe- 
leſs, to the natural Method of making a 
perceptible Pauſe between each Word, 
agreeable to the Practice of all modern 
Nations. If he had duly conſidered this 
Matter, however, I conceive he would 
have found it impoſſible to ſpeak or read 
diſtinctly, without making ſome little 
Pauſe between every Word *. It is well 


© This Pants may be indefinitely ſhort, provided i it . In 
— to diſtinguiſh the Ending of the Words from the 
ä Endin 8 


and its pretended UB, Pr 


worth the Pains to enquire, continues this 
Writer, which of theſe Methods are the 
beſt, ** as it may turn our Attention to a 
« Point hitherto little conſidered, and yet 
„ yhich is one of the greateſt Perfections 
«. of which our Language has to boaſt.” 
Nov nothing is more certain, than that 
this ſuppoſed Perfection is altogether chi- 
merical. He tells us, indeed, that there 
cannot be a more evident or preciſe Di- 
ſtinction than this of Accent, nor one 
which can be executed with more Eaſe 
and Certainty: It requires no Nicety of 
Ear, as in the diſtinguiſhing of Tones, or 
meaſuring of Time; it only demands that 
one Syllable ſhould have greater Streſs laid 
on it than others +: For © if any one 
« places w equal Accents on the fame 
Word, it ſounds to our Nee like two 
„ Words.” 
Now, for aught 40 appears in 1 


Sheridan 8 n it is 1 to Las. 


22 


Kadiag of the Syllables; fo that it need not be 1 
1175 of that diſguſting Tediouſneſs this Writer ſuppoſes. 

I Ts this altogether conſiſtent with Mr. Sheridan? s re- 
ferring it to Time, and not to Tune? Or with his two- 
fold Method of accenting Syllables, one of which conſiſts 
in dwelling longer upon one Syllable than the reſt? | 


cent 
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cent a Syllable equally. in either of his 

Modes; for if a Syllable be gwelt upon 
proportionably long, it will be accented 
as ſtrongly. as if he had laid a quick 
Streſs on it, by what he calls his ſharp 
Percuſſion. Be this, however, as it will, 

J may venture ſafely and boldly to deny, 
that we always hear as many Words as 
« we hear Accents, or that Engliſh 
« Words, properly med en, no 
« more than ane Accent... 
The Advocates for this Scheme way 
tickle, indeed, for the Inrguality of the 
Accent placed on two different Syllables 
of the ſame Wande but I will appeal to 
every 


Mr. Sheridan digs: that the longer Polyſyllables 
have two Accents, the one, however, fo much weaker 
than the other, as to ſhew that the Syllables are all in; 
cluded in one Word. As a proof of this, he quotes the 
fingle Word expo Hilal But what will he fay to the 
Words accident, nõnumént, ertifide, abrogate, and a Thou- 
{and others. Will it be ſaid, that the ſtrangeſt; Accent 
lies on the firſt Syllable ? Let us then add a Syllable to 
each, and ſay accidex'tal, mon umen tal, artificial, ab roga- 
tion The Accent now becomes ſtronger on the third 
Syllable ; but can it be conſiſtent with a proper Method 
of Pronunciation to ſink the firſt ſo much as to confirm the 
Rule in Queſtion ? The Abſurdity of this Notion will ap- 
pear farther, if we reflect on the principal Uſe of Accent 
and * which is to enforce the moſt ſignificant Syl- 
lables 
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every Perſon that hath an Ear, whether 
ſuch Difference will juſtify this Writer's 
laying down ſuch a Propoſition as a fun- 
damental Rule, upon which the very Eſ- 
ſence of our Words depends, 'and which 
is ſo univerſal, . that there is not a ſingle 
Exception to it in our whole Lan- 
guage, when an Words are properly pro- 
nounced. | 

How odds Me:Sheridan, for Inſtance; 
pronounce theWords followin g? Acquieſce, 
appertain, cavalcade, circumvent, condeſcend, 
diſallow, immature, magazine, maſquerade, 
reconcile. Theſe, and many other Words, 
are ſet down in our Vocabularies, as being 
_ accented on the /a/f Syllable. Again, 
others are ſet down as accented on the jir/# 
Syllable; ſuch are architect, aqueduct, 
beautify, circumſpect, enterprize, interview, 
intimate, intercourſe, manifold, e 
orthodox, retrogade, &c. | 

It is very evident, however, on a bare 
Ws erage of - theſe WIR: that _ 


lables and Words. Now to make one Accent in Polyſy1- 
lables, like Aaron's Serpent, ſwallow up the reſt, is to 
defeat the firſt and principal End of all Energy in Pronun- 
ciation, | See this Matter farther explained in the Text. 


Nd Ek might 
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| might change Liſts *, or, with the ſame 
Propriety, be put into -one. They are 


all, indeed, equally accented both on the 


firſt and the laſt, and very juſtly ſo; for, 
if the End of Emphaſis and Accent be to 
convey the moſt ſignificant Parts of Sen- 
tences and Words forcibly and diſtinctly 
to the Ear, no Reaſon can be given why 
the firſt and laſt Syllables in theſe Words 

ſhould not be equally accented. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more deſtruc- 
tive of the principal End and Inſtitution 
of Accent and Emphaſis, than the Prac- 
tice of huddling the ſignificant Syllables of 
a Word together, in order to lay a ſingle 
Accent on one, perhaps the moſt inſignifi- 
cant of the Whole. Vet nothing is more 
frequent than this vicious Practice, which 
Mr. Sheridan's Rules naturally tend to pro- 
mote. Thus, in forming Derivatives of four 
Syllables from Words of three, the Streſs 
of the Accent is generally encreaſed upon 
the third, (as that Writer recommends) 
and diminiſhed on the firſt, By this Me- 


Indeed der frequently do ſo, as may be ſeen by com- 
paring any two of our. Nomenclatures , Grammars, or 


Spelling Books. 
thod, 


thod, however, the Meaning of the Word 
is totally obſcured : Thus from cavalcaue 
and ES ſhould we form cavalea- 
ding, maſquerading, and pronounce them 
after this erroneous Manner, the ſignifi- 
cant Parts of the Word would be hurried 
over, to ſwell the Sound of a mere exple- 
tive or farmal Syllable, common to all 
Words ſo. modified, as is the Caſe in 
Words ending in ation; thus exclamation, 
fermentation; vi ifitdtion, naturalizdtion.” 
Is it not contrary to the very Purpoſes 
of Speech, and even to common Senſe, to 
pretend, that the Sounds of the firſt Sylla- 
bles of theſe Words, on which their 
Meaning ſolely depends, ſhould be weaker 
than the formal ma, ta, za, which are 
conimon to x thouſand nd Words of different 
ee gs? 
I. is — amazing 60 ſie how a Num- 
bet of ingenious Men can ſucceffively ſkim 
over a Subject, without ever once dipping 
beyond the Surface, or really enquiring 
into that Propriety to which they make 
ſuch pompous Pretenſions. We laugh, as 
the Satiriſt obſerves, at a Parcel of Sheep 
when * precipitately follow each other, 
G 8 
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for no other Reaſon than that the Bells 
Weather took the Leap before them: 
And yet the greater Part of our pretended 
Improvements in Literature are little elſe 
than a careleſs Repetition of what others 
have ſaid as careleſly before us. 


SECT, IX. Of the Number, Diverſity, and 
proper * of Accents. 


To ſet this Affair of Accent in a true 
Light, it will be neceſſary to throw aſide 
entirely the Ideas uſually annexed to the 
Term by thoſe who have treated of the 
learned Languages, and to conſider it ſim- 
ply, as we experience its Effects in the 
Engliſnh. 

It is from a due Obſervance of theſe 
Effects, that I will venture to lay down 
the following Rules, the Truth of which 
(however contrary to common Opinion) 1 
hope ſufficiently to illuſtrate by Examples. 


iſt, That Accent, in Engliſh, is neither 
the Tone of an articulate Voice, nor 
ſimply the Time taken up in the Ut- 
terance of i it ; nor merely the Force or 


Loud- 
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| Loudneſs'of ſuch Voice; but the whole 
Momentum or Quantity of Sound emit- 


ted to produce it: 


2. That Syllables being accented as va- 


riouſly as the Meaſures of their Length 


and Force can be combined, and the 
Meaſures of Syllables being conſidered 
as lang, neutral and ſhort, there are two 
capital Diſtinctions in the Mode of ac- 


centing Syllables, viz. the hud and the 
oft The former belonging to ſhort Syl- 
| lables, the latter to long one.. 

3: That Words of more than one Syllable 


are not confined to a ſingle Accent; nor 


Words of any Number of Syllables to a 
ruling one ; even thoſe of two Syllables 
having frequently #wo equal Accents ; 
the one loud and ſhort, the other /of# 
and long. 


That hence Syllables may be equally ac- 


| rented; though one of them be pro- 
nounced oh, and the other /oud, pro- 
- vided the former be proportionably 
longer in Utterance than the latter. 

That the Accent placed on Diſſyllables 
is always greateſt ; and that it grows 
weaker in Proportion as the Number of 


accented Syllables in a Word encreaſe. 
6-2 6. That 
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6. That the Accent is not of general Uſe 
in connecting Syllables into Words, 
however uſeful it may be in dividing 
ern into ns „„ 


ri 


Wich 8 to the fr of e 3 
poſitions, - I preſume it is ſufficiently 


proved by what hath already been ad- 
'F vanced 3 in the preceding Sections. 


As to the ſecond, it is but a Corollary of 
the firſt ; for the Momenta of two Voices 
may be equal, though different in Length 
or Loudneſs, as Voices may have different 
Momenta, though equal in either Length 
or Loudneſs; articulate Sounds equally 
loud, not being equally accented, unleſs 
equally long. Hence arifes that Dupli- 
city in the Mode of accenting long and 
ſhort Syllables; ſo that there is no Ne- 


ceſſity, as Mr. Sheridan ſuppoſes, either 


for uttering polytyHable/Words in fo uni- 
form a Manner as to reſemble a regular 
Sueceſſion of Monoſyllables, nor of hud- 


dling three or four indiſtinctly together, in 


order to lay a great Streſs merely upon one. 
I confeſs that two Syllables, the one 

immediately following the other, and both 
accented ns and exactly alike, would 
very 
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very much reſemble two Words. It is 
frequently neceſſary, however, that com- 
pound Words ſhould be ſo pronauhced ; 

and yet the natural Pãuſe we always make 
between ſeparate Wurtis, both in Speak 
ing and Reading, is ſufficient to mark the 
Difference between diſtindt Words and 


ſuch Syllables. : Thus frpwreck,; whint- 
20nd, &c. art eaſily diſtinguiſhed as {ſingle 
Words ; ; an yet, if pronbunced accord- 
ing to Mr. Sherida's Rule of allowing 
but one Accent to a Word, not only the 
Meaning of the Words would be obfcured, 
but the Ear offended, by the falſe Pro- 
nunciation: For it is certain that the 
Syllables wrer and wing, are as ſignifi- 
cant, and alſo naturally as long, as op 
and whirl; and yet we. frequently hear 
the Accent laid, in common Converſation, 
on the firſt Syllables only, while the lat- 
ter are hurried indiſtinctly off the N N 

as if they were totally inſignificant. 
Again, there are many Words of two 
Syllables, on both of which an equal Ac- 
cent ought to be laid, if we take in their 
naturally Difference of Time, e. g. cum- 
: fey convoy, ** chart, concourſe, 


G 3 exile, 
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exile, empire, —_ nga; and "= 


. others. 


_» Mr. Sheridan Ale upon him to cen- 
ſure moſt of our public Speakers, and par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Stage, for pronoun- 
eing Words of this Kind with two equal 
Accents. It is not eaſy, however, to know 
what nE means by the Equality of Ac- 
cent; his Notion of Accent itſelf being 
ſo confuſed and indiſtinct. Thus, accord- 
ing to him, it conſiſts ſometimes merely 
in the Lengtb, or what he calls the Quan- 
tity, of a Syllable, and at others in the 
Streſs laid on the Voice in Articulation. 

For my Part, I'conceive, as before ob- 
ſerved, that the Accent is compounded of 
both the Length and the Streſs of the 
Voice, and that Syllables may be accented 
equally, though in a different Manner: 
In which Caſe, two equal Accents may 
ſucceed each other, without any Impro- 
priety of Sound, if diverſified in their 
Modes of loud and foff. Thus in the 
Words colleague, con courſe, edle, futile, &c. 
let us place the ſharp or loud Accent, 
marked thus, on the firſt Syllable, and 
the nw: or ſoft n marked thus, on 
the 
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the laſt Syllable, and the Method ef pro- 
nouncing them will be property indicates 
Whereas, 

If the laſt Syllable be left unaccented, 
and therefore be ſhortened in the Pronun- 
ciation into co//zg, conciirs, èxil, futil, we 
ſhould deſtroy all Beauty and Propriety: 
of Articylation, the firſt Fern os 
Speech“. 

The Method of Pocuatoeictiin here re- 
commended, is, indeed, objected to by 
ſome, as pedantic and formal, and there- 
fore they teach Perſons to pronounce all 
Words juſt as they are hurried over in 
common Converſation. There is a very wide 
Pifference, however, between Formality: 


and Slovenlineſs ; between a ſtarched and | 


* As by ſo doing, we e ſhould fall into _ Vice of * 
Mr. Sheridan calls the Cockzey Pronunciation, and for 
which he ſo ſeverely cenſures the London Citizens, whom 
he charges with, pronouncing the. Words bellow, hollow, 
Follow, window, &c. thus Goller, holler,  foller, winder ; 
but if we ſtrenuouſly inſiſt. on having but one excluſive 
Accent i in a Word, I don't know how thoſe Words can be 
pronounced otherwiſe ; their true Pronunciation being 
| eld, hilld, felſb, windd. With what Propriety Mr. She. 


* 1rafh; © 


and cenſure the Players equally for not faying Ferdi nam 


tur, baitliment, inſtead of f ortune, natures. battliment, I 
leave the Reader to judge. 
W4 pedan- 
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pedantic Mode of Pronunciation, which 
affects to give every Syllable and Letter 
indiſcriminately its full Sound, and that 
diſtin& and emphatical Mode which gives 
to articulate Voices their due Proportion 
of Sound, agreeable to their Significance 
and natural Conſtruction. It is farther to 
be obſerved, that the colloquial Abbrevia- 
tions and Contractions, which are by ſome 
made of ſo much Conſequence, are very 
eaſily attained by thoſe who are once Ma- 
fters of the juſt or rhetorical Mode of 
Speaking: Whereas, ſuch as are only 
verſed in the colloquial Methods of Pro- 
nunciation, are ſtrangely at a Loſs when 
they come to read aloud, or to ſpeak a 
public. 

'The Difference between the ic 
and the folemn Modes of Pronunciation, 
is much greater in ſome other Languages 
than our own. 'In reading French Poetry, 
it is the Cuſtom to pronounce every Word 
and Syllable extremely diſtinct; fo that 
an illiterate Pariſian, or . one who could 
not read, and therefore knew only the 
common - colloquial Pronunciation of the 
French Tongue, could not poſſibly under- 
ſtand any Thing of what was ſo read. 
nal The 
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The fourth Propoſition is ſufficiently il- 


luſtrated by the Remarks already made. | 


In regard to the fifth, vig. That the 
« Accent placed on Diſſyllables is always 
6 greateſt, and that it grows weaker in 
2 Proportion as the Number of as 
« in a Word increaſe ;” | 

It will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Ace 
cent, properly ſpeaking, and conſidered as 
diſtin& from Emphafis, hath nothing to 
do with Monoſyllables. Mr. Sheridan, in- 
deed, ſays, that all the Monoſyllables, 
which can properly be called Words, are 
accented. He admits, however, that they 
obtain their Accent, and become Words, 
only by being emphatical, But unleſs they 
conſtitute, or form Part of a Sentence; 
they cannot be emphatical : Whereas Po- 
lyſyllables, or Words of more than one 
Syllable, bear an Accent whether they 
form a Part of a Sentence or no; 7z. e. whe- 
ther they have any Emphaſis or not. Be- 
ſides, Mr. Sheridan, in diſtinguiſhing Ac- 
cent from Emphaſis, defines the former as 
* the Link which ties Sylables together, 


cc and forms them into Words.” A De- 


finition that certainly confines mere Accent 


to Words of more than one Syllable. XN 
Admit- 


| 
| 
1 
y 
| 
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Admitting, however, that, with regard 
to Monoſyllables, Accent and Emphaſis 
are the ſame Thing, the Rule will ſtill 
hold, and the Streſs laid on the accented 
Words of one Syllable is the greateſt; on 
thoſe of two Syllables the next; and ſo on 

to Polyſyllables of any Number. 
By the way it is to he obſerved, that 
when I ſay the Streſs will be the greateſt, 
I mean, that accented Syllables in Words 
of the feweſt Syllables will be ſounded ſo 
much louder or longer in Proportion to 
the unaccented Syllables in the fame 
Words. Thus in anger, beaver, booty, 
cully, darkly, dwindle, &c. the Difference 
between the accented and unaccented Syl- 
lables is greater than in the Words ambu/* 
cade, appertain, cavalcade, intercept, enter- 
tain, repartee, &c. The like Difference is 
ſtill leſs in the laſt Words than in the fol- 
lowing, fſaſſinete, commemorate, contami- 
nate, exemplify, zmpertinent, &c. And again, 
{ill leſs in theſe than in the following, 
eſſeveration, ariſtecratical, commemoration, 
excommunication, diſcontinuation, ecclefiaſtir 
cal, recapitulation, tranſublantiation, &c. 
It is evidently impoſſible to pronounce 
any of the latter Words tolerably diſtinct, 
with» 
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without laying almoſt as much Streſs on 
the unaccented Syllables, as on thoſe which 
are accented. It muſt be alſo quite un- 
neceſſary to inſiſt farther on the Abſurdity 
of thinking to link ſuch aNumber of Sylla- 
bles intelligibly together byone leading Ac- 
cent; for when the Difference between the 
accented and unaccented Syllables is ſo 
little, that, between the ruling Accent and 
the inferior ones, muſt be altogether in- 
adequate to the Purpoſes intended. 

And yet Lord Kaims is of the ſame 
Opinion in this reſpe& with Mr. Sheri- 
dan; laying it down as a general Obſer- 
vation, that a Word of whatever Number 
of Syllables, is not accented upon more 
than one of them. | Nor is this Prac- 
« tice, ſays his Lordſhip, merely arbiz 
ce trary: The Object repreſented by the 
„ Word, being ſet in its beſt Light by a 
« ſingle Accent: Reiterated Accents on 
„ different Syllables in Succeſſion - make 
not the Emphaſis ſtronger, but have an 
« Air, as if the Sound only of the ac- 
« cented Syllables were regarded, and not 
« the Senſe of the Word. 

For my Part, I do not underſtand what 
this ingenious Critic means by giving a 


Word 


Word an Air, as if, &c. but this is very 
certain, that if the longer Polyſyllables 
above-mentioned were pronounced with 
only one Accent, the Senſe of the Word 
would be totally diſregarded, as the Ac- 
cent; when they are hurried over in com- 
mon Diseurds, 4 1s always laid on the moſt 
inſignificant Syllable in the whole Word: 

Thus in excommunication, diſcontinuatian, 
reconciliation, &c. the Accent, if ſingle, 
would be laid on the ca and a; in immu- 


tability, mfallibuity, &c. on the /; and in 
r- ee Circ n » &c, on ths 


cu and J. 


_ Ip art poſſible that * ſuch a Method of 


Accentuation, the Object of Words can be 


et in the beſt Light, or the Senſe of chem 


be moſt regarded ? 
Tf it be ridiculous; . as his Lordſhip hs 


| ſerves, to put an Emphaſis on a Word 


te that of itſelf has no Meaning, and, 
« like Cement, ſerves only to unite Words 
*« ſignificant,” the ſame Rule is equally 
applicable to the Syllables forming Words, 
fome of which are ſignificant, and othors 


in a great Degree merely formal. 


With regard to the t= Propofition 2 
concerning the pretended Uſe of Accent 
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in linking the Syllables of Words toge- 
ther: Nothing can be more chimerical, 
nor has it the leaſt Foundation in Prac- 
tice, except in the Pronunciation of ſuch 
Polyſyllables, as may, without any great 
Impropriety, be accented differently, i. e. 
with either a fat or a ſharp Accent. 
If I pronounce the Word ar-ti-cu-la- 
te tion, ſays Mr. Sheridan, as it is thus 
« divided into Syllables, without diſtin- 
* guiſhing any Syllable from the reſt, it 
« ig no longer a Word, but a Succeſſion 
of Syllables ; but when I pronounce it 
* articuldtion, laying an Accent on the 
«« Syllable Id, that it is which conſtitutes 
« Word, by: uniting the preceding Syl- 
<< lables, and the mien * to it- 
„ + £55 

This Matter appears, n in a 
very different and a very. extraordinary 
Light to me, who cannot conceive _ 
the Streſs laid on a formal and unmean 
Part of a Word, ſhould conſtitute the 5 
fence of It. 

It is, indeed, far . being true that 
it does ſo, it being impoſſible to pro- 
nounce this Word articulation INTELLI- 


GIBLY, without laying an Emphaſis on 


the 
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the firſt or ſecond Syllable, and that as 
great a one (tho not of the ſame Kind) 
as that which is uſually laid on the fourth. 
Add to this, that if we divide the Word 
agreeable to our, Pronunciation of it, the 
articulate Voices, of which it conſiſts, are 
different from the Syllables into which 
Mr. Sheridan hath divided it. Thus, ſup- 
poſing the Accent laid on the firſt Sylla- 
ble, we ſhould ſay ar t-i-cu-12-ton ; if on 
the ſecond, ar- tic-u-là-tion; but we never 
ſay, ar- ti- cu-la- tion: For, in order to 
render any derivative Word (as Polyſylla- 
bles moſtly are) intelligible, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to lay one Accent on ſome 
Part of the radical Term: Whereas, if 
there be but one Accent laid on the whole, 
and that on the Syllable /2, the radical 
Word article would be entirely ſunk in he 
Pronunciation, 
That, in the Cafe of a ſingle fora, it 
is neceſſary to huddle the other Syllables 
indiſtinctly together, to lay the Streſs on 
that ſingle Syllable, is very certain; and 
ſo far the unaccented Syllables of a Word 
may be fad to be joined together by the 


+ The 1 Rus aquick or harp one, and the other 
a ſlow or — one. 


Accent; 
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Accent; but inſtead of being /nked toge- 
ther, they are compreſſed or forced one 
upon another; for the Accent on 4 is ſo 
far from uniting the preceding Syllables of 
of the Word to thoſe which follow it, 
that it abſolutely divides them. 

In like Manner in the Words ac 2 
tal, con trover fal, malefac'tor, cir cumſerdb- 


ing, domineering, &c. there is no Way in 


the World to diſtinguiſh them ſeverally 


from two diſtinct Words in Pronunciation. 


except by the Difference of Pauſe in the 
Middle, and at the End of ſuch Words. 
This pretended linking Quality in the 


Accent, may ſeem to take place in ſuch 


compound Words as orthography, geigra- 
phy, &c. but this is an adventitious Effect 
of the Seat of the Accent, which is owing 
to orthographical Motives, which are fo- 
reign to the preſent Purpoſe. 

Were we to divide our Word into Syl- 
lables, agreeable to the Rules of Orthoëpy, 
inſtead of Orthography, the Accent might 
aſſiſt us in ſuch Diviſion. And, indeed, 
if we confider only the Pronunciation of 
Words, i. e. as they are compounded of 
diſtin& articulate Voices, nothing can be 
more abſurd than the inconſiſtent Method 


of 


/ 
\ 
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of the Grammarians, in dividing Words 
into Syllables. one way, and directing their 
Pronunciation, as Compounds of particu- 
lar 2 Voices, in another. 55 Thus we are 
taught to pronounce the following Words, 
as in the iet Column, and to divide 
them into len in bpelling, as in * 
S ·ů INOS 
. Ar proneunced. , hr As gen., KALE 
Am-i-ty 1 _ A-mi=ty | - 112 
1 ded-i-cate 21 11 de- di-cate j 0 
„ emi-nent e- mi-nent 
hom-i-cide ho- mi-cide 
2 nav-i-gate na- vi- gate 
ff Heg-a-tive | 06 ne-ga-tiye n 
mat - ri- mon x ma tri- mo- nx 
or- thog-ra-phy ore tho-gra- phy 
. .rec-om=pence __ Te=Com-pence | | 
. an-a-gram a-nd-gram 
ap-oſ-tro-phe ehe- pbe 3 
eee a- po- the- ca- x 
an- imcoſ-i-ty — ang 2 
*t akuter F e | 
+ 7; . bout 8 
mad-rirgal ma- dri-gal 
3 mag-a=Zzine i * Bend! toy | 
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Now I itt leave it to the J udgment of 
the Reader to determine whether #/ Fo- 
reigner, or any other, who might only 
know. tlie Sound of che Letters, would 
not ſooner learn to pronounce the above 
Words, by ſeeing them divided into ar- 
ticulate Voices,” — to their real 
Pronunciation, than by puzzling himſelf 
with the numerous aa very exception- 
able Rules that have been invented to re- 


concile this falſe Method of dividing 
Words to — — bp Means 
of Accent. band Sify ddl! 
l $jllables be aieeiottuits Voices, 48 
Srammarians define them, why are not 
Words divided into Syllables, agreeable 
| * ar real-Artioulation *? de" 4 Ss os zug 
TKIOTC inn as em Te: 48 * 
5 | Ri 1911 % N 10 Start 817 778, an;: Rant” 
© r ere kive athet Reaſons for hug dr | 
_ viding Words,” they ſhould not have given ſuch a Defi- 
tion of a Syllable; for if a Syllable he, as they ſay, thoſe 
compleat and diſtinct Sounds which unite in the För- 
min of Words, almoſt all the Rules they lay den für 
dividing Words into Syllables, are falſe. Thüs they fas 
hen a ſingle Cohfonant” comes Between two Vowels, 
<.it goes wirh the 4% Vowel in Kviding a Word into 
* Syilables. “ 40 this true, "however, in ag ot, "aff | 
ment, am iy, capital, arag ou, el ent, icare, fenttal, 
habit, Bon 9g, moi{ el,” and a Thouſand'others of the like 
| Nature? And yet Grammarians uſually only except he 
State's H Letter 
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It. is the bbb tes abſurd Diſtinc= 
tiom between written Sylables and articu- 
late Somnds, that hath cauſed ſuch into- 
lkrable Confuſion in Writing and Speak - 


ing Engliſh. 1 0 nnd TOUT 

J preſume it ſufficiently clear, there; 

| fore, from what hath been advanced, that 
; Mr. Sheridan's Scheme for removing this 
| Confuſien, by Means of Accents, is ra- 
| 1 ee it F. It 4s 

| ibivib 20 5515 +11 496 1113 © this 


Lake fre this Rute, tho che ek Confonant in the 
Alphabet is as exempt from it as the hardeſt. Thus .c in 
ait, and / in , are as firmly attached to the prefed- 
NE. Vowel, as the x in exalt, exift, c 1 
Lord Kaims and Mr. Sheridan conceiye, that the zul 
| ta einten of written Language cannot be exfily pointed 
out to the Reader, without a Diverſity of Typograplical 
Marks; whereas thall endeavour, in the proper Place, to 
Mew, that, with the Help of a few general Rules for Pro- 
nunciation, and the ſimple Uſe of the Marks ſerving to 
p)pint out the grave and acute Sounds among the Ancients, 
| A the juſt Pronunciation of all the Words in our Language 
m be known ax Sight... With regard to the EN of 
 Emphafcs indeed,” this is another Matter, reſpecting the 
Pronunciation of whole Sentences; and depending entirely 
on the Senſe and Meaning of the Writer. 80 that, in 
| | mort and eaſily intrligible Sentences, no Marks of any 
| 5 Kind would be neceſſary to point out the emphatical 
| Words, which would be obvious at firſt Sight. And in 
E more. nice and diffcalt Paſlages, thoſe Words might'be 
ran — - a" 
I F W 


a, 


* 


this Conſideration which firſt induced me 
to think of compoſing a RRRTORILCAT 
GraMMan of the Engh/h Language, on a 
very different Plan, in which I doubt not 
af reconciling the Orthography and Or- 

thoëpy of aur Tongue in a more ſatisfac- 
tory Manner than r 20 TAN been at- 
n r 


srcr. X. 07 the e a Uk of hue 
„„ a Wo ; of Parſe. | 


Mats abc the Nature of arti- 
5 Sounds and Syllables in general, we 
come next to conſider them as they enter 


which End, Woch i in, Uſe, the Jaw Bale and . 
ſmall and great, are fully ſufficient. In Confirmation of 
this, che Reader may turn to the new Edition of Milton's 
Paradiſe Loft, publiſhed for the Uſe of Schools; where 
be.will find the emphatical Words thus diſtinguiſhed. In 
that Work would have been introduced alſo, the Author's 
Mechad of Hecrrtuatien, had he not been fearful it would 
ve been too great a Deviation from the common Plan 
of Printing, to be well received, without ſome previous 
Obſervations on its Expediency and Uſe ; both which 
will be further illuſtrated. and explained at large in a fu- 
kun Mok. I e ; 
az This Work is in great banane. and will d 
5 Bes ada PROT. * 
ot s 240 TYT ts 1 i 6 IR | : 
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into the E g of proſodiacal Quan- 
ti } | | 

"Moſt Writers, on the Proſody {of our 
Language, have deducedadheir Rules from 
the Latin and Greek. It muſt appear 
ſomething ludicrous, however, if not ri- 
diculous, to. People diveſted of claſſical 
Prejudices, to think that the Proſody of a 
living Language ſhould be formed on 
that of a dead one. 

With regard to a Hing Language, a 
Man hath nothing to do but to liſten with 
Attention, to be able, in a very. ſhort 
Time, to judge, with tolerable Accuracy, 
of the Length of ſimple. Sounds. But 
with regard to a dead Language, it 18 
ſurely impoſſible for any one to judge ex- 
actly of the Quantity of thoſe Syllables, 
concerning whoſe Articulation almoſt 
every Nation differ es in Opinion, and 
Practice. | 

Suppoſing, hdweier! that the Mecha- 
niſm of the ancient Verſification ſhould | 
ſufficiently determine the Quantity of the 
Syllables of ancient Languages; yet 1 
ſhould be glad to know what Influence 
ſuch Quantity muſt neceſſarily have over 
| the e of modern Tongues. 1s it 

abt that, | 
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that; being ſpelt in. the Tame Maia 
they muſt be pronounced in the ſama 
Manner? It hath been already obſeryed, 
that the ſame Letters have not the; ſame 
Sound, even among contemporary Land 
guages : How then are. we to judge of 
the Force of thoſe made: Uſe, of . 
Ages” ago? . | 

In Words, mes. immediately 485 
from the Latin or Greek, there is all the 
Reaſon in the World for preſerving the 
particular Quantity of the Syllables, un- 
leſs ſuch a Mode ſhould contradict any 
general Rule or eſtabliſned Mode of Pro- 
nunciation in our own Tongue: In which 
Caſe, the Propriety of abiding by a gene- 
ral Rule, 6ught to ſuperſede the Conkde- 
rations of the Etymology or Orthoepy of 
A particular Word; and that, becauſe no 
Word is properly naturalized, if the Mode 
of pranouncing it differ from the com- 
175 Practice of pronouncing other Eng- 

Words ſo ſpelt; ; ſuch Words, how- 
ever frequently made Uſe of, being i in 
11 rt 1 foreign. _ 
- whatever may have been the Rules 
by which the Writers on Engliſh Proſody 
haye determined the Quantity of Syllables, 


3 the 
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the following Remarks may ſerve to thew 
are precarious and defective. 
In the firſt place, the Mode of ien 
ting the Bength of Syllables in Engliſh 
hath been hitherto abſurd. ' Tt is a very 
proper, as it is the only Way of judging 
of the Quantity of a 8 vitable in à dead 
Language, to deduce it ern the Part it 
bears in the Metre of the Poets. But the 
Harmony of Engliſh Numbers doth not 
depend altogether on the Times of its 
metrical Feet; - do it is abſurd to think of 
deducing the Length of the particular Syl- 


lables compoſing them, from the Place 


* occupy in the Verſe. 
Mr. Say, in his Treatiſe onthe: Aman 


and Variety of Numbers; and after him, 
Mr. Maſon, on the ſame Subject, tell us, 
that Caſfam and Aorent make thoſe Syllables 
ſhort which are naturally long, of ol 
tract a double Time into a fingle one. 


Again, we are told by the latter, ade 


though 4 Syllable be- naturally f Mort, 
40 yet i; it be accented in the ordinary 


« Way of Pronunciation, or the Senſe 
* requires it to be read with an . 


* a _ it f. 4 long ry, Tor * WT 
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To theſe,” I may add the Authority:of 
Mr. Samuel Johnfon, who; in the /Gians- 
mar prefixed to his Dictionary, tells.os, 
that Aereut and ame in Engliſh Ver- 
ſifcation, is the ſame. For my part, 

however, I conceive that the ſureſt 'and 


moſt ample Way of jadging of the Length 


of Syllables in a. living Language, is to 
appeabſto the Ear, and. to the Time taken 
| up in their Pronunciation. 
it is very certain, that their 1 92 70 
is increafed or diminiſhed when 
| they are connected together in a Sentence, 
as the genſe may require the Voice to 
dwell on, or to haſten over ſuch Syllables, 
f. e. AS they are ſignificant or inſignificant. 
Indeed, the Length of the whole Clauſe 
or — ſhould, in the ſame Man- 
ner, be adapted to its Importance in the 
whole Diſcourſe, It is to be obſerved, 
nevertheleſs, that Emphaſis dath not con- 
kalt in lengthening the Syllable, as theſe 
Writers intimate, any more than in raiſing 
its Tone, according, to others; but in giv- 
ing it Force, or pronouncing it full and houd. 
It is true that, to pronounce a Syllable as 
2 and ud as paſfible, we muſt give it 
3 natural 3 but if this be 
H 4 , EX> 
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_excecded, the Conſequence is. notſerapha- 
tical, but a feeble Drawl. On che other 
hand as to Syllables naturally ſhort, no 
Accent or Emphaſis can poſſibly make 
them long: For. Inſtance, the Syllables 
vel, rah, "/op, what Emphaſis can convert 
them into wee, rupe, ſope? Again, what 
Force of Accent or Emphaſis can give the 
Monoſyllables and, band, fiend, the ſame 
Length as the laſt Syllable in commund 417 
he Length of the unaccented fhort 
Syllables in a Verſe, depends entirely on 
the Time allotted for the longeſt empha- 
_ ticaE:Word' in the Verſe or Sentence; the 
Length and Loudneſs of every other Word 
in that Sentence being greater or leſs in 
Proportion to the Degree of Significance 
and Importance, which it bears in Rela- 
dy to ſuch principal Word or Words. 
HFence it is that, if neutral Words be 
Made ſhort in any Diſcourſe, they are not 
made poſitively ſo, or reduced exactly to 
Half the Time of long Syllables, but may 
be of various Lengths, agreeable to their 
Importance. Now, . it is in the 
Power of Accent and Emphaſis, by en- 
forcing- one Syllable, and thereby giving 
heh its natural _— to render others 


C ompa — 
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 conperatively.ſhorter 3, it doth not, as L be» 
fore obſerved, make ſhort ones long, and 
long ſhort, or even neutral ones: hex; 90. 
ũitiyely or indefinite. 

The Emphaſis and ö — * 
longeſt and loudeſt Syllables in 3 Verſe, 
are certainly poſitiye . for if either be car- 
ried to exceſs, Speabing degenerates into 
Drawling or Roaring. But the Duration of 
the ſherter Syllables is purely relative, that 
of the ſhorteſt being indefinite, and li- 
er by Waun * the Sen 
$0272 22 
Af — ſame — were * — at 
| ans Linde with Deliberation, and at ano- 
ther with Impetuoſity, it is certain the 
Length of the Syllables would be diffe- 
rent; but the Length of any one Syllable 
would: ſtill: bear — ſame Proportion to 
that of any other in the ſame Senteger⸗ if 
ſpoken with equal'Propriety...  -; 

Hence it appears, that the 1 and 
Harmony of Engliſh Numbers do not de- 
pend on the ſole Diſpofition of long and 
ſhort Syllables: Quantity, with us, not 
conſiſting merely of Tone or of Tune, as it 
as ſuppoſed to have done among the An- 
een For it is verx certain, that Accent 

| ſupplies 
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ſupplies the Place of Time in Englith 
Verſe; that is, a ſhort accented-Syllable 
hath the fame F orce, and ſupplies; the 
| fame Place in a Foot as a long accented 
one. It doth not hence follow, however, 
that the natural Length or Time of Sylla- 
bles ſhould be neglected, or conſidered as 
Ae beer WE Ache . as wg. cum or 
Accent. b 

It is Wee edits Way, 
which ſome Writers have hit upon, of 
getting rid of the Difficulty of aſcertaining 
the Length of Syllables, by ſubjecting 
Time to Accent, and ar ſuch Syllas | 
bles either ſhort or long, juſt as they hap- 
pen to ſtand-in the Verſe. We ſhould 
read, however, with as little Propriety, 
by attending /o/ely to the Streſs of Accent 
and Emphaſis (important as they con- 
feſſedly are) as we ſhould in dunn neg 
lecking them for mere Time. 
It would be attended alſo with equal 
Impropriety, if no other Diſtinction were 
made between long and ſhort Syllables, 
than the uſual Method of ſuppoſing one 
juſt twice as long as the other. The Ab- 
ſurdities into which the Advocates yok this 
2 51 fall, are, indeed, truly ridiculor 


m te Quantity of Ver roy 
Nan, after making the above Diſtinc- 
tibn, and imputing to a ſhort Syllable 
what he calls a ingle Time, confeſſes, that 
% Times, fore: being in Reality, and in 
Length of Pronunciation, | more than 
< fen of the ſinglt or ſhort ones. And 
yet he ſuppoſes it in the Power of the 
Accent or Emphaſis to prolong a ſhort 
Syllable even to'/ three: ale ats penn 
| n nn iT ehre e 7.5 
The ſame Thing, ban, he; Glyn, 1 | 
| obſervable. in the Latin Quantities, and 
was remarked by Quinctilian. Et longis 
Jongiores, et brevibus ſiuit breviores Syulalæ . 
But what doth this prove, except that 
the Emphaſis, or natural Mode of Pro- 
nunciation, might poſſibly, among the 
Latins (as it doth with us) compenſate for 
the various Length of Syllables in the 
Compoſition of Verſe. This at leaſt is 
vertiin, chat it doth, by no means, prove 
the Propriety of the ſimple Diſtinction of 
SyHMables merely into long and ſhort 
Ff Synabies are long and * there are 
nde N N are mn it Un 


— 


219) To * e 62 
Gene- 18. . ce n 
im- 
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impoſſible, in fuch a Diverſity,” to paſs 
from one poſitive Quality to another which 
is quite oppoſite, without encountering 
ſome in the Midway. It might, in Fact, 
be as well aſſerted, that there are no di- 
ſtinet Sounds between any given Note and 
its Octave, as to pretend there are not Syl- 
lables of different Lengths between a Breve 
of one Time, and a Longum of two Times. 
The Cenſure of Iſaac Voſſius may poſſi- 
bly not be altogether juſt; but it muſt 
be allowed, that the common Notions 
with regard to the Difference of the Syl- 
lables, hath given great Room for his 
aſſerting. That there is nothing but 
«Confuſion of Quantities in the modern 
* Odes. That the Moderns have no re- 
„ gard to the natural Quantity of Sylla- 
e hles ; and have introduced an unnatural 
e and barbarous Variety of long and ſhort 
Notes, without any regard to the Sub- 
« ject and Senſe of the Verſe, ar the e 
c tural Pronunciation.“ 
To invalidate this Objection, it is trig, 
among other Things, that, notwithſtand- 
ing Accent and Quantity were two diffe- 
rent Things among the Ancients, “ it is 
* pan any ſuch Diſtinction between 
| cc the 
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te the Accents and Quantities can be ob- 
bs; ſerved in reading Engliſh, as one may 
* preſently be convinced, by mag the 
44 Experiment 1 5 

Now, I am fully perſuaded that the | 
Epesent would determine the con- 
trary, and that there cannot be a more vi- 
cious Cuſtom in Reading than that of 
neglecting the natural Length of the Syl- 
lables, and confining the Rythmus or 
Metre of Engliſh Verſe to a certain Num- 
ber of Syllables, pronounced long or ſhort, 
juſt as their Poſition in the Verſe, or the 
Emphaſis of the Sentence may require. 

Mr. Maſon, in order to juſtify the above- 
mentioned Aſſertion, gives an Inſtance, 
wherein a double Time, as he calls it, is 
contracted into a. fingle one. And, in- 
deed, Mr. Say, and others, tell us of a 
cuſtomary Method of contracting two ſhort 
Syllables into one. The Cuſtom, how- 
ever, muſt be extremely vicious, and tend 
to great Confuſion in Pronunciation. 4 

The Example brought by Maſon is the 
following 1 
I Inf erndl Serpents, He * it was why Giile, 


. + Maſon on i the Power of Numbers, Pages 10 and I te | 
Here, 


—— wee 
— 


n = 
DM Ix 
= * 


. Pm 
— — 
= — — 


* * 
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-- Here, continues this Author, the Sylla= 
bles in, nal, pent, whoſe, which are natu- 
rally long, are all ſhort by Accent. Now, 
I cannot poſſibly find out how theſe Sylla- 
bles can naturally be equally long, or even 
nearly: ſo; nor can I diſcover why the Syl- 
lable in (which if I did not call a ſhort. 
one, I ſhould denominate a geutral. i. e. 
neither long nor ſhort): ſhould, by Poſi- 
tion, be here rendered ſhort, eſpecially 
when it is joined to the ſhort Syllable'zhe. 
Two ſhort Syllables may be well enough 
— into a lang one, but to have a long 
a ort both contracted into a ſtort 
—9 is rather going too far. It is the 


more needleſs alſo, as the Verſe might be 


almoſt as well read without it. Again, as 


to the Word wos, there is not the leaſt 


Pretence for its being accounted or pro- 
nounced ſhort in this Place, except what 
is deduced from the arbitrary and mecha- 
nical Rule, laid down: by ſome for * 
Strudnre of an heroic VerſeG. 

Mr. Johnſon defines Verſyfication to "= 
the Arrangement of a cri "Number 
of Sylables, according to certain Laws. 
This certain Number of Syllables in he- 
roic and tragic Poetry, he declares to be 


CF). A 5 ten; 


— 
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tem; in the Arrangement of which, he 
ſays, the Accents. are to be placed on the 
even Syllables, every Line, confidered by 


itſelf, being more harmonious as this Rule 
is more ſtrictly obſerved *. x. 


Miami aliatdundic Terk. Fas 1 


would be more even or regular, I grant ; 


but I deny that they would be more ar- 
monious, even conſidered ſeparately T. I 
ſhould be glad to know from what Prin- 
ciple of Nature it is, that the regular al- 
ternate Succeſſion of five ſhort and five 
long Syllables forms a more harmonious 


line than a different Succeſſion or a 
tion of ſuch Syllables. 


That Verification conſiſts of che Arrange- 


ment of Syllables, according to certain 


Laws, is very true; but the heroic Mea- 
ſure. is not confined to a certain Number of 
Syllables ; nor are the Laws of Arrange- 


ment . ſuch as Mr. TAS es 


2 bs uhu, Eli Grammar gero in Dc | 
tianary, Fol. Ed. OF | 
"x X fallicient Proof of this will-be given Berater. | 
3 be more fully demonfrated in treating of 
r 
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As a Proof of this Aſſertion, I ſhall quote 
ſome few convincing Lines, to ſhew that 
an heroic Verſe is not confined to a cer- 
tain Number of. Syllables, and, at the 
ſame Time, to give as full a Demonſtra- 
tion, that, though the. Accent doth ſome- 
times ſupply the Place of Time, in form- 
ing the Quantity, yet that it cannot al- 
ways do ſo to the Excluſion of Time, 
without deſtroying the Propriety, Beauty, 
and, I will add, Harmony of the Numbers. 

There are no leſs, for Inſtance, than 
fourteen Syllables in the firſt, and twelve 
in the laſt of the following Verſes. 
And many an amorous, many a humorous Lay, 
Which many a Bard had chanted many a Day. 

And yet, there is not one that can be 


ſpared in the harmonious Renetition .of 
thofe Lines. The vicious Cuſtom of con- 


tracting our Syllables, in order . reduce 
them to the Standard of five accented and 
five unaccented, would make us read theſe 
Verſes in the Manner following. 

Anũ man an am r us, man 4 bum r us Lay. 
Which man a Bard had chanted man a Day. 
But could an y Thing be more barbaraus. 
than ſuch Cees and Nn, of 
| the 


in the Quantity of Perſe. 11 5 


the natural Len engtli of Ae 3 com- 
yy theſe: Verſes ? 
Againy we? have a E Example in in 


the following VERS 257t -< 
7... J%s ITY; Bull . 


— . 
If Accent may always ſupply the Place 
of Nine, and the Harmony of the Verſe 
depends on a ſtrict Adherence to the above 
Rules concerning Accent, which makes 


Syllables long or ſhort by arbitrary Poſi- 


tion, We e Breet n 115 Verſe 


thus, "bf h 7 
_ 1 INT * The desde Bull | 3 
| Roi P Fo — 50 50% rebel lig rang the Woods: 
On the other hand, if the Harmony 1 
Verſe principally conſiſts, as I conceive it 
| does, i in the Conſonance or Affinity which 
the Words of ſuch Verſe bear to their 


Meaning, or in their Propriety or Apti- 


tude to Ls we that Meaning, we ſhould 
certainly find it in giving every Syllable 
of this Verſe its full Sound and natural 


_ Length thus, ; 
"The es Bull 


Rod Balliwing,” ola r2bellos ding rang the N "TH M4 


The diſcerning Reader will not only 
infer, from theſe Examples, the Neceſſity 


of Wee a Diſtinction between Accent 
1 and 


4 
— —— — — — 
— oy CT hoy 
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and mere Time; but alſo the like Neceſſity 
of conſidering Quantity in Engliſh Verſe 
as compounded. of both; the one being 
no more to be neglected in Reading with 
N _ the other. 


SECT. Xl. of Enghhh Numbers, or metri- 
FRF Fee. ee 


112 Was SB terved⸗ in hs ſecond Section, 
chat Men could neither ſpeak, nor be un- 
derſtood, by à kegular Sücceffion of uni- 
form and unvaried Sounds; and, that 
hence the Voice would. neceſſarily fall into 
a certain Kind of Modulation, both. in 
Speaking and Reade, nn 
This M ulation,” it is preſumed, PN 
gave riſe to the Invention of metrical Feet, 
or Numbers, which, being diſpoſed in. a 
certain Order, are denominated” Verſes. 
Of theſe Verſes, again, there are various 
Kinds, according to the different Species 
of Feet made Uſe of, or the particular 
Modes of Diſpoſition. a 

From obſerving the e Effect 
of Numbers in poetical Compoſitions, 
the Orators adopted them in their pro- 
faic Declamations ; hence forming, what 
WH 4 is 
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is way. called, nun, AE. flowing 
Stile. 
$ Many. Tadaed; and. 3 are the 
Stories recorded of tlie Effects of this At- 
tention, to numerous Compoſition, among 
the ancient Orators of Greece and Rome. 
If it be true, however, (as ſome of the 
Learned aſſert) that tha Ancients read by 
the Quantity * only, it is certain, that 
neither their Modes of Reading, nor of 
formi ng Syllables into metrical Feet, are 
at all eoblicable to the Engliſh Language: 
- This Point, it is true, .hath been greatly 
laboured by ſome Writers, who have en- 
deavoured to trace out the ancient Ryth- 
mus and Quantities in Engliſh Verſe. 
But they have, in theſe Attempts, diſ- 
played a much greater Share of Learning 
than Ingenuity, as will appear from the 
e. Review of thoſe unſucceſsful At- 
Dr. Pemberton, Mr. Maſon, and 
A all others who have written on this 
Subject, admit, that Accent and Emphaſis 
(which they fa is an Elevation of the 
Voice) ſupply the Place of Time on every 
Word or Syllable on which they fall. The 


1 1 4 the Time, or r the n of the Syllbls 
_ for- 
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former ſays, that the Emphaſis implies 
“greater Length in the Syllable : And 
the latter, that the Syllables, when ac- 
cented, are confidered as long *. It is cer- 
_ tain, however; as hath dar already 
ſhewn, that there are Syllables which 
cannot be prolonged in the Pronuncia- 
tion, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt Em- 
phaſis. It is elear then, that Accent and 
Emphaſis do not actually give Time, but 
ſupply the Want of it in the Compoſition 
of metrical Feet. Nothing can be more 
abſurd, therefore, than to perſiſt in re- 
ducing Englith, Numbers to the me; 
Spondees, &c. of the Ancients. 
If, as Mr. Maſon repeatedly eee 
the proper Accent and Emphaſis is the 
chief Rule that determines the Engliſh | 
Quantities; why are not the Value of 
theſe Accents determined, and the Feet 
meaſured by them, ĩnſtead of the Standard 
of long and ſhort Syllables, which is not 
applicable? The Humouriſt at Oxford, 
who formerly ſold ſtrong Beer by the Ell, 
_ auch ſuch. another Kind of a enen. 


oe Pemb. Obſervations on e mt: I2 5. 
On 8 R of en, Page 11. 
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The An however, is evident why 
the Degrees of Emphaſis. could not. be 
eſtimated. This could not be done while 
it was held to conſiſt in a Riſing of the 
Voice ; as by this Method thoſe Degrees 
would have farmed a muſical Scale, and 
have at once betrayed. the Abſurdity of 
confounding the Tone of the Voice with 
its Energy and Force ., 

It is for Want of having Eyed on a pro- 
per Criterion, by which to judge of the 
Quantity of Syllables, that the Writer laſt 
mentioned finds it ſo very difficult to ac- 
count for the Diverſity of thoſe metrical 
Feet he affects to diſcover in our Engliſh | 
Verſes. In his Endeavours to do this, in- 


; deed, he falls into the Krayge. Inconſi- 


It is not without Dificulty that Perſons can diveſt 
themſelves of this Prejudice reſſ petting the Elevation and | 
Cadence of the Voice, in Speaking and Reading ; - it not 
| being eaſy for thoſe, who are unacquainted with Muſic, to 

_ diſtinguiſh between a loud Note and a high one. That L 
might not be miſtaken, however, myſelf i in this Particu- 
lar, I repeated, at different Times, ſeveral Paſſages from 
Milton and other Poets, in the Hearing of one of the 
greateſt Maſters in that Science; who, after paying the, 
utmoſt Attention to the ſeveral articulate Sounds in each 
Sentence, declared them to be all of the ſame Tone. 


Ti 155 ſtency 


— 
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ſtency of den ying that Accent and Em- 


phaſis have any Effect in raiſing the Voice 
at all. Thus, he tells us for Exam ple, 
that The Drum is an Inſtrument which, 
« in a wonderful Manner, ſhews the 


« Force and Power of poetic Numbers ; 
« for though its Sound be only a Mono- 


« tony, yet it exactly expreſſes all the 
«« different Qualities of the ſeveral Feet. 


And when we beat thoſe Numbers upon 


« jt, only by varying the Movement into 
* quicker or flower, and making the Sound 
« ſtronger or fo Her, the Mind is affected 
« as much as it is by an Inſtrument that 
*« runs all the Notes of a Gamut +.” 

Nothing can be more unexceptionable 
than what is advanced in the above Paſ- 
ſage; and yet this very ſame Writer tells 
us, elſewhere, that Emphaſis is raiſing 
« the Voice; Cadence is falling it; and, 
« When rightly een is very muſi- 
ce cal *.“ | 

When he comes to eat the Mecha- 
niſm of Verſe, however, and to enquire 


into the Compottcs of metrical F cet, we 


- 


2 Effay on the Power of Te FP Page I4 
Eſſay on Eloeution, Page 24. 
So =e 
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ſee he is obliged to reject this Mode of 
Harmony entirely, even though he admits 
that Accent and Emphaſis principally de- 
termine the . of Engliſh Num- 
bers. 

The Futility of attempting to deter- 
mine Engliſh metrical Feet, after the 
Rules of the Ancients, will farther appear 
by what this Author advances on the Sub- 
ject of proſaic Numbers, and the Manner 
of examining the Feet of which any Pe- 
riod is compoſed. | 
| © There is ſo great a Parade of Learning, 

and ſo little Regard to Propriety on his 
Obſervations on this Subject, that T can- 
not reſiſt the Temptation of quoting the 
two firſt, with his Introduction to them. 
Tc Concerning the Manner of reducing 
% proſaic Numbers, or examining the 
Feet of which any Period is compoſed, 
* we are here (ſays He) to take Dionyſius 
c for our Guide, who hath ſhevyn us, in 
various Inſtances, how proſaic Num- 
& bers are to be reduced, To take one 
« out of many, let us ſee in what Man- 
«© ner he examines the Numbers of that 


F celebrated Speech of Thueydides, which 
| I 4 6 5 c he 


: "wo 


4 


each Member of it is compoſed of the 
moſt ſublime and generous Feet: For 
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< he affirms to be full of Grandeur bad 
* Dignity, and begins thus, Of lab; 40 A- 
<< * ray ace n ende, li Tran 


ac 
1 


ce 


ore m2o|dire Tw|rojue TH Adyos. ToſFe. 
Now that which gives ſuch an Air of 
Majeſty tothis Sentence (ſays he) is, that 


in the. firſt Member, which ends with 


Lipnedher, the three firſt Feet are Spon- 
dees, the fourth an Anapæſt, the fifth a 
Spondee, and the ſixth a Cretic, And 
© in the ſecond Member of the Sentence, 
which begins with the Word smn 
the two firſt Feet are Bacchics, (which 
he calls Hypebacebics) the third a Cretic, 
and the two laſt Feet Baccbics; the 
* whole concluding with an odd 8 yllable, 
* Which is common, 


% Now here I would 8 the follow- | 


« ing Obſervations. 

1.) That in reducing | Proſe-Sen- 
* tences into their. original Numbers, 
there is no Neceſſity to confine our- 
ſelves to diſſyllable Feet only. 


„ For-in reducing the firſt ember of 


. 404 


* this Sentence, E uſes both the 


60 diſ- 


or metrical Feet." © 5 


« diſſyllable and triſſyllable Feet: But it 


4 is capable of being reduced 1 into all diſ- 


0 ſyllable Numbers thus, -G. ue. | WAL 


& Abl Ty eas nn | wenſoloy And 
od according to this Method of Reduc- 
« tion, . you ſee there is but one feeble 


« Foot among them, viz. the Pyrrhic in 


« the fourth Place; and even this is not 


« at all amiſs, as it is there ſituated ; for 


ce the Spondee immediately following cor- 


« res its Rapidity, and gives it the £ 


«4. agreeable Air of an Anapeſt. 

, Therefore (2.) in examining the 
« Numbers of a profaic Period, it is uſu- 
« ally the beſt Way to reduce them into 


1 Feet of three Sjlables rather than thofe- 


«of two. 7 

% For this 1 ; 3 N 
« there may be ſeveral weak and baſe 
6 diſſyllable Feet in it, yet as they ſtand 
« in Conjunction with others of a better 
Quality, they are ſtrengthened and har- 
c monized, and become very good Feet 
« of three or four Syllables. Thus the 


40 Pyrrhic and the Trochee, though they 


1 are both weak and feeble Numbers of 
. themſelves, yet, followed by a Spandee, 
| be. mp 
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r they gather Force, and the one has the 
Air of an Anapeft, and the other of a 
<« Cretic,, which are both good triſſylla- 
« ble Feet. And therefore Dionyſus, 
«© you obſerve, reſolves the ſecond Mem- 
i ber of the Sentence into all Triyllables;, 

CY by which Diviſion they appear. to be 
« all ſtrong. and generous N umbers: 
% Whereas, were they to be divided all 
into Diffyllables thus ; cal. Toy 
85 Apo fler a e „ Toy | No | TDs, 
«© — there would appear to be no leſs than 
cc three Trochees, which of themſelves are 
* baſe and feeble Feet, and might tempt 
* us to think that the Numbers were not 
% good: But being all ſucceeded by a 
* long Syllable, they are exalted and con- 
« firmed, and aſſume the Grace and Force 
of a e winch 4 is a good triffyllable 


„ Foot.” 


2" * Aster Ge Example (proceeds Mr. 
_ «© Maſon) let us examine the Feet in the 
*© Engliſh Tranſlation of the two firſt 
« Verſes of the Bible, and we ſhall pre- 
« {ently fee how much the Grandeur 
“of the Stile is owing to the Strength 


10 and Magnificence of the Numbers, m 
cc which : 


„which the Tranſlators are often e ; 


& W (ol 


« In the Relax Gd MIN the 
ce Hav ns | and the Earth, | ind the Earth 
& | was without | Form and wad; Fl and 
60 © Darkneſs * Was * | the Tels - the 


1333 a 12 . 5 "= w # 4 45S EL # * 
? ; 4 


| £6. Theſe three MEN reduced, 


6 appear to be made up of all the moſt 


« generous Feet, vis. the Spondee, Cretic, 


% Moloſſus, Bacchic, Iambic and Anapefh, | 


oh without one. weak or faultering Foot 
« among them; unleſs it be the firſt, 
3 er is a Dachl: And that being 
* corrected by a * Syllable immedi- 
« ately ſucceeding, becomes a gd. ini- 
cc tial Number. 
dei little Reflection will 3 to 
gonvince the diſcerning Reader of the Fu- 
tility of the above Obſervations and Ap- 
lication. It is to be remarked, in the 
firſt Place, that, according to Mr. Maſon 
himſelf, even the Greek Paſſage he quotes 
from Thucydides, may be ſcanned dif- 
ferent Ways; that is, it may be either 
| reduced 


= 
—— —ꝑ ——————— —=:t( : — — | : 
F A in ͤV— 


- ——ð¹²:0Z 


— Ren —ͤ— ! —— — — 1 
N 5 * 


reduced into Feet that are noble and gene. : 


rous, or into thoſe which are baſe ane 


feeble. But is it poſſible that the Dignity 


and Grandeur of this Paſſage, if real, ſhould 
depend on the Method of ſcanning it? 
Doth the Reduction of the Words into 
metrical Feet make any Alteration in the 
Words | themſelves ? Ts not their Har- 
mony and Succeſſion the ſame, whatever 
Way they are ſcanned, or whether they 
are ſcanned or not? A Perfon who 


- doth not underſtand Greek, may well be 


tempted to think that Dignity and Gran- 
deur in a great Degree chimerical, which 
is thus dependent on the Mechaniſm of | 


| Numbers. 


Again, with regard to the Application 
of his Rules to the Tranſlation of the 
Bible, I will ſuppoſe the Verſes he hath 
cited divided i in this Manner. 


77 the [i FATE E | creatled. t [ 
Heav'ns aud] the Earth, | and the } Earth 
was |: without | Form and I void; 4 
Darkneſs 1% was TH RE Face . 


Deep. | e | 5 8 
* 4 * * ' | 7 8 


or metrical Feet. 12g 


In this Caſe, the Reader will ſee that 


the Paſſage will contain two Pyrrhics, and 
a Number of Trochees, all baſe and feeble 
Feet. It is yet evident, that the Words 
being unaltered, the real Dignity and 
Harmony ny the wh muſt. be * 
ſame. ain an 

N. re it r the Bakiieſs of ths 
Reader to make every Thing appear noble 
and great, whether it really be ſo. or not, 
I grant that the Rule of Dionyſus, here 


adopted by Mr. Maſon, is a very good 


one; but if he is to repreſent Things ex- 
ä actly as he finds them, I do not ſee how 
any particular Method of ſcanning a Paſ- 
ſage, can either add to, or e it, of 
its natural Beauties. 

The like Error Mr. Maſon falls ane 
with regard to the Meaſures of Engliſh 
Verſe ; ſome of thoſe which he calls Iam- 
bic, having nothing eſſential to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Trochaic. Thus he quotes 
the following Imitation of Adrian's Ad- 


dreſs to his Soul, and the three firſt Stan- 


ꝛzas of Mr. Pope's Univerſal Prayer, as 
Examples of the lambic Verſe. 


- 


3: 7. 


I 

. 
- | 
1 

| 

| | 
| 

f 

| 

1 
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dle. nhl nu | DO bs be 
Nuſt we þ:y0Jon|ger live | rogethor,” Ani q 
4 doſt | thou prune | thy beende wing, 1211 
To take | thy flight [ thou know'ſt ] not whither g. Nn 
* Kv| niocous Vein, | thy pleas fg Folly}: GE 
Lies al Fpagtcefied, Arq freotzs) 37 0D od 
And pen] fve, eig. eee. 1,919 Be 
2" Thou ee ly edu N not tg ; 5 


7 794 Fel 844 ny Wi 
29 5 0 PE. s UntvensAL Praven.” 5 
1 Di 58} 4\ LL O1 a. 40 e 25 


— an 10 ic f ifs l 159 Hes 
Stil i Ttbd riöbt E ay; 29113} 1 N65 988 R 
If I * am wrong, [ thy Grace |ilipart, oy No 5. CAL 


17 #% * 5 a 
rende re de We: nn 27: . 
Ta 8 f . 4 
441 E 10 221 11}; wot "EET £33 433 J E 4434-9 


N rj b. mot; 15 F 

And imſptous Pie content; T3017 . All 39 

*. ought | diy wwisſdüm hath ] fs, 

e erer Ye, 

5 i di Bas ide it ot 40 

- Teivh me $a} Kates; AS 30 22: 

To hide „e Fault LG. 93 10 S igtuenel 
That Mercy I [ to o[thers ſhow, | 

That Mer{cy ſhow | to me. 
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It is certain that, by arbitrarily making 
accented Syllables long, and unaccented ones 
ſhort, the above Verſes are twiſted in the 
Scanning into a Kind of mixt Jambic; but 
if the Iambic Meaſure be, as it is gene- 
rally defined, | quick,: ight, and fprighthi +, 
and the Trochaic, on the other hand, weak 
and languid, I. think it would be much 
more conſiſtent with the uſual Definition 


of theſe Meaſures; and with the Senſe of 


the Verſes, to ſcan them as Trochaics. 

This might — done with the Introduction 
of as few Jambics, Spondees, and Dadyls, as 
Mr. Maſon hath introduced Trochees, 
Spondees, Pyrrichs, Anapæſts, and Am- 
phybracchys, eſpecially if we take the ſame 
Liberty of ſetting off a ſupernumerary Syl- 
lable, as Mr. Maſon hath done in ſcan- 
ning the er g ane he valle 
Trochaic, ODE OE 


bit whih | gente, with | Temper br. el 
25 Wiſdom | ofer thy I Lips pelade;, ICIS 310 

” Virtue | guards thy | gen'rous | Breaſt, TELE oi 

+ Kindnefs | all thy | Actions | * 1 


4 Horace calls the Iambic Foot pes citus, . Is, alſo 


generally defined by the Moderns + as a bold rapid Move- 
ment. 


” 4 


Evry 


— ——— KB —V—p— — — en a 


- 
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eh bens de; | Bis & | mine; a 

Ei) female | Grace is | thine ; TOTES NI CAS 
'Chaſte De]portment, | arileſs | Mein, | 1 
h ON - Ws e N {£1284 


(Mars 26 no Reaſon. can be given why 
the ſupernumerary Syllable may not be 
ſet off at the Beginning, as well as at the 
End of the Line ＋. what, if we ſhould 
ſcan theſe Lines after the Manner of Tam- 
bics, would not both . Sound and Senſe | 
TOY rat an r e 


1555 [tk FER t. with regt bien. 
Wieſdom ober I thy Lips ! preſides ; | 


Wie guards thy gen'Jrous Breaſt, 
n al L 1 rh . 


322 oh is to 8 that Sele Writers de not al- 
ways abide by their own Rules. The Monoſyllable J, in 
the laſt Line but one, of the Verſes quoted from Pope's 
Univerſal Prayer, is made ſhort, though it be ſtrongly 
emphaſized. Again, the laſt Syllable of the compound 
Word home-felt, cannot One be n in this "0 thy 

without injuring the Senſe. | 

+ Mr. Maſon taking off one, and 3 two Syl- 
lables, from the Beginning of the Verſes he calls Ana- 

p=ſts. At the: ſame Time he makes no Scruple of mak- 
ing long and even emphatical Syllables ſhort, i in order to 
adopt the Words t to his ſuppoſed Meaſures. ag TA 


or metrical Feet. += 29 


© 1 Ey]ry home|felt Bliſs | is mine, 
T7 Ev]ry fe|male Grace is thine; 
aan | Deport|ment, art{eſs Mein, 
Con verſe ſweet, | and Heart | ſerene. - 
8 In like Manner, ſhould we ſcan the 
Verſes, before quoted as Iambics, convert- 
ing them into Trochaics, thus, 


Poor! lneſe, | prerey, | Hantering | Thing! 

1 Muſt 1 we no | longer F live together, | 
* And | | do thou 1 prune thy | trembling | Wiag, 5 
To [| take thy l flight thou | know'ſt not [ whither 


9 conceive that the Trochaic Meaſure; 
which, according to this Writer, is na- 
. ?urally-ſeft, languid, and flowing,” would 
ſuit the Subject as well as, or better than, 
the Iambic. Be this, however, as it will, 

the Verſes are till the ſame, ſcan them 
which Way you pleaſe, which ſhews how 
little applicable the ancient Meaſures are 
to Engliſh Poetry, and how much we are 
ſtill at a Loſs for a mechanical Criterion, 


by which to eſtimate the true Quantity of 


metrical Feet or Syllables. 

This will appear ſtill more conſpicuous, 

on comparing ſome Englith Verſes, whoſe 

Effects and Harmony are totally different, 
1 ' and 


1 
XY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
| 
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and yet would be ſeanned, after the Mode of 
the Ancients, exactiy in the ſame Manner. 
There is a Paſſage in Milton s Paradiſe 
Regained, wherein he introduces Satan, re- 
commending to our Saviour, the Study of 
the Athenian Orators. ee IR 
; Those Ancient, whoſe refifilefs Eloquence I 3 
Wielded at Will that fierce Democratie, © © 


Shook th* Arſenal and fulmin'd .over Greece, ; 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes Throne; ge 


In expatiating on the Beauty of theſe 


Lines, it hath been obſerved, kat Milton 


hath here * deſcribed the Haſty Changes 
« of the Paſſions and Counſels of the an- 
« cient Orators, in the. very Movements 

«. of his Verſe; at the ſame Time expreſ- 
« ſing the Vim Demo/tbenisg. the Force or 
cc Vehemence of Demoſthenes, in the 
« mere Situation of the Words fierce and 
+; refiflleſs, with an equal Burſt of Thun- 
1 der ſhaking. the Arſenal, and Light ning 
at once over Greece to Macedon, and 
«« the diſtant Throne of Artaxerxes; that 
n the Apprehenſion of thole Ages, 

« from one End of the Earth to another, 
« with a like Vehemence, a 


ws, 


. Rapiadity. of Numbers *,” > 74x17 1 


' ® Fay, on the Harmony of Wee 4 
DL 5 That 


That-theſe. Verſes contain much of that 
2 ee Propriety, and Rapidity af Hu- 


preſſion, which is imputed to them, I 
do readily admit; but if the Numbers, of 
vhich they are compoſed, are juſtly eſti- 
mated by the Suecefſion of long and ſhort 
Syllables, I cannot ſee ho their Force or 
Propriety depends. merely. on their Num- 
bers : For certain it is, that the Harmony 
and Mode of Expreſſion in the following 
Verſes is totally different; and yet there 


is exactly the . Succeſſion of long and 


ſhort 8 lables, or the fame Numbers i in 
them as in n the raren bd 


| — — - The lobe. Ship 
Rode beeyant oer the liquid Element, 
__  Wafred by Winds; that blew'in Symphony; : 


Not Goſſamers e' er wanton'd in the Breeze 
So placid, as her artifictat Wings. 


1 
£23997 1 « 


_. The Reader will ſee that, i in 1 a 
tion, T have not taken the Liberty to fub- 
flifure"Arcont for Quantity; but 55 pre- 
ſeryed not only the ſame Succeſſion of long 
and Hort Syllables, but! have placed the yery 
Accents in the fame Parts of the Lines, 
and have. Even imitated the Sounds, as far 
pa the e Subject would admit. This will 


K 2 | be : 
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be more conſpicuous on n. them 
cloſer ee 1P; ee ee 


C 


Thoſe ans. REG KR OY 2 
ö | Roe butent y the lauid bias, 8 

0 Wielded at Will that fierce — 

1 Wafied by Winds, that How in ggü. | 
= Shook th? Arſenal and fulmin'd over Greece, 

1 Not Gofſemers ber ae in the Bree 1 | 
Fa Macedon, and Artaxerxes' Throne; OW 
le, « ber ahi Wings. AID) af 23 


We Sod none of the Powers of Thunder 
and Lightning, that LE 


Shook th? Arſenal, = fulmin'd « over ns, 
To Macedon 5 and Artazerxes" Throne; 3. | 


in the Numbers of the correſpondingLine, 


Not Goſſamers e 'er r wanton'd i in the Breeze 
So . as her artificial Wings. 


# . 
PLL: 37 2 


i | -_— yet was. 8 . even * 
N | | Conſtruction of the n are TT 
1 | nearly the ſame. 8 

It is very evident, on thus comparing 
= - theſe two Paſſages, that ſomething more 
Ei than Time muſt enter into the Compoſition 


of Engliſh N umbers. I am, indeed, ſur- 
ls * 


” 


— 
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priſed to find this ancient Criteria of 
Quantity, ſo much inſiſted on, as it is, by 


Writers who have been reduced to the Ne- 


ceſſityofconſtantly breaking thro their on 
Rules, to accommodate the Syllables in 


ſome Verſes, to their imaginary Numbers. 


The following Verſes Mr. Maſon calls 
Anapæſtic, and ſcans thus. ED | 


"With Hearts bold Ny Rout, 
"We'll re repel the vile Rout, - | 
And follow fair Liberty” s Cali; 
"Well ruſh on the Foe, | FRA 
0 deal Death in each Blow, ih 174, Pen 
Till Conqueſt and Honour, crown all. | a weg e . 


Accertg to this Method of ſeanhing; 
the Words bold, we'll, vile, fair, deal, each, 
crown, which are all naturally /ong Sylla- 
bles, and moſt of them emphatical beſides, 
are yet marked ſhort. On the other hand, 
the laſt Syllable in repel i is made long, thoꝰ 
naturally ſhort, and not to be lengthened 
by the Accent; as are alſo the firſt Sylla- 


bles in follow, liberty, conqueſt, and honour; 


all of the ſame Nature. Nothing, ſurely, 
can be more palpable than the Abſurdity 


. 7 pel long in the very ſame Line 


1 in 
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In Which vile is made ſhort ! 1 The fime 


may be faid of d and death; the former 
of which is made ſhort, and the latter 


long. 

8 15 eaking of V BG: eb for Mufie, 
Mr. Maſon very judiciouſly obſerves, that 
the Length of the Notes and Syllables 
ſhould be adapted to each other. But let 
us ſuppoſe that the above Stanza was thus 
ſet to Mufic; how would it ſound if ſung, 
in Recitative ? Muſt not ſome of the Syl- 
lables be lengthened, and others' con- 
tracted in their Articulation thus D. 


SE 


2 = _—_— 48 ber dan „ * 


2 


IR 


With 22 buld — Fra: 1 web re - pate © the wil vent, 
© | Aud 2 fer Letburtis Call; 
| Wi ruſhe on the Foe, 
_ And del Deathe i, in ech Blow, 
1 Conequef, and Hor, crun all. 


The Reader will Judge how Rar Deere 

or Truth are conſulted | in ſuch is co of | 
Proſody. KIN 

It is nsedlerb to n ande as 
order to ſet this Difference between an- 
cient and- modern On in à ſtronger 


ey | | 2 Point 


* 
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Point of View. It is, W a vain 
and fruitleſs Attempt to make one the 
Criterion of the other; nor have the 
modern Poets, who have endeavoured to 
imitate the Numbers of the Ancients &, 
been leſs ſucceſsful in their Compoſitions, 
than the Critics, who have endeavoured 
to reconcile the Numbers of modern and 
ancient Poetry to the ſame Standard. As 
the ill Succeſs of the former, however, 
hath fufficiently ſnewn, that modern Lan- 
guages do not admit of a Kind of Verſe 
altogether dependent on long and ſhort 
 Syllables ; ſo. one would have thought the 
latter might have been thence induced to 
conſult Nature, rather than Authority, in 
their future Tracts on this Subject r. 
Not that I deny the real Exiſtence of 
this Species of Modulation ; but what I 
contend for, is, that ſuch Meaſures are 
merely mufical, and not poetical ; being 
adapted ſolely to fuch Verſes as are writ- 
ten to be ſung. It is very eaſy to write 


* Of theſe were Fodelle among the French, b 


nant among the Engliſh. | 
+ It is for this Reaſon, that all Attempts of this Kind 


are, at beſt, but literary Trifling, ſerving only To make 
th? Unlearned /tare, the Learned Jmile. 


Kt, +a 
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Engliſh Anapæſtic Verſes ; but the above 
are not ſuch, becauſe they cannot be pro- 
perly ſet to Mufic, without altering the 
natural Length of the Syllables. It is alſo 
poſſible to write. Tambic, J. rocbaic, Hexa- 
meter, and every other Species of ancient 


Verſe, in Engliſh ; but, while Emphaſis 


and Accent have ſo great a Share in the 


| Compoſition of our Numbers, a bare At- 


tention to the Length of Syllables would 


make but very lame and imperfect Verſes. 


Perhaps one great Reafon for Writers 
having fallen into Miſtakes on this Head, 
hath been their Neglect to make the pro- 
per Diſtinction between ſuch Poetry as is 
written for Muſic, or intended to be ſung, 
and fuch as hath been written merely to 


be read. Indifferent Poets have been 


For Inſtance, the following Stanza is, perhaps, as 
purely Anapæſtic as our Language will wit, or che 
Critics may require» 


C 


We are lazy and | font, 
So that hearing a 2 Rout, 
St T Bol, or a Bear, ler t bez | : £ 
With Delight we partake, EN: : 
' Of the Sports of the Wake, 
Very joyous, indulging, our Glee. 


ſome- 


er metrical Hes. wy 


ſometimes told in Raillery, that their 
Verſes might be either /d or ſung. It is 
certain however, that the greateſt Defect 
of moſt Verſes, is, that they can neither 
be ſung nor ſaid. 
I do not know that any Wiiter tack 
taken Notice of this Diſtinction as being 
a very e/ſential one in modern Poetry; and 
yet it certainly is ſo. In the Compoſition 
of heroic or other Poeſy, intended for 
ſimple Recital, the Accent or Streſs of the 
Voice, may ſupply the Want of Time in 
any Syllable ; but, as it does not actually 
lengthen ſhort Syllables, it will not an- 
ſwer the ſame End in Verſes that are to 
be ſung. Time is ſo very eſſential to Me- 
lody in Muſic, that nothing can ſupply its 
Place. It is neceſſary, therefore, in Verſes 
written to be ſung, that the natural Length 
of Syllables be conſtantly preſerved; and 
that a ſhort Syllable, however ſtrongly ac- 
cented, ſhould never be adapted to a 
long Note inſtead * a Syllable Py 
lon 
It is is furthins negli a that the Feet 
ſhould either be all of equal Length, or 
that ** ſhould be ſo Proportioned | in 
their 


% 
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their Succeſſion, | as that they might be 
meaſured per Arn et Thefin *; without 
which it is impoſſible that the Expreſſions 
of the Mufic, and of the Poayy,. ſhould 
coincide. 

And yet ſo little are theſe Girevandances 
atinded to, either by our Compoſers or 
Writers, that we have the Mortification 
to fee our vocal Muſic in a State almoſt 


beneath Contempt, while that of infiru- 


mental Muſic n. Wir towards Per- 
en v2 v7 

But the canther P any of whia Subje& 
Wr be foreign to my preſent Purpoſe; 
which is to conſider Poetry, ſimply as it 
is to be rad, not as it is to he ſung, In 
this View, the Circumſtance of Time, as 
it enters into the Compoſition. of metrical 
Feet, is of no greater Importance to the 
Power and Harmony of Engliſh. Num- 


bers than that of the Force or Energy of 


the Voices or Syllables compoſing them; 
for I preſume it hath been made ſuffi - 


ciently clear, that the Power and Har- 


mony of Eiglih Numbers, do not equi 


1 : cee called, by the Maſciane, beating Times 
Th | — 
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merely in the Combination of long and 
ſhort Syllables. Nay, it will ſtill bear 
ſome Diſpute whether the ancient Num- 
bers conſiſted ſolely in this Particular; 
eſpecially if we credit the wonderful Sto- 
ries that are told us of their Effects, both 
in the Declamations of their Orators, and 
the Writings of their Poets. I have ſome- 
where read of a Pedant, who aſſerted there 
was more true Harmony to be found in 
the Latin and Greek Hexameters of Vir- 
gil and Homer, than in the fineſt Airs 
that ever were compoſed by Handel or 
Corelli. In like manner, Mr. Sheridan 
tells us, that Foreigners uſed to liſten 

5 tq the Greek Orators, though they did 
* not underſtand their Language, with as 
% much Pleaſure as we do to the Italian 
« Singers, from the mere Delight they 
took in the Harmony of their Utter- 
« ance;” But, if this be true, one can 
hardly imagine ſuch Harmony dependent 
merely on the Modification of Times, or 
the Succeſſion and Combination, however 
artful, of long and ſhort Syllables. And 

yet ſome Writers maintain, that the Greeks 
uſed to read always according to Quantity. 
5 | Sup- 


— — —— — —— A— — 
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Suppoſing this Point, however, to be con- 
trovertible, and that they diverſified the 


Tone of their Syllables in Reading; ſtill 


preſerving the Mode of Time; this would 
only make their Speaking ſtill more re- 
ſemble Singing. And, if we may form 
any Judgment of the Effects of vocal Muſic 
among the Ancients, from what we find 
among the Moderns, we ſhall not be over 
ready to attribute ſuch aſtoniſhing Effects 
to the Influence of muſical Recitative. 
Nothing appears/more. probable, than 


that we are ignorant of ſome Circum- 


ſtances which contributed to the Influence 
of ancient Numbers; for let a Modern re- 
cite their Compoſitions how he will, we 
find none of thoſe Effects from ſuch Re- 

cital, as are related of the Declamations | 
of the Greeks themſelves. r 
The Prejudices of thoſe who are enthu- 


ſiaſtically fond of Antiquity, may inſpire 


them with wonderful Conceits, like that 


of the Pedant above-mentioned; but ! will | 
venture to fay, the beſt Greek Scholar in 
both Univerſities, might rehearſe the Ora- 


tions of Demoſthenes till his Lungs were 


| tired, before he would find People liſten 


to 
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to him with the ſame Pleaſure, as they take 
in hearing an Italian Singer recite the har- 
monious Verſes of Metaſtaſio. 
Be all this, however, as it may, it is 
certain that the Conſtitution of Engliſh 
Numbers depends no leſs on the Strength 
and Weakneſs of the Voices compoſing. 
them, than they do on their Length, z. e. 
their being uttered quick or flow, _ 

Nor,, indeed, are theſe the only * 
dients in their Compoſition. The Cir- 
cumſtances of: Harſbneſe and Smoathneſs are 
likewiſe to be conſidered. Theſe are com- 
patible both with frong and weak, long 
and ſhort Sounds; ſo that a Meaſure or 
Foot, in Engliſh Verſe, hath three eſſen- 
tial Qualities. in its. - Compoſition. the 
Syllables of which it is compoſed being 
either long or ſhort, loud or ſoft; harſh or 
ſmooth. And hence ariſes that Expreſſive 
and beautiful Variety we find in them, 
without our being. obliged to ſound them 
in different Tones, as 57 we were Singing, 
inſtead of Speaking. n OO 

To determine, r in as Man- 
ner theſe ſeveral Qualities of Syllables are 
blended in the Compoſition of metrical 
Feet, and in what Caſes they may be ſub- 
„ ſtatuted 
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ſtituted for each other, is 4 Taſt too ar- 


duous to be rere the mamas 
ſign . | 
But were we perfecby hoquiinibd with 
the Myſtery of ſimple Numbers, as far as 
the Compoſition of each is ſeparately con- 
cerned; we might ſtill, Tevertbales; have 
an imperfect Knowledge of thoſe Circum- 
ſtances, on which the Power and Har- 
mony-of numerous Compoſition depend. 
Numbers are but the Materials with which 
2 to build the igfiy Rin 
It being from their artful Combination and 
Succeſſion, that their Force and Beauty 
are properly diſplayed, as the ſame Feet, 
differently diſpoſed, may form Verſes. "ay 
different both in en and eee. 


, 


+ The following, 1 pai heed inentious Pro- 
blems to reſolve : iſt. Why doth, Fara, i. e. the Streſs 


10 


of the Voice in Accent and Emphaſis, ſupply the” Place 


of Time in Engliſh Numbers? And in what Manner do 


fe they compenſate each other? 2d. Are not barſb Sounds 


in Poetry introduced, like Di{cords in Muſta, to — 
the 8 and with the 2 Succeſs 2 Fn OY | 


On the Meehan, Ko. 15 


7 9 7 2 2 
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5 dr. . Os the Mai ond Har- 


| 1 of Enghſo Pare. 8 


WII jt be fad. cc that, Aewever's in- 
te ſufficient. the Modes of Tone and Fane 
* äreè to explain the Energy and Harmony 
©. of Engliſh Numbers, their Combina- 
tion muſt yet neceſſarily break in upon 
% the Propriety of reciting Poetry, if poet- 
& ical Pauſe and Cadence are to be in any 
* Degree obſerved, in Reading.” . 

It is very true, it would fo, in the Re- 
cital of moſt Poetry, eſpecially if the Mo- 


dulation of. the Voice were. regulated by 


the common Rules of Pauſe and Cadence. 
But the Diſtinction already made, between 
that Poetry which is to be ſung, and that 
- which, is to be /aid, will aſſiſt us in. n. ſetting 
this Matter i in a true Li ght. 1. 

1 this End, 1 ſhall 5697 gin with ſhe: 
Modulation. of Voice which is common to 
Speech, and that arbitrary and mechanical 
Modulation Which is peculiar to Poetry. 

It has been obferved, in the ſecond Sec- 
tion that” a Nn of Syllables pro- 


nounced 


— ' rr 


” ” 
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nounced ſuceceſſively in one uniform and 
unvaried Manner (that is, equally loud 
and long) would. appear only as ſo many 
ſurd and unmeaning Sounds; and that 
therefore the Voice naturally falls into a 
Kind of Modulation in Speaking. This 
was exemplified 1 in the following Words. 


Be, a Hou, . hy von. , il, 'the, fant. 


"The Reni however, why theſe Words 
ſo. pronounced Would be in a Manner un- 
intelligible, is, that they would thus be 
deprived of the moſt eſſential Part of oral 
Ex preſſion, which conſiſts in laying the 6 
Streſs or Emphaſis of Voice on Words or 
Syllables, in Proportion as they are fig- | 
cant ; ſo that, the Words. compoſing 
the above Line not being equally fignifi- 
cant, there is a Want of Expreſfon-in ſuch 
an uniform Mode of Utterance. But let 
us ſuppoſe the e Line l 


in its Room. 


iT 0 di four fair 22 . All Mos mT . 


In this Line, it is evident, that every 
Word ſhould be prot, 2unced equally ſtron 'Y 
and i in me fame uniform Manner ; J all the 
Modu- 


4 ww 


/ Engliſh Verſe. © 14 5 
Modulation it will admit of, being formed 


by the ſlight Pauſe at the Comma in the 
Middle. For if it be read otherwiſe, 7z. e. 


with any other Modulation, it would loſe 
its Expreſſion. ' . 

Thus, ſhould we, fon Inſtance, —_ it 
as an heroic Verſe, after the common Me- 
* it and run thus: 


7 = four fir Mai, ran four to Me fall . | 5 | 


Were we ſee chat the irbieracy and ar- 
tificial Modulation of the Verſe, breaks in 
upon that natural Modulation, which is eſ- 
 ſential to Expreſſion. It is this Differ- 
ence between the natural and artificial 


Modulation of Proſe and Verſe, that hath 


induced ſome Writers on the Art of Read- 
ing, to lay it down as a poſitive Rule, that 
when you read Verſe, you muſt not in the 
leaſt attend to the Meaſure, the ſame Rules 
being to be obſerved in reading Poetry as 


| in Proſe. 


But is not this che ſame Thing as to a - 


that Poetry cannot be read at all, or at 
leaſt no otherwiſe than as Proſe? This, 
however, is not true. The Modulation, 
or mechanical Diſpoſition of Pauſes in 
EN ” Y; | | Po- 


* 


* 
_ 2 ĩðDú 
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Poetry, is merely muſical, and eonfiſts in 
the Modification or Combination of Tuner, 
or temporal Meafures; and this is always 
recbncileable to the Mature Modulation of 
Expreſſion, when the Poet chuſes to make 
it ſo. But; 4 in the Meckaniſm of Eng- 
Hin Verſe, the Streſs of the Voice is ad- 
| mitted to ſupplyithe Place of Time, the 
Poet frequently . neglects the ſtrict Obſer- 
vance of Time in \ Poebn "that are tö be 
read; and, on the other hund, equally 
neglects the Ohᷣſervance wr min in en 
which are to be fr . 

Hence axiſe the Defecte obſerved i in the | 
ord Section, here the Reader will 
fee Inſtances of ſtrong emphatical Words 
ſo placed in the Meaſure, that they neceſ- 
farily loſe their Expreſſion when tepeated 
in the fame Mode of Time as that in which 
they are ſung. ,- This is very common in 
Songs, and all Pieces written to Nad 
Meaiures. 

Such Eiberties are taken in 4 Kind 
of W ciHings that we find not only long 
and iccented'Syllables put in the Place of 
the ſhort ad Aifiaccented, but even two 
| +: aaa in the Place of one, and 

| ſung 
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a ta: one Note, and ſometimes even 
one eee, made to ſerve two diſtinet 
he 8 Fn 

80 little: it dead] bach boch 
r ta the true Cauſe of poetical Pauſe 
and Cadence, that we have very pretty 
Poets, and even judicious Critics, that 
have: n miſtaken i in 5 nr wa ; 


112 ws 


1 Basie or a * ani Sable 1 inthe 
Place of a ſhort one, „ to the ſame Note. | 


3 114 1 - be 0 : * 
ow on . ; ; bod L Wr ; a 44 
= 17 We” : . 19588 Wer j Cy ” 1 


PLL he tr At 
And the Muſes my Temples have a 5 

What though, when they hear my e e 
. 3 nen 1. 4walkd 
N 1 5 ; 5 3 | | 197743.2- 68 7 nk 

Ah! Colin, tis all but in vain, 
u Pipe and thy Laurel reſigns 

5 Thy er One inclines to æ Swain, 

ET Whoſe Muſic i 1s ſuxeter han thine. 


7 1 Ti + / 


Tbere are few Verſes better written for Muſic thank * 
and yet the Word. Yi, in the third Line of the firſt Stznza, 
is long and emphatical, inſtead of being fort and inſig - 
niſteant us /a in dhe tlürd Lineiof the ſecond Stanza, which 
anſwers, nevertheleſs, to the ſ ame Nete. In Verſes writ- 
ten with leſs Taſte 8 „the Blunders of this Kind 
are as l to th leer, as Merit l to the 
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Time taken up in 'the Repetition of the 
ſeveral Parts of a Verſe. _ 
Mr. Webb, in his Remarks on the 


Beauties of Poetry; endeavours to account 


for the Monotony frequently to be met 
with in Mr. Pope's Verſes, by imputing 


it to the Equality of Time, by which his 


Lines are divided. He inſtances, in par- 
ticular, the following r from the 


„ ee gere 19236 2 to. cla 
PROS - 211 £5 £6.) \ 


All are but Parts = one 1 1 

Whoſe Body Nature is, and God the Soul; 
Tuhat chang'd through all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the Barth, às in th? Ethereal Frame; 
Warms in the Sun, refreſhes in the Breeze, 

Glows in the Stars, and bloſſoms in the Trees; 

Lives through all Life, extends through all Extent, 

Spreads undivided, opetine anſpeat, - 


if 0445 


% Every Reader (fays this Author) muſt 


feel the ill Effect of the M notony i in 
<< theſe Lines; the Cauſe 0 


442 11 Nan 


is ob- 


«vious ; this Verſe conſiſts of beg Sylla- 
« ples, or dive Feet. When the Pauſe 


, falls on the fourth Syllable, we ſhall 


«: md that we pronounce the fix laſt in 
4 the ſame Time that we do the four firſt; 
cc fo that the Couptce” 1s not ot only divided 

| «© into 


of Enghſh Perſe. 1x9 


<* into two equal Lines, but each Line; 
„ with reſpect to Time, is ie into 
ce two 2 Parts, as, 

of * Warm | in = Sun, ll refreſkes 3 in "the Breeze, 

cc * Glows! in the rene 1 os xx in 1 Trees.” 


7 


This Obſervation of Mr. Webb's, is ap- 
proved by the ingenious Authors of the 
Monthly Review; who, i in their Illuſtra- 
tion of his Remarks, give the following 
muſical Diagram of the lk of 2 8 
Lines. 


= ſhould . chad, 5 to o know 
by what Authority, and for what Reaſon 
the Words, in the, are made Crotchets in 
the firſt Bar, and only Quaverę in the ſe- 
cond? They. are equally. emphatical in 
both Parts of the Sentence. | Again, I 


ſhould kw to. have a Reaſon given me, 


why theſe Words, in the, and even the ac- 
cented Syllable eh in refreſhes, are ac- 
counted each but half as long as the Syl- 
b re in the ſame Word? Never could 

L 3 there 
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thers be 4 Man upon Earth that pro- 
nounced the en Line as it is _ 
written, i laupo o 
There can he a no o Argument aka 
W ng in the, in both Parts 
of the Sentence exactly alike. Let us ſee 
then how the other Words acvord, to ju- 
ſtify Mr. Webb's, Aſſertion, that « the 
« Verſe is, with reſpect to Time, | ee 
into two equal Parts. et 


Warms in cke 3 | 
Refreſhes in the Breeze. 


It is amazing to me, how any Perſon 


chat hath an Ear, could ſuppoſe theſe two 


Parts of the Line to be iſochronal. Even 
the Word Breeze is longer than Sun, and 
how warms can be ſuppoſed to take up as 


much Time as bes, 1 can't conceive. 


A Maſician, indeed, might have divided 
the Line at the fifth Syflable, and have 


| pricket the Notes, and beat Time accord- 


ingly; but this would be a Stretch 5 0 
Pente Licence: 8 ak 03 © 2. ff 
But, even fup pals; che ahve tine to 
be equally divided in Point ef ſuch 
guys cannot, ſtrictiy ſpeaking, be che 
"ow of — ue the Accents alfo 


Were 
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were laid in the ſame Places: A Kind of 
Monotony, indeed, ariſes — the —. 
figg of ſome of the above Lines, 15 15 
the Accents in the W of HH 
upon the ſame Syllables + Cad 
e. g. Great in the Edrth — 
 Warms in the Sun — 
Conn, in the Stars == tig 
IF che Seat of the Accents, W 
be varied, let the Equality of the Pauſes 
be as exact as it will, it will be produc- 
tive rather of a Menochrony (if I may uſe 
the Term) than a Monotony. And thus 
we fee, in every Caſe, what Confufion is 
occafioned by the Want of having made a 
proper Diſtinction between Tone and Time, 
in treating Subj ects of rhetorical and bene 


cal Fre BAY $45 


£4 In e of che Pitch and 1 of theVoice, 
e. Mr. Sheridan appears to be ſenſible of this Di- 
ſtinction. Loud and ſoft, ſays he; in Speaking, is like 
the. fartè and piaso in Muſic; it only refers to the dif- 
i ferent Negrees of Force uſed in the ſame Key: Whereas 

5 high and low idply a Change of Key.” And yet he 
makes no Uſe of this Piſtinction, in treating of Accent 
and artificial Tones; altho' nothing can be more certain 
than au ee * Speaking *r 
* fe N 0 of 
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Not that I ſuppoſe by the Word Mono- 
tony, thus generally uſed, the Critics meant 
to confine themfelves to Tone, in the ſtrict 
philoſophical Senſe - of the Term, but to 
extend it alſo to the Streſs or Loudneſs of the 
Voice. In this Senſe, however, their con- 
founding its · Effects with thoſe of Time, is 
equally exceptionable. It is very certain, 
that the Meaſures of Time, in the mecha- 
nical Structure of the Verſe, ought to be 
ſtrictly obſerved, as well in Reding as in 
Mriting all ſuch Poetry, as is to be ſet to 
Muße; ; becauſe, as before obſerved, Time 
is eſſential to muſical Harmony; and the 
Expreſſion ſhould be made to coincide 
with it. But as it is by no means ſo eſ- 
ſential to Speech, or poetical Harmony, 
no mechanical Syſtem, or arbitrary Mode 
of Pauſe Cadence * „ ſhould N 5 

| ' 4144 


„ l 
mt 1 f is to be conftantly obſerved; Gt, * Cadbnce, 1s 
not meant a Variation from high to low, as is generally 
underſtood, but from loud to /o 2 this being all the Ca- 
dence Propriety will admit of, in Speaking and Niadingg 
That Diverſification of Tone, which I treat of hereafter, 
and which depends on the Senſe of the Period, being very 
improperly termed Cadence. The Diſtinction here made 
between muſical and poetical Harmony, is not new or ſin- 
of . The celebrated * of ELTRIDA, ſays, that 
t the 
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in Proſe, or in any Kind of Poetry; to 
the Prejudice of natural Exprefkon. 
I édo not deny, that Harmony is pro- 
ae by a regular and mechanical Com- 
bination of long and ſhort, loud and ſoft 
Sounds: Such, Combination is, in many 
of our Odes, eſpecially when heightened 
by chaſte Rhimes, extremely pleaſing. 
But if the Succeſſion of thoſe Sounds be 
too uniform, either in reſpect to Accent 
or Time, it will neceſſarily fatigue, and 
be diſpleaſing to the Ear. I can diſcover, 
however, but very little Harmony in the 
mere uniform and alternate Succeſſion of 
a long and ſhort, or a loud and ſoft Sylla- 
ble, as is required, by our Proſodiſts, in 
the Mechaniſm of our En glich heroic 
Verſes of ten Syllables. 
It is evident, indeed, that there really 
is but very little; ſince the ſimple Repeti- 
tion- of a very few Lines, written in this 
unvaried Manner, is intolerably tireſome. 
If- the Reader doubts of this, he may try 
the. ier on F 8 Homer, moſt 


the different Quilaginsy &c. how which modan Mae 
cannot ſubſift, are — ee for the Expreſſion of | 


| 3 : 
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of Addiſon's: Poems, and particularly! an 
Mr. Glover's Leonidas. Ut is true, the 
Uniformity of Sound, in reciting theſe 
Poems, is varied a little by diverſifying the 
Pauſes made in the Recital; but the com- 
mon Rules laid down for the harmonious 
Diverſification of ſuch Pauſes are as arbi- 
trary, and as inconſiſtent with natural Ex- 
preſſion, as thoſe which concern the Suc- 
ceſſion and Combination of the Meaſures ; 
nor are Writers eee even * — 
Rules. 
Mr. Maſon 1 Fe * there is ths 
% fame poffible Variation of the Cæſural 
«<6 Pauſe in Engh/b, as there is in the Latin 
6 Heroics.“ He admits; however, with 
Lord Kaims and others, that it is annatu- 
ral for a Pauſe to divide a Word. Now I 
ſhould be pleaſed to know from what a- 
tural Principles it is, that they deduce 
their Rule for: pauſing at ſome: particular 
Parts of the Verſe, in Preference to others? 
In the Elements of Criticiſm *, we 
find this Point greatly laboured, and an 
apparently accurate Diſtinction made be- 
eee EY: 
| tween 


twoen Pauſes an finds — 


ity aw +01 


Syllables ;-- but are of different Lengths, 


and are diverſiied as the Variety of Ex- 


preſſton requires. What the noble Author 
advances on this Head, therefore, is in a 


great Degree chimerical. Mr. Say hath 


ſhewn. from the Practice of Milton, that 
the Pauſe may de made with Beauty and 


Propriety i in every Part of the Line i in he- 


roic Verſe . 
This, However, cannot be: 3 3 the al- 


ternate Succeſſion of long and ſhort Sylla- 


bles, and a mechanical Regularity of Pate 
be deemed eſſential to ſuch Verſe. It is 
aſſerted, as befor 
and others, that che Harmony of Verſe is 
more or lefs compleat, as ſuch mechanical 
Regularity is adhered to; but I will ap- 


peal to the Reader, after he hath peruſed 


the following Lines, from Dryden, Pope, 
Addiſon, &c, whoſe Examples are-brou ght 
in favour: of the regular Mechaniſm; and 
from Milton alone, in 1 Rs of the 
irregular, 


_ + Fay on —— Paradiſe Lol Page 136. 
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D "obſerved, ' by Johnſon 
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In Mr. Porz- s Paſtorals, we have the 
following Deſcription « of Winter. , 


- Behold the Groves, that ſhine with ſilver Froſt, 
Their Beauty witherd, and their Verdure loſt ! 
No grateful, Dews deſcend from Evening Skies; 
No Morning Odours from the Flowers ariſe ; 
No rich Perfumes refreſh the fruitful Field ; 
No fragrant! Herbs their native Incenſe yield! © 
The balmy Zephyrs, ſilent ſince her 1 0 
nnn Si of a ſweeter Breath, | TAS. 


a in his Deſcription « of Sumner. 4 | 


hat fee; the Shepherds ſhun the Noon · day Hear : 
The lowing Herds to murm ring Brooks. retreat; 3 
_ To cloſer Shades the panting Flocks remove; 1 
© Ye Gods! _— there no Retreat for 8 


"-Danman, . equally * Tone: in his \ 
hers, on a very different Subject, makes 
Juvenal fatirize the. Romans for their | 
Neglect in cultivating their own. n 
guage, in the following Terms. 

In icke Welr whole Accompliſhments they ſeek : 
| Their Faſhion, Breeding, Language, muſt be Greek 
Baut raw, in all that does to Rome belong. 
They ſcorn to culti vate their Mother-Tongne. 


Inn Greek they fatter, all their Fears they | ſpeak , 
Tell all their Secrets; nay, they r In ( Jeck. 


Mr. Anpisox, in the bollowing Verfes, 
— as much Melody to this mechanical 
Form 


1 


Eg ne, e 


Form of Verſification, bn 2 it i is ca- 
pable of SONY?" 5 


Aan Eiern 
For whereſoe er 1 turn u * 1 nay SES PT 
Say gilded Scenes, and ſhining Froſpects, riſe: 
Poetic Fields encompaſs me around. 5 
— till I ſeem to tread on claſſic Ground: 
For here the Muſe ſo oft her Harp, has ſtrung, 
That not a Mountain 1 rears his Head unſung ; 
| Renown'd i in Verſe each ſhady Thicket grows, 
And every Stream i in a heavenly Murmurs ww. 


i ned 


1 That there ia is a 8 of Harmony re- 


8 ſulting from the Regularity of theſe Lines, 


is not to be diſputed ; but is it equal to 
chat of the following Verſes of Milton, 


| wherein” this Regularity of Meaſure IS | 


broken through, arid the Patfes made in 
every Part of the ie t wa? 


- - Yet- Se more 4 
e Ito was. 1 the M uſes haunt, | 
. Clear Spring, or ſhady, Grove, or ſunny Hill; 
Smit with the Love of ſacred Song; ; but f 
Thee, Sion, and the flow” ry Brooks beneath, 


- That waſh thy PRI 4 Feet, and i warbling flow, 


Sol! Why I: rift. — 


Then feed on Thoughts, that voluntary more 
| 70 . biene Numbers: As the wakeful Bird 

- on darkling; and in ſhadieſt Covert: n 

me ber no@turnal Note. 
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fs? 


In the following Paſſages; taken from 
the ſame Poem, the regular Mode of al- 
ternate 850 and ſhort Syllables, is equally 


h, 1 with equa] Harmony. 


— a Gini next; beländ, | 
whales Wound, it! Lebanon, atture* 
The Syfiar!Datalels, to lament his Fate, 
Thi ttiGtoils Ditties, all a Se nmers Day:; 0 
- While fmdeth Adonis, from his tative Rock, 
Nan Purple to the 8e 


.-H 
: 21 2 audedeceh 8 
eren 0991 9013 Fre 1} pro ? 
Me it not be NT of x he e of 
theſe, and many other ſimilar Paſfages in 
Milton, in the Langhe of 10 


95 . . 
i the Wings 


How ſweetly did 
Of Silence! | 
At every Fall ſmoothing the raven Down = 
Of Darkneſs till it ſini —— — * 2 
Soden Sounds as theſe will take er encha aid Soul 
"WAS EINE f Ot £103 07798 ume 


2 6s bs : 


1 am not menge At Readers, nd 
Taſte is vitiated by their having been gs 
cuſtomed to the unvatied Uniformity of 


Numbers in our corre modern Poets, will 


at firſt be at a Loſs to conceive, wherein 


the — Harmony of Milton's Verſes 


con- 


j 


f 9 Engliſh Mn. 159 


conſiſts. No Matter; 8 very 
debauched Ears, indeed, big They | do not 
a perceive the Fact, which. 18 all I aim at 

for the preſent. They may think, per- 
' haps, there is no other Way of ſcanning 
Engliſh Verles, than by laying” a ſtrong 
Accent on every even Mae 


g , 
8111 f, tree n 


Wick | Midas! Bara 6 committing ſhort and long- 


2 


Ham une md sere bio 


1 411 deen, bedre l diſmiſs this 


Subject, however, to point Hut a much 
more general and fatisfadtory one; equally 
applicable to all Kinds of Poetry: For it 


is to be obſerved, that, Variety in Meaſures 


and Pauſes, is not a mere Indulgence (as 
it is commonly fuppo fed) allowed to Blank 
Verfe. | Poems in Rhime, if well written, 
will admit of equal Variety, without the 
Neceſſity of Sinking the Rhime ; but I do 


not pretend that n WI 1 as eaſily 


ten. Bont 


Thos, in rieb Paſlages fom Addiba 


ant Prior, quoted by Mr. Say, we have 
an Inſtance of this Variety, beihg, in . 
Degrek, facceſsfully, putt LIT. 


begs — Angel, innig Cue 
ö 2 Tempeſts, rag ng 


Sach | 


9 r 
CI ns 


* 
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Such as, of late, ofer pale Britannia paſt, 


| 1050 Calm and ſerene, he drives the furious Fai Of 


5 Aud, pleas'd thi Almighty & Orders to perform, | 
wy "Rides i in che ar and directs the Storm. 
| 129 8 Arlick⸗ b Apnison's Curie. 
Vein EL ( .O0 21 3: | 
ket: Me great e N . Kane... 
And ſent his conquering Bands to ap ns — 
Abroad when dreaded, and beloy'd at heme, 
He ſaw his Fame increaſing with his Years ; 3 
Horace, great Bard; ſo Fate ordain'd; aroſe : 
And bold as were his Countrymen i in F = 


74 r Actions from degrading Proſe, 7 


\ 


Alt ve AN P rler. 0⁴ on the Barth of k banal. 
— re 


That Blank verſe hath an Advantage 


over Rhime, in the Admiſſion of a greater 
Variety in its Harmony, as Mr. Say and 
others aſſert, is not abſolutely denied: 


But of what Kind is this Advantage? I 
believe it will be found rather an Ae 

& to the Mriter than the Reader. 
It is ſaid to be very difficult; to 4 3 
the various Paſhons and Emotions of the 
Mind with Propriety. in Rhime. It un- 
doubtedly.is ſo; but that it is not ĩimpoſ- 
fible, hath been confeſſedlyſhewn by Spen- 


ſer, Waller, Dryden, and many others 4 


* See Dryden's Fables; and panticilarly Theodore and 
 Honotia from Boccace; and his Cock and Foxfrom Chaucer. 


E079 Till 


27 Bag # 4 0 n : 


Till it be proved, therefore, that nds. 
_ which is written with 4 Dit 
the greateſt Pleaſure. to the Reader, I ſhall 


never conceive it properly ſaid that Blank · 


Verſe hath an Advantage over Rhime. 


That Blank-Verſe- Writers have an Ad- 
vantage over thoſe who write in Rhime, 


is certain; as their Defects are leſs obvious 


to common Readers; and were they bound | 
to the Shackles (as they are called ®)-6f 5 
Rhime, they would never be capable of 


making a Verſe as long as they lived. But 
this is no Standard of the Merit of the 


Verſes when written. It is very poffible, 


though I will not ſay it is very eaſy, to 

give Poems, written in Rhime, all the 
Variety of Meaſure and | Pauſe which 
Blank-Verſe is capable of, without dimi- 


niſhing any Part of chat Harmony, of Which 
Rhime is productive. This, however, is 


not to de done by the ſlovenly Way of 


runni 
Tiny into one e en e e 


1 86 


Y em Aide l howev 
Mayor's Golden Chain, to the Iron Gyves of the Priſoners 
in Newgate. The Fetters of Rhime, as the et fays, are 


yu not for refiraine „ Ormment © 


+ ++. 10 N 
. * F Sy » 
A k 8 * 2 
— 
x * 
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1 
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ty, gives 
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riminately the Senſe of one 


1 e * ; 
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to the" Paus cf marbral BahwaMioinys.a 
Ouſtom neither authoriged bo- B8büſe rr 
Sound. There is as much Difference be- 
tween the Effects of Eaſe and Indolence, 
as between real Elegance, and the ridicu- 
Jous Aﬀecution of it it. I is the Buſineſs 
8 | baths ant 
After all, Ars euer tholkdGcbitan that 
Rhime'i is better adapted to Stanzas writ- 
ten for Muſic, than to therojic Verſes in- 
. be read: Not, however, :he- 
| cauſe Rhime, in well-written Verſes, muſt 
of Neceſſity break through the Propriety 
of natural Hense on. but becauſe the Re- 
turns of Rhime have the greateſt Effect, 
When they are quick, and are made in, 
Ti imes exactly equal and regular. 
There is alſo another Reaſon, the Cauſe 
f Sand will. be explained hereafter; and 
that is, that the Length of an heroic 
Verſe is too great for the happy Succeſs 
of. Rhime; vrhich was originally adapted 
to very ſhort Meaſures, and ſhould have 
been rejected by the Poets when they ex- 
cseded eight Syllables; ſinee it is very 
evident that the mechanical 4 Structure, 


or. regular. Movement _ OPT Thiming 
2032: 5 heroic 


> #371 "7 
\ 4a * 15 * 


( eee Lag. 163 


roici Verſes] is derived from the 8 | 
8 which e aner 
Hemiſtio -- oomny of 7 17 Patriots, © 
Dünen, indeed, at a — 
rous Jingle of ſuch Verſes, becauſe; they 
are teally barbarous, if compared with the 
H exameters of the Ancients. As to the 
Uſe and Effects of the Rhime itſelf; how 
wer, they are much more conſpicuous in 
ſuch Verſes: e. g. the following _— 
ble Lines from Muretus and n 


4 4 $4 2 mr; 2 FL” 


EY! Brita, 3 ek 20 "Folumine vatin, —— 
_ "Non funt noftrates tergere digna Nates, ogy 


4 oP nay de potibus incipe Cena. % 8 


$39 De plandu cudo mitrum cum carmine nude bon 
Mingere « cum N 10 6 2. ora lunbis, | 


It is plain that the Rhime in thets 
Verſes, as well as in our Engliſh Stanzas®, 


1 * | 
122 Not the Senna of Spencer and Fairfax : „ick, in- 
| Read of being an Exception to this Rule, are the. ſrongeft 
Proofs of it; the Rhimes dragging after the long Lines 
in their Stanzas, making the Verſe ſometimes "oy 
- tedious and heavy to the Ear. | In plaintive Com 
Indeed, this flow Return of the Rhime hath a pleaſing 
Effeg; as 3. vin Hammond's Love Elegies; 3 and Grey Elegy, 
1 4 5 1 Church- yard. But chis is a Species of Writ- 
ig to which Rhime is i in a peculiar Manner adapted. 


21039, M 2 farves 
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| ſerves to enliven the Meaſures, and give 4 
Kind of Melody to the Verſe. But if, on 
the contrary, the Rhimes were only at the 
Cloſe of each Line, the very Intent _ 
Deſign of them would be defeated. 

As an Example of this, take the fal- 
lowing Lines from Prayton's Polyolbion,. 
when tis Nhe is almoſt entirely ufelels. 


* 


| Of all the Cambrian Shires heir Heads that * 0 high 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their Soils with an ambitious Eye, Jn 
Mervinia for her Hills, as for their matchleſs Crowds, ©  ' 
The neareſt that are ſaid te kiſs the wand'ring Clouds,” | 
Eſpecial Audience craves, offended with the Throng, 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo long 
Alledging for herſelf, when, through the Saxon's Pride | 
The Godlike Race of Brute to Severn's ſetting Side | 
Were cruelly inforced, her Mountains did relieve 
Thoſe whom mn _ every where did e 


hy ante: Verks: 45 Rhime bath vr 
little Effect either to enforce or diſturb 
the natural Expreſſion; ſo that were it 
not for the Tranſpoſition of the Words 
the whole might be read as Proſe, and 
ſome of 1 it very indifferent Proſe too. 
In heroic Verfes of ten Syllables, the 
Rhims hath a greater Effect than in the 
n but it is evident, by a capital 
229251 ; Pauſe 


- — 


of Engliſh PI A? * 165 


Pauſe uſually made in the Middle of each 
Line, «dividing it into Hemiſtics, that a 
Rhinie is there wanting to compleat the 
_—_—— after the true Gothic Original. | 
The Truth is, that the Mechaniſm-of 
Engliſh 'Verſe, as well as that of more 


modern Nations, is founded on:heteroge+ 

neous Principles; — are not _ res 
conciled, * 

The "moſt be pete uf Poetic 
Harmony, and what is moſt likely to ſug- 
geſt itſelf to barbarous Nations, is that of 
Sound, abſtracted from Time. The Uſe of 
Time in Harmony becoming known only as 
People acquired ſome Idea of Muſic as a 
"Science. The firſt Verſes that were written, 
therefore, in ſuch Languages as would admit 
of it, were probably in Rhime. Next to 
the Chiming of Sounds, an Equality in the 
Number of articulate Sounds, between 
that Chime, was a ſimple and obvious 
Improvement in Verſification. The Re- 
ſtraint, however, which the firſt Poets 
muſt lie under, in diverſifying their Sub- 
ject, and expreſſing the various Emotions 
and Paſſions, by ſuch an uniform Itera- 
Yo of Sounds, would” naturally render 
| M 3 them 
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them impatient to throw it off; or change 
it for ſome other Species of Harmony 
more capable of Variety. It is no Won 
der, therefore, that the Mode of Time or 
Quantity, took place, in ſuch Languages 
as would admit of it, in Proportion as the 
People grew civilized, and the Arts began 
to ties" themſelves known. Hence in 


the poliſhed Nations of ancient Greece and 


Rome, we find the Mode of Time or 
Quantity hath the chief Place in their 
Proſody; the Jingle of Sounds being en- 


tirely neglected. 


Barbariſm having 1 Poſſeſſion 1 
Europe, for ſome Time, after the De- 
ſtruction of theſe great Republics; 1 


ſuppoſe the Poetry of each Country to 


in its earlieſt and rudeſt State; via. con- 
e of mere Number and Rhime _ 
"a, "Er 


4 Mr. e indeed, tells us, in his Hiſtory of 10 
Englim Language, that ** the firſt Poetry of the Saxons 
Was without Rhime, and confequently muſt have de- 


1 pended upon the Qu ANTIT v [meaning, as 1 aprebend, 
Ws Variety of 1.086 and SHORT] of their Syllables.” 


In Time, however, he obſerves, * they began to imitate 


their Neighbours, and cloſe their Ve 512 corel 


« pondent Sounds.“ NOT "T0 


* rot 


ET | ach | * 5 2 Now 


: Eg 47 of. $A nl) 167 


It was natural, at the Revival of Letters, 
for othe monkiſh Writers, who poſſeſſed 
and ſanght to orale the ancient Learn" 
10 amb 10 OM 5 CA 

New, I will not enter into a Diſpure, 5 — the Mode, 
of n me Or of Sound were the moſt obvious of the two, in the 
Formation of poetical Harmony. As that of 77me, how- 
ever, ſeems, from the Example of. the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, to be the more perfect. of the two, I ſhould hardly 
a think t] the latter was hit upon | firſt, and afterwards rejected 
for that of Sound. If it be fb, however, it argues ſome- 
thing in Favour of that Practice, which was thus adopted 
after ſo good a Method was already known. Be this, how. 
ever, as it may, Mr. Johnſon gives no Proaf that the arge 
Poetry of the Saxons, was without Rhime;- and, if hedid, 
the Inference he draws, that its Harmony muſt have 20 
| pended upon Quantity, viz. Time, does not follow. There 
is à Species of Melody ariſing from a Regularity i in the 
Repetition of merely a certain Number of articulate. 
qunds, accompanied by a Variation in the Modes of lud 
and fo oft; where both Time and Rhime ate neglected. There 
is ald a x Species of e, ariſing from other Combina- 
tions. | TFT 

4 Wormius informs us, that the ancivar iNandic Poets 
: mat Uſe of a great Variety of poetical Meaſures :: He 
enumerates, indeed, no leſs. than 136 different. Kinds, 
beſides that of Rhime. He tells us alſo, that the Har- 
mony of their Verſes did not depend on the Luantit « of 
the Syllables, but conſiſted entirely in Alliteration. The 
Anglo-Saxon Poets alſo frequently made Uſe of the ſame 
Find of, Alliteration. There were farther, many z other bs 
little Gechic Niceties, which ſerved to conſtitute 3 Speries 
of Poetry among the early Bards. 
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ing, to endeavour, in their Latin Verſes, - 
at uniting the claſſical and the barbatoun- 
Modes of Verſification; in order to-xecom- 


mend their Poems, by. adapting. them to 


the Taſte of the Times. At the ſame 


Time, as their Languages were daily im- 
proving by the Introduction of Latin and 
Greek Words, it was very natural for 
ſuch Writers, in compoſing Verſes in their 
awn T ongue, to introduce in ſome De- 


gree the ancient Made of PR . 
With them. 


It appears to o have been Leon this Come 


- mixture that Engliſh Proſody hath taken 


its. Riſe. And hence it is: Sony we find 
Accent, or the Streſs of the Voice, ſubs 
ſtituted for the Length of its Utterance; 
and Rhime made Uſe of in Verſes to 
which Quantity ſeems better adapted. 
Thus, from the Gothic Source we 42. 


duce the Rules laid down for an equal 
Number of Syllables; the alternate Moves 


ment of Joud and ; the mechanical 
Regularity of: Baue. and dae, and 

Rhime;- 
From we claffied is we eds 


the Mode « of . by long and hort 
FSylla- 


» - 1 # * . " 5 : i > 1 
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SyIlables 3 of the Modulation of Peet and 
Meaſure *; and the true Method of form- 
ing harmonious Periods in general. The 
latter, however, is gained by ſtudying the 
Example, and imitating the Manner of 
the Ancients, not from purſuing any Pre- 
cepts, to be deduced from them, 2 
cable to our o .- I Language. 
To all this it may be objected, that, as 
Rhime i is ela to be peculiarly appli- 
cable to the Ode, and ſuch ſhort-lined 
Poetry, it is very ſtrang e that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, ib Rhime had been 
ever known among them, ſhould have fo 
totally excluded it even from thoſe ve 
Pieces; whereas it is found very difficult, 
in moſt modern Languages, to write Poetry 
| of almoſt any Kind- without Rhime, *_ 
In Anſwer to this it may be obſerved, 
that it is more than Probable the Greek 
and Latin Tongues, even in this earlieſt 


_ were ill E e to Rhime : 2 But | 
142 1811 

* Thys.the ancient Meaſures, as hath 3 Ws ob 
Er may be ſucceſsfully preſerved i in Engliſh, as they 
really are, where they have a good Effect; as in Qdes, 
Songs, Kc. but then the Rhime muſt be preſerved like- 
wile, or elſe they will ſeem very harſh and unharmonious 
to * Engliſh Ear ; as is — hereafter. 


were 


/ 
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were it otherwiſe, it is no Wonder, that a: 
poliſhed and learned Nation ſhould ęffeg- 
tually diſcountenance and ſuppreſs an 
to be anſwered by it, could be effected 
by a ſuperior Method. The Want of 
Examples, therefore, of Rhime to bo 
found among the elegant Productions 
tranſmitted to us from the Ancients, is 
no Proof that the firſt Poetry of either 
the Greeks or Romans, was not written in 
Rhime. With regard to the latter Part 
of the Objection; i will be effeQually i in- 
validated, by taking a comparative View 
of the different Idiom and Conſtruction of 
the ancient and modern Languages. 
The Engliſh, and all thoſe Tongues 
which retain any conſiderable Share of the 
Teutonic Stock and Idiom, .are remark- 
ably addicted to Rhime; the numerous 
Similarity of Sounds frequently cauſing us 
to fall into it in common Converſation. 
This is, by no Means, the Caſe with the 
Latin and Greek, as they were written 4 
the Times of Homer, and of Virgil. 8 
Was, therefore, with great Propriety ant 
ſerved * the late ingenious: Drs "MTA 
—— 5 | that 


that Ko Creek and Romans did not avoid 
Rhime merely on the Account of the 
Meanneſs of its Harmony; berry has _ 
Language was unfit for it +. 

On the other hand, the Englim Lana 
guage is applicable with as little Succeſs 


to the N r. of, the Ancients. 4 Thus, 


4 See ks Au on this sabe, with Mr. Cumberbach: 2 
In chich we have the following Lines, in e * his 
ee nge rann. FN 

ay ; 
biss! is falſe Taſtel — And then you add lk 
155 And what the learned Ancients all avoid.  . 
What learned Ancients ? Let me aſk abr all - 

Into this Taſte were ſo afraid to fall? 

For as to thoſe of Greek and Roman Stem 
_ _, Avoiding Rhime— why Rhime avoided them. 
Nature of Language, upon rhiming Feet 

Forbad the two Antagoniſts to meet. e 
This is no more a Reaſon to defame 1 1 
Our Rhimes in Engliſh, than for us to Ib ids 

The ſeyeral Idioms, which thoſe Tongues have got, 


ele 


z y And we avoid—that is, we e have them note... 8 
The Doctor's Opinion, nn is but little a el 
* his Practice in theſe Verſes; the Rhimes of which are 


certainly difguſtful, as they break in upon the natural Ex. | 


preflion. It ſhould. be an unvariable Rule with Rhimers 
to have the Faye 1 A {OR at TOs at hn Luk of 
—_ Line. (44 or 1 

Bs | oe ee ſpeak- 
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ſpeaking of the green i Dodger 
| *. 1 * aan 
— When you POT EL athens 
Then ſhe looks blank, and there ſhe makes'a Pauſe ; 
As well ſhe may,—if all her Stock you veſt 

In blank Tambic, and its varied Reſt: 

One Edict farther, if your Preface goes, 
Adieu to. Poetry, and all is Proſe. . / 


Mr. Maſon, indeed, is of . that 
«« the ſoft Iambic, which the Engliſh Lan- 
* guage falls eaſily into, might have a 
good Effect, even in Lyric Meaſure, 
* n Rhime. Mr. Cumberbach, 
Mr. Say, and others, have been of the | 
ſame Opinion; which cannot be better 
confuted than by the Examples they 
themſelves. have e to Juſtify the 
Aſſer tion. . ns 
Mr. Say, gives us, among how Pieces 
of the ſame Kind, the following Imita- 
tion of the ſixteenth Ode of hs, ind 
rc of Horace. : 


. 8 enclos'd i in Tes of Bad, 4 a 5 
Strong Iron Doors, and opening ew: 
Wakeful, had well ſecur'd by Days my 


Had well ſecur'd by Night 3 i. ww 1 
Ĩf Jove and Venus had not mock'd |, 
The jealous Sire——ſo Fables tel 


El Verſes! a0 175 


vn Iron! vain Braſs!) trans ſorm'd to Gold. 


le won the greedy Maid. h 
When Gold appears, the Guards retire, 
The Floods divide, the Rocks are ren; 
Not Thunder flings the fiery Bolt 
With ſuch reſiſtleſs Power. + 
Subjects their Kings, and Prieſts Wr Gods 
Exchange for Gold. The Gowninan Right 
And Wrong confounds : For Gold he pleads, © 
For Gold betrays his Cauſe. EW”. 
Touch'd by thy ſtronger Force, tow'res thee * 
The Compaſs veers, almighty Gold! 
| Before thee Wiſdom, Valour, Senſe 
And Virtue are no more! &c. &c. 


Mr. Cumberbach hath attempted, in 
like manner, Horace s Ode in Praiſe of a 
Country Life; from which I ſhall alſo. 
quote a few Stanzas. 


Who thus amus'd forgets not ſoon _ 
Love's ſoft Diſtreſs? perchance 
A chaſte and loving Wife keeps neat 
. . . His Houſe and charming Babes, 
Her Part ſuſtaining (happy State 
Of Wedlock, often found | 
Beneath thatch'd Roof) laborious, friſt | 
And Sun-burnt, ſhe betimes - 
Upriſing, wholeſome Breakfaſt fets : 
In order; or at Ev'n 8 . 
Her weary Spouſe expecting, rears / Ny 
The chearſul Fire 5 now drains 5 
Her milky Charge, rejoic'd to quem 
Their ſwelling Load; now crowns * 
The ſparkling Bowl, and friendly heaps, 
Wich Chear unbought the Board, &c. 1 
| How 


1 
| 
in 
L 
ba 
| 
it 


What Rhime. 13 
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Ho much more poetical i is the· Verſi- 


fication of the ſame Ode, by thie Ingenious 
Author of the celebrated 1 


Time, © ye Mujer, &c. 64-.3h1 in +» 


#11316! 3 
While | thus amus'd, and — employ'd, r 
| Who is there that would heed, 5 
2 Would all the Miſchiefs dire abide, 
That Love is wont to breed? 2117171 
Or if a chaſte endearing Wife. 
His rural Bliſs ſhall nare _ 
She chears the neat domeſtic Life, | AE 
Sweet prattling Babes her Care. ach 
With ſmoth*ring Warmth prepar'd to 2 e 
IT ̃!be dry old Log ſhe „ 18am 
And, if her weary Spouſe return, "7.7 
Revives the focal Blaze, 


AHL of folded Flocks, from Dales and Hills, a OS 74 


The milky Treaſure ftor'd ; 25 ; 
Freſh clean-brew'd Wine ſhe draws, and fl, I 
With Chear undought, the Board. 


Dr. Watts, indeed, hath written an {Ode 


on the Day of Judgment, in Imitation of 
the ancient Lyric Meaſure, which correſ- 
ponds pretty exactly with the Time and 
Matte of the Sapphic; but even this doth 
by no Means prove the Aptitude: of the 
Engliſh Language to the ancientMeafures, 


or their Power of price a Modetn Es r 


LOW 4 <1 414 "92 HOG 
a on. * Sh Y aki” 


It 


on wo englofeHerJe. Ns oY 0 1 75 
It iss certain, after all, that as Rhime 
loſes ãts Effect in long Verſes; and cannot 
be ſucceſsfully! placed where there is not 
a natural Pauſe to be made in the Ex- 
preſſion, it is never uſed with ſo much 
Propriety as in Verſes of ſix or eight Sylla- 
bles. To be convinced of this, we need 
only turn to the Tales and Fables of Prior, 
Gay, Lloyd, Smart, and ſome others; in 
which the Returns of the Rhime are made 
with ſo much Propriety and Eaſe, that 
they have all their Effect, without ever 
breaking in upon the Beauty of the natu- 
ral Expreſſion; wheteas, in the Structure 
of an heroic Verſe of ten Syllables, the 
Verſe is either divided by a Pauſe into 
Hemiſtics, or, if it admit no natural Pauſe, - 
it degenerates into mere Proſe. 

It appears, from the above Conſidera- 
tions eſſential to the Harmony of Verſe, 
that the natural Pauſes in the Expreſſion 
ſhould not be at too. great a Diſtance. 
And hence it is that blank Verſe may be 
extremely harmonious, when compoſed 
of flowing Hemiſtics, though the Lines, 
: Yen: ſeparately, do not accord with the 

echaniſm of the Couplet. To inſtance. 
only the 2 Lines, taken from 

among 


a 
* 4. 
+ * 
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among many others of. the like Nature i in 
Connus, and in Paradiſe. Os N 
f At every fall finoorhing t the Raven den ; a 


| Hov'ring on Wing. under we cope ef Hell 
Others whoſe Fruit, burniſh'd with golden Rind — 


- 


| This the pure Wb Air; 8 5 


Theſe Lines have been condemned, as not 
ſtrictly Verſe. There is more Harmony, 
however, in their Verſification, N | 
ſtanding their Breach of the Couplet 
Meaſure, than in ten Thouſand 'others 
which might be mentioned, wherein that 
Meaſure is moſt ſcrupulouſly preſerved. 
| That the Shortneſs of the Periods, or In- 
tervals betweeen the natural Pauſes, really 
form, in a great Degree, poetic Meaſures, 
is farther evident, from the poetical Turn 
which we find in all Writings of this 
Kind, where the Stile is any Degree ele- 
vated above the Terms of common Diſ- 
courſe. Thus, it is the quick Succeffion 
of a few flowing Syllables that conſtitutes 
the Harmony of our Engliſh blank Verſe, 
and not its perfect Coincidence with the 
arbitrary Rules laid down as a Standard 
905 heroic Verſe. 1 
It 


. 5 os 2 2 4 9 
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It hath bern made ſufficiently apparent, 
that a Pauſe may be made in any Part of 
the Line in Blank-Verſe when the Senſe 

requires it, without Injury to the Verſifi- 
cation. Blank - Verſe, therefore, does not 
conſiſt in Lines of ten Syllables, as the 
regular Couplet generally does; unleſs, in- 
deed, we ſuppoſe the Standard of Verſe 
erected in the Printing Houſe, and that a 
Compoſitor can convert Proſe into Verſe at 
Pleaſure, by printing it in detached Lines 
of ten Syllables. F | 

The aaa Modulation of the Voice in 

8 peaking and Reading, will hardly ever 


1 admit, as before obſerved, of our pro- 


nouncing ten Syllables without making a 
Pauſe; but all artificial Pauſes are deſtruc- 
tive of true Harmony. Hence it is, that 
every Line of ten or more Syllables muſt | 
be compoſed of more than one poetic Pe- 
_ riod; call it a Foot, Meaſure, a Verſe, or 
what we will. Now it would be juſt as 
| abſurd, to ſuppoſe a Verſe to 40 in 
the Middle of a Foot or Meaſure, as to 
ſuppoſe a Sentence to end in the Middle 
of a Word. | 

It would be with Propriety, therefore, 


chat Verſes without Rhime were written 
85 FJ - N and 
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and printed of different Lengths, agreeable 
to their reſpective; Pauſes and Meaſures, 
the Line always ending with a Stop in the 
Senſe; rather than as they ate now printed, 
2 1 the Senſe running into one another. 
At leaſt, I am certain, it would be of 
2 Uſe: to common Readers; who are 
apt to pauſe at the End of a Line in re- 
citing Verſe, whether the enn ad- 
mit of it or no. 9 
Ea The following Lines, PEA er 
Hundred others of the like Nature, in Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, may ſerve to Abaſunt⸗ what 1 
mean in this n + Be 


'on the eaſtern Clif of Paradiſe | | 
* He! lights, and to his proper Shape returns 
A Seraph wing'd: Six Wings he wore," to ade 
_ His Lineaments divine; the Pair that chad 
Each Shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his Beat 
tt Wich regal Ornament; the middle Pair 
- Girt like a ſtarry Zone his Waiſt, and round 
Skirted his Loins and Thighs with downy Gold 
And Colours dipt in Heaven; the third his Bets) | 
:Shadow'd from either Heel, with feather'd = f 
- | Sky tinctur'd Grain. Like Maia's Son he ſtood. 
And ſhook his Plumies, that . e fwa 
The Circuit wide. . 


Wy am Need, chat ako! Deſetiption 
contained in the above Lines would ap- 
pear 


£ 


* 
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pear more obvious to the Generality of 
Readers, if they were printed in the Man- 


ner following; nor do I conceive they 
would be 3 of any Part of their 


n Beauty. 


| On the eaſtern 'Cliff of Paradiſe he 6 aw, Og 
© And to his proper Shape returns a Seraph' FER 
Six Wings he wore; to ſhade his Lineaments divine F 
The Pair that clad each Shoulder broad. | 
Came mantling o'er his Breaft with regal Ornament; 
The middle Pair girt like a ftarry Zone his Waiſt, 
And round, kirted his Loins and Thighs with downy | 
477: ap”. g 
| A doko dhe bay ved 
The third his Feet ſhadow'd from either Heel with fea | 
ther'd Mail, - 
Sky tinctur d Grain. 
Like Maia's Son he ſtood and ſhook his Plumes, 
That heavenly Fragrance fil'd the Cirtuit wide. 


It is very. common to meet with modern 
Blank-Verſe that would paſs univerſally 
for Proſe, were it not for the Mode in 
which it is printed: It is not quite ſo 
common, on the other hand, to meet with 
Poetry impoſed on us for Proſe. In a late 
Tranſlation of Geſzer's rural Poems, how- 
ever, we have an Inſtance of this Nature; 
which will ſhew the Futility of this me- 

e Way of diſtinguiſhing Verſe from 
| N 2 u 
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Proſe. The firſt Poem, ace to 
Daphne, begins. thus: 3 . Of 93 9712 1 


xc Wot of 'vittolions Chick EEE Blood, 
* no Fields of Carnage fings the frolic Muſe. Timid 
<« and gentle, from ſuch horrid Scenes, eee * 
« ſlender Flute, the ſpeeds her Flight... 
„Led hy the Murmyrs of refreſhing Streams,, pore 
«« ſilent Shades of ſacred Groves, the firays; Now by 
; « the Brook, whoſe Banks are lin'd with Reeds; now 
in the Walks, thick ſhaded o'er with Trees 3 tramp- 
.< ling the Flowers: Or now, reclining on the moſſy 
* Bank, the ſiss at Eaſe, and medingees the Soug:?! 


Mig < not the Compoſitor have made 
Blank Verſe of ir a ere it in ws 
ufaal Form? | 


Not of 1 Chiefs diſtain'd King Blood, _ 
Nor Fields of Carnage, ſings the frolic Mule, 
Timig and gentle, from ſuch horrid Scenes, 
Graſping her ſlender Flute, ſhe ſpeeds her F 1 
Led by the Murmurs of refreſhing Streams, 

And filent Shades of ſacred Groves, ſhe TR 
* Ne- by the Brook, whoſe Banks are lin'd with Reeds; 4 
Notz in the Walks, thick ſhaded o nh ct e 3 = 
2 Trampling the Flowers: — ; | l 2 

al Or now, reclining on the moſly Bank, 
She fits at Eaſe, and 1125 the Song. 


ES 


Net that L pretend any Innovation in 
the preſent Modes of Writing and Print- 
ing to be either actually expedient or ad- 
Weben theſe fy WN 3 

va 


| SCILLY, 3 % 


ſerve t w „ber the Reader, that the aeg 
ting a certain Number of Syllables to & 
Line. in Blank-Verſe, is a Practice that 
contributes very little to its Harmony, and 
at the ſame Time deprives it, in'a great 
Meaſure;' of Propriety, "eſpecially where 
the Pauſes are varied, and the er 
of the Couplet-Meaſure tejected. 
On the whole, it appears chat che Har- | 
mony of Engliſh Verſe depends very little, 
in any Caſe, on its mechanical Diviſion into 
Lines, conſiſting of a certain N umber of 
Syllables ; or even on the alternate Suc- 
ceſſion of Syllables of different Lengths ; 
the ancient Meaſures being as inappliea- 
ble to the Harmony of modern Poetry, as 
the Mechaniſm of the latter is to poetical 
Harmony in general. It is, indeed, not 
eaſy to reduce the Mechaniſm of Engliſh 
Verſe to ſuch poſitive Rules, as might de- 
termine exactly the Number of Syllables 
to be admitted in a Foot or Meaſure; this 
Number, as well as the Melody of the 
Verſe, depending on the Facility with 
which ſuch Syllables ſucceed each other. 
Thus the Words of a Greek or Latin Verſe . 
might, in many Caſes, be totally tran- 
ſpoſed ; yet if the Number and Order of 
—_—_ | N 3 the 
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the Feet remained the fame, the Verſe 
might ſtill be ſuppoſed equally good, tho 
the Order of the Succeſſion of hard and 
ſoft, harſh and ſmooth Sounds, . be 
entirely varied. | 
In Engliſh, however, the Caſe is 45. 
ferent; — Syllables will no more indif- 
eriminately follow each other in the Com- 
poſition of Metre, even where the Senſe 
might admit of it, than ſuch Metre will 
admit of more than a ſmall Number of 
| Syllables. It is not enough, that the In- 
* of the Senſe ſhould be /hor?, the 
Words compoſing thoſe Intervals. ſhould - 
alſo follow one another ſmoothly and ea- 
filly. In other Words, their Sounds ſhould 

rather fow into than ſucceed each other. 
We have, indeed, Inſtances of Proſe 
written in ſo numerous and flowing a 
Stile, as to paſs for Verſe, were it not for 
the Length of the Periods or Intervals 
* above-mentioned. Numerous Examples 
of this Kind are to be met with in Her- 
_ wey's Meditations, and many other florid 
Performances of the like Nature, that 
have appeared of late Years. | 
On the other hand again, the Periods 
may! be ſometimes too ſhort to flow ; when. 
| o 


they;ate, as unfit. Pg e as if they 
were too long. Examples enough of both, 
are to be met with, in Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts, and. other. declamatory Produc- 


tions. : 
Having thus taken a curſory View of the 


ſeveral Points, moſt worthy the Attention 
of the Reader, in regard to the mere wocal 
Paxt of Speech, I ſhall defer the further 
Muftration of their Influence on the. Ut-" 
terance of written Language, till I have | 
ſeparately conſidered the ſentimental Part 
of Speech, or the natural Relations ng 
aden, of Senſe with Sound. 
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CHAP. 1. 


# 7 * #+ 2 t! 
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Speech, ' with the natural and artificial 
Relations' and Conneltions Ca r and 
Sound.” OE ON 9 


$2 


Sec T 1. of the genere R ende, * 
tween Senſe and Sound, in S peaking or 


Fe. 


* £4.35 % 


by very eminent Writers, in ee of the 
Reſemblance between Senſe and Sound, or 
the Art of making the latter an Imitation 

of the former. 
The noble Author, fo e men- 
tioned in the foregoing Pages, makes the 

following Obſervations on this Subject. 

„ only general Rule that can be 
« given for directing the Pronunciation, 
. is to ſound the Words in ſuch a Manner 
, as to imitate the Things they ſignify. 
« The Words which make the greateſt. 
4 Figure ought to be expreſſed with a 
ve — apm : In exprefling an 
« elevated 


3100 * 4 


elevated Subject, the Voice ought to be 

5 raiſed above its ordinary Pitch; and 
«© Words ſignifying Dejection of Mind, 
te ought to be pronounced in a low Note: 
« A Succeſſionof Sounds gradually aſcend- 
“ing from low to high Notes, repre- 
* ſents an aſcending Series of Objects: 
An oppoſite Succeſſion of Sounds, is ſit- 
* ted for Objects or Sentiments that de- 
e ſcend gradually: In Dryden's Ode of 
«« Alexander's Feaſt, the Line JaÞ n, fal u, 
« fal'n, fal'n, ought to be pronounced with 
4e a falling Voice; and is pronounced in 
« that Manner by every” one *- Taſte, 
* without Inſtruction +.” 

Me are farther repeatedly told, by the 
ſame Writer, a few Lines after, that . the 
Art of pronouncing with Propriety and 
Grace, being calculated to make the 
* Sound an Echo to the Senſe, ſcarce ad- 
* mits of any other general Rule than 
* that above - mentioned.” In Reply, 
however; to theſe Obſervations, it may 
be remarked, that the Art of pronouncing 
with Propriety and Grace, is calculated 

to much more general and en e 


S II 


_ See « Eleneywof * vol. . p- 363. 8 
: Purpoles, 
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Purpoſes, than merely that of making the 
Sound an Echo to the, Senſe....Indegd, the 
Rule laid down by his Lordſhip (us: 85 
ſound the Words. in ſuch à Manner a8 to 
imitate the Things ee is mach 
too vague and indeſin ite. 
Thęre are very few Objects Pr Aﬀec- 
tions that bear any Reſemblance to Sounds, 
nor can therefore be at all imitated in the 
Pronunciation of the Words expreſſing 
them. As to the Qualities which they 
poſſeſs in common with Sound, ſo far in- 
458 they are imitative ; as in their 
Harſhneſs, Smoothneſs, Strength, Weak- 
neſs, Swiftneſs, Slowneſs, Cc. But ever 
here, it is the general Senſe of the Sen- 
tence, and not the Meaning of particular 
Words, which is to guide the Pronuncia- 
tion in Speaking and in Reading. 
Hence, though I agree with this 9 | 
gant Writer, that a Period ought to be 
pronounced flow, when it expreſſes 
« what is ſolemn and deliberate ; and 
nl ought to be pronounced quick, when 
1 expreſſes any Thing briſk, lively 
cs and impetuous; yet I cannot by, any 
Means ſubſcribe to his Opinion in the 
W Inſtance he adduces. 2 


1 
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It is, indeed, curious and entertaining 
Wray to ſee a Mime in a Burletta vary- 
ing his Features, Voice and Attitudes, eyery 
Moment at the fantaſtical Changes and 
Cadences of the Muſic; but in Speaking 
or Reading, ſuch a quick Variation of 
Tones would appear ridiculous; and af- 
fected; as it would render ſuch Oration 
or Lecture confuſed and unintelligible. 
That Words of the greateſt Importance in 
a Sentence, ſhould be uttered with a pecu- 
har Emphaſis, is very certain; but Em- 
phaſis denotes Energy and Force, which 
are as compatible with a grave as an acute 
Sound; the loweſt Note in the Gamut 
being as emphatical as the higheſt. 

That an elevated Subject ſhould be ex- 
preſſed with an elevated Voice, may alſo, 
in ſome Species of Elevation *, be reaſon- 
able enough; but if the Rule ſhould be 
adopted by which particular Words, fig-» 
L Deen, or Depooliony/ ſhould. 


9 The Term u . Theo ay. 
Joubtlef many very ſublime Paſſages, if we regard the | 


© Sentiment only, which it might be improper to recite in ' 


| a high Key. A Period may be very elevated, yet very - . 
grove. and your ; and n very nn recited 
ps 1 10% 30 * 
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FOUY 


be always pronounced in a low Noe, and 


vier verſa, the Reader might be ſuhjected 


to a greater Variety of Notes than the 


Singer, without having the Advantage of 


his Melody; which would make ſtrange 


Work of mere Recitation. As to the In- 


ſtance. given from Alexander's Feaſt, I 
ſhould like to know whether his Lordſhip 
would haye that Line pronounced thus, 


Fallen, Fallen, Fallen, Fallen. 


If he would, I may fafely appeal to any 
Perſon that hath an Ear, whether the pal- 
pable Affectation of ſuch a Method of 
pronouncing it, would not defeat the In- 
tention of ſuch Imitation. 

It is very juſtly obſerved by Mr. Webb#*, 
that the Rule of Criticiſm reſpecting the 
Sound ſeeming an Echo to the Senſe, 
« muſt not be underſtood too literally. 
The Sound, ſays he, ſhould, indeed, 
« be always in 5 with the Senſe; 
*«« but they ſhould accompany, not mimic, ‚ 
25 it. As the Movements of a * Dancer 


oy h on hs Beauties of Poetry, Page 32. Fa | 
| 46 Are 


between Senſe and Sound. 18g 

« ure governed by the Muſic, ſo the 
cc, © Mule of the Verſe ' ſhould be g0- 
verned by the Idea: But, the Nature of 
egg will not admit of a conſtant 
% Cetreſpondence. Hence, this Writer 
calls the Imitation of the Rumbling of 
Drums, in the following Paſſage from Dry- | 

; on: (no hn ridiculous. wh | 


The double, double, double Bear). 
Of the thund'ring Drum 5 
2 — Cries, Hark! the 2 come. 


1 


r tt 


5 Lordb 3 appears to 3 a much 
more reſpectable Idea of this Affinity be- 
tween Senſe and Sound; having quoted a 
Number of Paſſages from the Poets, in 
order to manifeſt its Beauty. Certain, 
however, it is, that it is frequently very 
fanciful and i imaginary. There is a cele- 
brated. Paſſage in Pope's Eſſay on Criti- 
eiſm, which hath been long quoted and 
requoted as an happy Inſtance of the Simi- 
litude in Queſtion. A very judicious Cri- 
tie“ hath, nevertheleſs, very lately called 
in Queſtion, and confuted the general 
Opanion in, dhe nee and . | 


* Mrs: Jakafons 
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in a great Degree vetified the Proverb: 
which, as it is homely and may Sy fug- 
geſt itſelf, need not be repeated. 5 
And yet we find this Point 50 in- 
gited of in the Elements of Criticiſm, 
and laboured with a mechanical Minute- 
neſs. I cannot help differing, however, 
from this Author, with the ingenious 
Critic laſt mentioned, and think that the 
Sound of Eat 
Flies der tb unhending PICS | — — 4 As Main, 
bears no Similitude whatever to Rapidity 
of Motion, however we may ſuppoſe it 
prolanged. Indeed, the Prolongation of a 
rapid Motion is a Kind of contradictory 
Expreſſion: For though, it be true that 
a Motion may be actually continued, be 
its Velocity what 1 it will, yet a ſwift Mo- 
tion cannot be apparently ſo, without a 
2 Diminution of its Rapidit - 
Again, we conceive the Author of the 
Elements ſomewhat ſingular in his ac- 
counting for the Effects of certain Imĩta- 
tions of this Kind. Thus he tells us, that 
a long SyHable made ſhort, or. a ſhort Syl- 
lable made long, raiſes by the Difficulty 
of pronouncing contrary to Cuſtom, a 


Feeling fimilar to that of hard Labour; 


as 


Between Senſs and Stund. 19 


18 an Iiftafice of which, N he gives the fol- 
lowing* vn of Pol 


. 42 


"then hes 8 2 Ack: 3 Weight to. throw, 
oh Line too labours, and the Words move ſlow. 


ow I conceive it extremely provilecha- 
or by Mr. Pope intended to con- 
Ley the Senſation here hinted at, in the 
Word'vaft in the firſt Line. But be this 
as it will, the Liberty he took in making 
a long Syllable ſhort in this Place, hagh 
hath been frequently imitated by ſucceed- 
ing Writers, who were very far from hav- 
ing any ſuch Intention. 


a eie E. 1 


e 1 
Where Oſiers mark the coo] Waves lucid Way, — 


What Time on Arrow's ofier'd Bank reclin'd 
| Its the pale Moon pour'd the plaintive Lay. — 
Yer ner di. cold Heart cnn remels namov's- 
| When thy ſweet TITER ſtrike the n * 


| nl is ſure impoſtible for us to conceive 
the Author of the above Verſes, deſigned to 


convey any Senſation fimilar to that of 
Hard Labour in the poetical Licence here 
_ inſtanced; and of which Practice we have. 
numerous Examples, even to a Degree of 


 Aﬀecta- 


292 Of the general Refemblance, &c. 
Affectation, in the ies dee of our mo- 


dern minor Poets +. 5 

But, though it ſhould not be admitted, 
that the general Reſemblance between 
Sound and Signification, is ſo chimerical 
as I have Reaſon to think it is, I preſume, 
what hath been already faid, is ſufficient to 
ſhew the Neceſſity of a more certain Rule 


for directing our Pronunciation, than the 


above-mentioned vague and indefinite one 


| of 3 imitating the Scnfe. 


The chief End of Speech is to in 
the Mind of the Oe that of engaging 
the Ear with fanciful Modes of Sound or 
Expreſſion, is a ſubordinate one. Pro- 
priety is, indeed, ſometimes unattended by 
Elegance; but Elegance cannot ſubſiſt 
without Propriety. It would be highly 
abſurd, therefore, to make the obvious 
Standard of the one depend on any i 


nary Criterion of the other. 


a As a Proof of this, the Reader need only turn . 


late Elegies of Maſon ee 


SECT. 


E * „ 


> 


sr. or. 1 I. of th D; ference . Haber 
"_ aoritten Language, and the true * 
terion 9 an To TEA 07 


Aeg ed ** Reſerthlaes! be- 
tween Senſe and Sound, as a Rule to direct 
the Pronunciation in Speaking or Reading 
in general; it will hardly be imagined I 
ſhould contend for any Similitude between 
the Sound abd: Sigewin of fog 20 
Words. 17109 2 Ir n 115 1:7 
That a fertile Imagination may find ſoaks 
faintTracesof ſuch a Connection, among ts 11 
radical Words of moſt Languages, I will 
not diſpute; it is ſufficient, however, 
for the preſent Purpoſe; to ' ſuppoſe the 
Meaning annexed to particular Words al- 
together arbitrary; or rather, that the 
Sounds adapted to expreſs our Ideas, are 
purely conventional, and bear no natural 
Relation, Reſemblanpe or Affinity what-- 
ever to ſuch Ideas, or to the Olyert hey $ 
an. 1 2522 

In the Nawe I fol the Types 
or Marks of written Language to be 
equally arbitrary, and to have as little na- 
a Relation, Reſemblance or Affinity 

Oo — 


— — —— — — 
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to the Ideas or Wers mw__ ve to re- 
t. 

No the BY, e — fact 
the Art of converting Vriting into Speech, 
the Relation which = living Voice bears 
to the dead Letter, becomes avery peculiar 
Object of the Reader's Attention. 
This Relation, again, I confider to be 

juſt as arbitrary and conventional as that 
between articulate. Sounds and che Ideas 
expreffed' by them ; ot as that between 
written Types and their correſponder 
Ideas and Objects. At leaſt, 1 know of 
no operating Cauſe in Nature that origi 
nally-prevented the Sound adapted to the 
Lerter @ from being given to the Letter e, 
and vice. verſa. Nay, it is net only cer- 
tain that different Nations do not apply 
_ the ſume Sounds to the ſame Letters, but 
that-even the ſame People diverſify thoſe 
Sounds, at different Times, Pluces and 
Oecaſions. It is hence manifeſt that 
Cuftom alone is the Criterion of Pronun- 
ciation, as far as it regards particular 
Words, or the adopting of articulate 
Voices to diſtinct Syllables. Again, of 
_ Cuſtoms, that is che moſt acknowledged 
WES, which is adopted by the Learned 


and 
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and poliſhed Speakers of any Age or Na- 
tion, reſiding in the Metropolis of their 
reſpective Countries. As it is not my De- 
ſign, however, to treat here of the Pro- 
nunciation of any particular Tongue, this 
Remark may be conſidered as digreſſional. 

With regard to the Difference be- 
tween ſpoken and written Language, it 
may, nevertheleſs, be not improper to ob- 
ſerve, that the latter, having greatly the 
Advantage in Point of Utiiyerſality; every 
Conceſſion, in diſputable or indifferent 
Caſes, ſhould be made to it by the for- 
mer: In order, if poſſible, to effect 4 
Conciliation of the different Dialects and 
provincial Modes of Utterance, common 
to all known Languages. [3 

There is another Advantage allo, which 
Writing hath over Speaking; and that is, 
Preciſion. What is ſpoken may be more 
nervous and affecting, but it is never ſo 
exact and intelligible as what is written. 
It is the Province of the Reader to unite 
both dtheſe Advantages, and give the 
Energy of the living Voiee to the Preci- 
flon of the dead Letter. This is princi- 
pally effected by a due Obfervation of Em- 
X: * or that Management of the Voice; 
2 *. by 
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by which a due Quantity of Aa is 
given to every Word and Syllable in a 
Sentence, in en to its — 
and: Significancy.! „%% ˙·‚ 


Sner III. 07 the; | ATR ds Us of 
ad. a0 Eau in general. 1. 
4 W or a. Wen of 
Sounds, 1s neceſſary to intelligible Pro- 
nunciation in general, ſo Emphaſis is ne- 
ceſſary to the intelligible Pronunciation of 
every: Diſcourſe or Sentence in particular; 
it being poſſible to expreſs very different 
Meanings by the ſame Words: So that 
the Preciſion of ſpoken Language is very 
different from the moſt correct gram- 
matical Conſtruction of written Words. 
Hence the great Advantages which 
living Speech hath over the dead Letter 
on the one hand, and the Diſadvantages 
it lies under on the other. Its Advantages 
are, that we can expreſs much more ſigni- 
ficantly what we mean, by Speech, than 
by Writing; its Piſadrantages are, that 
others may miſrepreſent what is written by 
artful and fallacious Modes of Repetition. 
Every Art, however, that may be put 
_ | to 
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to Uſe is ſubject to Abuſe; and it is not 
the Buſineſs of a Profeſſor, in teaching the 
former, to anſwer £06: the Wa we of 
the lattar: | 
Next to the 8 off Wards, 
agreeable to the politeſt and beſt Mode of 
Sound and Accentuation, it behoves the 
Reader to ſtudy the Uſe of Emphaſis. 
The firſt is neceſſary to make his Speech 
in general underſtood by polite Hearers, 
and the latter to make his Diſcourſe or 
Lecture underſtood particularly by every 
one that pays him Attention. 
There are, as before obſerved, two 
coiling; Points to be regarded in ſpeaking 
and reading: T heſe are Propry and 
Energy. 
An reſpect to the FREY the gramma- 
tical Conſtruction of the Words made uſe 
of, is fir}t to be conſidered, and the Import- 
ance of each Word in the Sentence ſpoken: 
Next to this, the Relation which the 
Sentence immediately read or ſpoken, bears 
to the Context or Converſation. | 
Thus we will ſuppoſe I mean to ſay, Iin- 
tend to go to London. It is plain that as my 
firſt Conſideration in Writing would be the 


Order of the Words and the grammatical 
— $ Con- 
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Conſtruction of the Sentence ; I ſhould not 
write I mtends to go to London ; or Intend I 
o goes to London: So in ſpeaking or read- 
ing that Sentence, I ſhould not fay thus, 
J intend To go To London. But laying 
the Streſs on the moſt important Words 
in the Sentence, :nvicating the Intention 
ſpecified, I ſhould ſay T inTENÞD 7 00 fo 
LonDoNn. Again, if nothing had been 
previouſly ſaid upon the Subject, and con- 
ſequently nothing more meant by ſuch 
Sentence than to indicate my Intention of 
going to London, the Manner of ſpeak- 
ing it would be, as above cited, obvious 
and ſimple. But if the Converfation had 
before turned upon my going to York, 
the Antitheſis muſt be marked in the Pro- 
nunciation, the Words remaining ſtill 
the ſame; thus, Iintend to go to Low DON. 

Which emphatical Mode of ſpeaking would 
anſwer Pg fame End, as if I had alſo 
added, not to York. 

Again, if Mention had been made of 
ſome other Perſon's going to London, and 
my Intention was thus indicated as a 
- ſimilar one to his own, the Sentence 
would be pronounced thus, I mrend to go 
to London. As much as to ſay I a/, or 
- OY: Fs 
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1, es well as you. Farther; if it had been 
ſaid that the other Perſon was to ga to 
York, the Emphaſis wauld be laid thus, 
I intend to go to Lonpon. Thus we fee 
that the Connection of one Sentence with 
the reſt, or the Senſe of the Context, 
determines the particular Senſe of bony: 
Sentence in the Diſcourſe. 
This Connection is fo obvious and im- 
portant, that almoſt all Writers on this 
Subject, have looked upon it as the only 
Circumſtance eſſential to reading and 
{peaking : The ſeparate Senſe of each 
Sentence, though a primary Conſideration, 
being overlooked or perverted. It is, how» - 
ever, abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the Influence 
which one Sentence hath over another by 
Connection, ſhould totally pervert. the 
natural and obvious Meaning of a Sen- 
tence ſeparately conſidered. Yet this is 
often found to be the Caſe ; particularly 
in the Declamations of our Comedians, 
who are too ignorant or fantaſtical to at- 
tend to the true Meaning of their Author; 
and in thoſe of many of our popular 
Preachers, who are fond of wreſting the 
Words of a Text from its natural and 
Gar: Oq4 oi 
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obvious Meaning, to ſome other farther- 
fetched and more myſtical. 

Again, thoſe Derlaimer, who! ſtudy 
Elegance before Propriety, and are for 
repeating every thing emphatically, as 
they call it, are perpetually running into 
this Error, and adapting Meanings to 
Words, which their natural Conſtruction 
wall by no Means bear. I have heard 
ſome of theſe would-be Orators read a 
Paragraph in the News-Papers, with the 
ſame emphatical Tone and Manner as 
they would have rehearſed a Speech in 
Macbeth or Othello: With what Pro- 
priety my Readers will judge. I will not 
deny that a Reader may ſometimes im- 
prove on the Senſe of the Writer by em- 
phatical Expreſſion, as a Tranſlator may 
ſometimes correct and improve his Ori- 
ginal; but I would have Readers in general 
be very cautious of attempting this. The 
Genius of a Garrick, indeed, may be al- 
lowed now and then to break through all 
Rules, and, as the Poet ſays, 


5 Snatch 2 Gee beyond the Reach of Art. 


Tt would perhaps be better; howerer, 
if he himfelf had not done it too fre- 
— 
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quently. In that meu e; n 
Shakeſpear, 11013 
Draw, Archers ; draw your + to * head,. 
It is ſuppoſed the Poet wrote them as 
above, with a View to the Actor's pauſing 
after the Word Archers. Mr. Garrick, 
I think, is ſaid to pronounce them thus, 
Draw, Archers, draw ;—your Arrows to the Head. 
Nothing ſurely can be more eyident to a 
Reader of Taſte and Senſibility, than 
that if the Actor hath here varied from 
the Poet, he hath done it with great 
Propriety and Sucteſs; the Line, as it firſt 
ſtands, being exceedingly tame and frigid; 
whereas in the laſt Method it glows with 
all that Spirit and Fire, with which the 
Hero is ſuppoſed to be agitated. 0 
Theſe are Liberties, however, which 
I fay again, inferior Geniuſſes muſt not 
preſume to take; the plain grammatical 
Conſtruction of each Sentence, being the 
firſt Thing to be conſidered, in all Kinds of 
Reading or 8 peaking whatever; for this, 
though it may be farther heightened and 
animated by the Connection of the Sen- 
tence with the Context; yet we may be 
certain, that whenever this Connection 
treſpaſſes too far on the natural and obvious 


„ 
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Meaning of the Words ae by 
themſelves, that nen is not _ 
but imaginary. 

No, though Emphaſis is tcl; is 
n when founded on Prapriety, no- 
thing can render « Speaker more abſurd 
and ridiculous than his falling into, Errors 
in this Particular; as, in ſo doing, he does 
ſtill worſe than render himſelf unintelli- 
gible ; fince he either ſpeaks what he 
does not mean, or miſrepreſents the Mean- 
ing of an Author, for want of knowing 
how to repeat what he hath written. 

This Abuſe of Emphaſis is ſo general, 
that 1 cannot help giving a remarkable 
Inſtance or two of it, from the Lectures 
of a celebrated Profeſſor of Elocution, 
who lately figured in the Metropolis and 
Univerſities of Great Britain and Ireland, 


| Szer. IV. Of rhe Abuſe of Emphaji 


Mr. Sheridan, in his Leckure on Em- 
phaſis, hath taken ſome Pains to ſet the 
Clergy right in their Delivery of the 
Church Serviee. Unhappily, however, 


his Inattention to the ſimple Conſtruction 


of the Paſſages he mentions, and his hunt- 
85 I ing 
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ing after hidden Meanings, have led him 
into as great Brrors, as thoſe he endeavours 
to correct. The Fact, indeed; hath been 
taken Notice of by the Authors of, the 

Monthly Review ; who have paſſed ſome 
ſevere Animadverſions on the Profeſſor's 
Miſtakes: As they do not enter, however, 
very particularly into the Source of ſuch 
Errors, and as the Juſtice of their Strictures 
on this Head has been called in Queſtion 
by ſome, who poſſibly might not fee into 
their Motives of Cenſure, I ſhall endeayour 
to ſet theſe Miſtakes in a clearer Light, 
by giving more particular Reaſons why I 
cannot help ſubſcribing to the Opinion of 
thoſe ingenious Critics, in their Repre- 
henfions of Mr. Sheridan's Manner of 
emphaſizing the Paſſages in Diſpute. 

The firſt Paſſage mentioned by the 


Lecturer, is this: Enter not into Judg- 
ment with thy. Servant, O Lord, for in 


thy. Sight ſhall no Man living be juſtified. 
Here, ſays Mr. Sheridan, e the Words 
4 not, Servant, S gbr, justified, between 
« which it is impoſſible to find out any 
4 Connection, or Dependance of one on 
ec the other, are princi * marked. 
: cc * By 
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a theſe falſe Emphaſes, the Mind is 
turned wholly from the main Purport 
and Drift of the Verſe... Upon hearing | 


* an Emphaſis on the Particle not, it 
% expects quite another Concluſion © to 
* make the Meaning conſiſtent; and in- 
<c ſtead of the Particle for, which begins 
« the latter- Part of the Sentence, it would 


expect a but; as, Enter not into Fadgment 
% with thy Servant, O Lord, but regard me 
« with an Eye of Merey. When it hears the 


Emphaſis.on Servant, it expects another 
on Concluſion; as, Enter not into Judgment 


40 with thy Servant, O Lord, but enter into 
Judgment with thoſe who are not thy Ser- 
% wants. The fame alſo will be found in 
<« the Emphaſes on the Words Sight and 
*. Ju ed. So that the Sentence will ſeem 
* to point at ſeveral different Meanings, 
<« and to have no Confiſtency. But if it 
e be read in the following Manner, the 
6 Meaning and Connection will de ob- 


a vious. Enter not into Fudgment" with 
oe „ thy "Servant. 3 Lord for in thy Sight, 


dk ALA! 


« ſhall no Man Troing, be juſtified... Here 


< we ſee the whole Meaning i iS obvious, 


e and that there is a great deal more 
6e implied, | 


Ss. 


2 


0 


cc 
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implied, than the mere Words could 
<</ expreſs, without the Aid of proper Em- 
<< phaſes. Enter not into Judgment with 
” thy: Servant,” O Lord That is, enter not, 
O Lord, into the Severity of Judgment with 


* thy Creature, — For in thy Sight, —which 

u all-prercing, and can ty the ſmalleſt 

&« nee no Man lroing be juſti 25 

© —No Man on. Earth, no not the beſt ſhall 

ec wal found perfect, or ſufficiently pure, to 

fand the Examination of the Eye of Purity 
cc iel. For in thy. Sight ſhall no Man 


1 living be juſtified.” 5 | 
The u e of Ra Reviewers 
on. theſe Remarks. of Mr. Sheridan are 
rather ludicrous. than otherwiſe. © TO 
« copy the Lecturer's Manner of Criti- 


« ciſm, ſay they, might we not aſk him, 


« if his laying the Emphaſis on the Word. 
cc living i in this Paſſage, does not ſeem to 
« intimate that dead Men may be. juſtified 
« though the /ving ſhall not? Yet this 
« ſurely cannot be the Senſe of the Paſ- 
« ſage. The Word living is here uſed as 
« a phraſeological and unmeaning Term; 


* and had the Verſe ran thus, For in thy 
4 Nun ſhall : 10 ; Man be 22 ;fied, the Senſe 
1 ö 3 of . 
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of it would have been the ſame z and 
can Mr. Sheridan pretend that the Em- 
«< phaſis, which only, according to him, 
gives Senſe and Meaning to the whole 
6 Sentence, {hould be laid ow 2 Word 


cc merely expletive 3 


This ſevere Manner =o citivifng may 
poſlibly diſguſt the more candid Reader ; 
it is nevertheleſs certain, that there is a 

eat deal of Truth couched under this 
ludicrous Severity. If the Reviewer, 

however, had calted the Word living an 
emphatical or energetic Term, rather 
than a phraſeological anmeaming one, he 
would have been nearer the Truth. It is 


true, that it does not add any thing but 
Energy to the Senſe; the Meaning of the 


Sentence being the ſame, whether it be 
inſerted or omitted: but it is to be obſerved, 
chat the great Uſe of all phrafeological 
Expreflion is Energy; the Term, there- 
fore, is not unmeaning or uſeleſs, although 


nothing can be more abſurd than Mr. 
Sheridan's laying the Emphaſis upon /fvng, 
when he puts none on the Word Mar. 


The Meaning is plain, n living Man, no 


Man alive, nat any Mun whatever 5 now 


2 this may be expreſſed, as the Critic 
ſays, 
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ſays, by no Man, it would not be g 
| * emphatically. 5 
To expreſs a Thing eluphinically; how- 


ever, we muſt not follow the Rule here 


practiſed of laying an excluſive Streſs upon 
the Words introduced to give Energy to 
the Expreſſion; their Introduction only 
ſerving to ſtrengthen the Streſs of the 
Voice laid upon the right Words, and 
theſe are the dame whether any ſuch 


Words de introduced or not. Thus, 


whether it be ſaid No Mun all be juſtified, 
or Ne Man living ſhall be juſtified, the em- 
phatical Words are n, and Man. 


„Nr: Sheridan 37 indeed, as inch if. 


| rake with Regard to Empba/is, as I have 
already ſhewn him to be with reſpect to 


Accent, Words, he fays, are ſolely con- 


ſtituted, or diſtinguiſhed from mere Col- 
lections of Syllables, by Accent - in like 
Manner, he tells us, that it is Emphaſis 
which valy gives Senſe and Meaning to 
Sentences. But ſuppoſing Emphaſis to be, 
what he ſeems to think it, viz. a Method 
of laying a greater Streſs upon ſome Words 
in a Sentence than on others, nothing is 


more certain, than that there are ſome 
| Sentences ſo extremely ſimple and unem- 
—_— phatical, 
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phatical, as to require no Difference hat- 
ever in the forcible Pronunciation of the | 
Words, | Will it be ſaid, that theſe Sen- 
tences have no Meaning? rg mot 
There is à general Meaning. in every 
beet grammatically written or ſpoken, 
and which muſt always be conſidered an- 
tecedent to the particular Meaning given 
it by Emphaſis; nor can theſe poſſibly 
be contrary to each other, —_— particular 
ſoever 1 may be the Turn which the latter 
may give to the other- K material Sub- 
ſtance may be modified i into a Variety of 
Forms; but thoſe Forms muſt; be con- 
fiſtent with. the Nature of the Subſtance; 
nor can it with any Propriety be ſaid, that 
the mere. Form of a Thing gives Being 
and Conſiſtence to it lb Ar N 
If Emphaſis only oives Stands Mean- . 
ing to Sentences, I ſhould be glad to knaõm 
of what Uſe is grammatical Conſtruction. 
I: rather. believe, important as Emphaſis 
allowedly is to intelligible and elegant 
Pronunciation, that falſe Concords would 
be leſs intelligible of the two, if not 
more inelegant, than falſe Emphaſes. 
This being the Caſe; the — 


Pronunciation of every Word in a Sen- 
- tence 


* 
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tence is the Baſis of all Speech; and no 
Streſs or Emphaſis ſhould be laid on any 
particular Word in any Sentence, without 
a due Regard to the general Meaning of 
the whole,. and of the juſt Pronunciation 
of every Word in that Sentence. 

It is for want of paying this due Regard 
to every ſingle Word in a Sentence, that 
many not inelegant, but precipitate Read 
ers, frequently repeat to others, many 
Paſſages whoſe A er bed do not above 


half underſtand. - 
Nothing is ſo common as this Way of 


half-reading, eſpecially in the Works of 
ſuch Authors, as have a ſententious or 
laconic Mode of Expreſſion. 
The dert Inſtancs Mr. Sheridan gives 
of the | Abuſe of Emphaſis, is in reading 
the following Paſſage Tron the firſt Epiſtle 
of St. John. Ang T 
cc If we Jay that we have no . we 


60 deceive ouxſelves, and the Truth is not in 

* us; but if we confeſs our Sins, He i is 
« faithful and juſt to forgive us our Sins, 

« and to cleanſe us from all Fram 


4 al 


P This 


This Verſe, we. are told, is uſually. 
nounced as above nee on N 4 
Mr. Sheridan makes the © kolie wins Ob- 
ſervations. ls ec. d © Ja * T6} 
eue ſay that ies iden, : 
e by laying” the ſtrong Emphaſis on the 
% Werd ſay, we ate led to a wrong Mean- 
* as if we only ſaid it with our 
Lips, but did not think ſo. How then 
dean the Concluſion follow of deceiving 
<-<urſelves ? We may- deceive others by 
« faying what is falſe; but it is only by 
„ thinking falſely we can "deceive our- 
6 ſelves, Which is the true Meaning of 


| « the Words Properly pronounced. * 


5 we fe 2y that We have 10 Sin, we deceive 


a; ourſelves—That i is, Tf, there be any amongſt 
* us fo varnly blind to their own Faults, as 
&« 70 imagine they are without Sin, they | de- 
« geive themſelves. This Sentence is not 
4 an affirmative one, but conditional. It 
« does not ſay that there are any ſuch 
« amongſt us, but, If there be any ſuch; 
and therefore the conditional Particle 
« If, is in this Caſe emphatical,” 
The Critics above- mentioned have 
| equally cenſured. theſe Remarks with 
| thoſe 
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thoſe on the former Paſſage ; they content 
themſelves, however, with calling them 
quaint and puerile; and the Reaſons given 
for removing the Emphaſis from e to Ui 
far-fetched 'and groundleſs. n 
It is very apparent, indeed, that if Mr. 
Sheridan hath not miſtaken the Meaning 
in the Verſe above quoted, he has in- 
venteda Blunder,which would requireſome 
Ingenuity | and Sapacity for any body to 
fall into. It does not at all appear from 
the Context that St. John had any View 
to deceiving others by a verbal Confeſſion 
of their Sins; nor could any Reader, to- 
lerably verſed in the Engliſh Tongue, be 
naturally led to the wrong Meaning here 
pointed out, from the Uſe of the . 175 
fay ; that Verb being uſed not on!) 
fignify oral Utterance, but to al 235 
relate, or tell in any Manner whatever. 
Thus, in the following Lines, a Letter i is 
ſuppoſed to /ay a Meſlage. | 


| With flying Specd, and ſeeming great Pretence, 

: Came N oo Letters which his Meſſage aid. 
7 | Spenſer*s Fairy Queen. 

Indeed this Ute of the Word ſay is fo 

common, that Authorities are entirely 

; HEFIETS + And that no Reader, who did 

2103 os not 
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not ſeek for latent and ſtudied Meanings, 
could poſſibly fall into the Error ſuppoſed, 
will be obvious to every one who will give 
the preceding Verſes of the Chapter an 
unprejudiced and impartial Reading. That 
the Sentence is not affirmative, but con- 
ditional, is admitted, and that therefore 
the Particle ſhould be in a Degree em- 
phatical, is certain; but then it ſhould 
be in that Degree in which Particles can 
be emphatical at all; and not ſo as to ex- 
clude the Em phaſis which ſhould be laid 
on the Verb, — ts the very Action 
on which the Condition depends. 
Let us ſuppoſe the Word allege made 
| 5 2 of inſtead of /ay, which might have 
been done with great Propriety. 
We ſhould then read VV we- allege that 
we bade no Sin: This is the Condition, 
alleging we are without Sin. Now can it 
be reaſonably pretended that any Emphatis, | 
placed on the Particle #,. which a bw 
this conditional Part of the Sentence 
with the ſubſequent affirmative Part, ren- 
ders it unneceſſary to lay a Streſs on the 
Terms expreſſing the Condition itſelf ? 
Surely not! When Mr. Sheridan, there- 


fore, reads. that Sentence thus, © 4 big we 
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„aide IM ho buf bee N 9 137d 
af * lay that we have 10 Sin, we deceive o ours 
«6, Klute, * is een egregioully 
miſtaken. 115 | 
This Miſtake' alſo is evidenily owing 
to the above-mentioned Cauſe, his Neglect 
to take in the Importance of the ſeveral 
Words as they ſtand in the e 
Conſtruction of the Sentence. 
For my own Part, I cannot eaſily form 
a Sentence in which the Particle / can 
require any very conſiderable Degree of 
Emphaſis, unlefs the Terms of the Con- 
dition are underſtood and not expreſſed; 
where it ſtands alone to — a Sentonice 
diaet ; 
. Mr: Sheridan falls into a fmilar Error, 
with reſpect to the Particle hut, in the 
Beginning of the next Verſe. I ſhall 
give the Reader his whole en _ 
ever, on this Paſſage, _ a 
Hoa Jay that we babe 10 sib, we! 
* deceive ourſehves—and the Truth is not in 
e ur. Here is another Fault committed i in 
4 laying the Emphaſis on the Words 72 
$19 only, w whilſt the Word Truth, which 
«js the important one, is lightly paſſed | 


5 11 * 


cc over. And the Truth i is not ia us. That 
1 N 3 % I. 


cc 
c 


? 
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cc 
cc 
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is, the Opinion entertained of ourſelves 
is falſe. This ſtrong Emphaſis laid 
only on the Words in us, is the more 
unpardonable in thoſe who lay ſuch an 


Emphaſis on the Word ay, becauſe it 


by no means follows that the Truth is 


not in us, becauſe we ſay otherwiſe ; ; 
a Man may think the Truth, and fay 
the contrary; and this very. Phraſe 
proves the Meaning of the Text as 
before explained, that it relates to 
thinking, not ſaying 1 as it expreſly 


« ſays * the Truth is not in us, that i is, we 


think falſely. 8 


7 — « 


, But if we confals. our Sine—Here 


EC 


again the falſe Emphaſis is laid on the 
Word Sins, whilſt the principal Cir- 


cumſtance, that of conf? ang our Sins, 
is lightly paſſed over. But if we confeſs 


our Sins, — that is, if upon a thorough 


Self- Examination, after having diſco- | 


vered our Sins, we make an humble 


: Acknowlegement of them, with a con- 
Is it not very exoraordinary that this Writer mould 


fo ſtrongly inſiſt that /aying here is ſo liable to be underſtood 
in its ſtricteſt Senſe, as of ſomething ſaid with the Lips, 
when he himſelf makes Uſe of it in a figurative Senſe, even 


in n ths Illuftration of his a on 2 


5 trite 


„— 8 filled with Penitence, _ 
5 a thorough Deſire and Intention of per- 

es for all this is implied in the 
« Word: confeſs, as no other Sort of Con- 


$6 feſſion can be of Avaib towards obtain 


« ing the conſequential Grace promiſed 

«« from it.) How emphatical, therefore, 

«© ought this Word to be — 1 0 
« ſo much!! 


| Undoubtedly the Word: tonfeffod W 20 


obe very emphatically pronounced; but 
then I cannot help joining Iſſue again 
with the Reviewers, that a fimilar Motive 
ſhould have induced him to lay. a ſtrong 


Emphaſis on the Verb /ay in the firſt Part 


of the Sentence. For to jay we have no 
Sin, is to deny that we have Sin, and this 
denying in the firſt Part of the Sentence, 
is immediately oppoſed. to confeffing in the 
latter, and ſhould certainly be pronounced 
emphatically to mark the Antithefis. 


2 Again, the very fame Reaſon 1 which | 


ſhould induce Mr. Sheridan to place an 


-Emphaſis on F in the firſt Part of the 


Sentence, , ſhould, as the Reviewers very 


juſtly. abſerve, have induced him. to place 


4 reg one on the e e in the 
P 23 ſecond 


! 


. wo or LI. 
2 * e 
. * _— A 


— ————ů ͤ— 


. ſecond Part as 1 
both. 2 Her 5983; bo33iomo s 70 

NE. There i is. mother; Word: inctiwSens 
” tence, continues Mr. Sheridan, which 
« 1s. hurried over, as if it were a mere Par- 
« ticle, when in this Place it is a Word of 
« ſtrong Import; I mean the Word. But. 
« It is uſually read, —Bitt if we confeſs our 
e Sins,—as if it were a mere disjunctive 
«« Particle. Whereas hut in this Situation 
« ſtands in the Place of the Words, On 
« the other Hand, as may be ſeen by 
<< reading the two Members of the Sen- 
* tence, and - uniting them by theſe 
«©, Words.” — But, therefore, we are told, 
ſtanding in the Place of Words, ſhould be 
made emphatical, as all Particles are when 
they are ſubſtituted in the Place of Words. 

Not, however, more emphatical, 1 
ſhould think, than the Words for which 
they are ſubſtituted. Let us change the 
Particle for the Words then, and ſee what 
Emphaſis could, with any Propriety, be 
here placed on them, and of what ſtrong 
Import they are in the Sentence. I do not 
ſee that, on the other hand, any more than 
but, is any thing elſe than the mere formal 
Part of the Antitheſis. The Meaning of 


the 
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che sentence would be exactly the fame, if 

bpoth were omitted the whole Deſign of 
the Writer being to ſay that, I we deny 
our Sins, we "deceive our ſelves,” and i, We 
confeſs our Sins, they will be forgiven us. 
So chat though a Conjuction copulative 
might not have been ſo elegant and ora- 
torical as a dis} nave one; it is evidently 
as important “. 

Again, it is ee chat while Mr. 
Sheridan i is ſo very earneſt about the Con- 
ſequence of his and buts, he forgets to 
lay an Emphaſis on the Word deceive, an 
important Word undoubtedly, as it ex- 
preſſes the Action. e eee on the 

een one. 

As to what is alleged, by the way, con- 
oerning the Nature of the Confeſſion, it is 
entirely foreign to the Purpoſe of enforcin 8 

the Emphaſis. Of the ſame Nature is 

the Remark immediately following; 

.-wherein the Lecturer recommends a mere 

declamatory Artifice, calculated rather 
2. the n of the 1 1. ure Vulgar,.. 


_ — 5 we ſind no PUTS hey common 
Tranſlations of the Bible z nor is there any ſuch Particle 
in the Original; the five laſt Verſes of the Chapter all be- 
7 Tukkig with Fav, A. if. | 
of} than 
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than Auditors capable of diſtinguiſhing 
what is delivered with Elegance and Pro- 
priety. To proceed with my Quotation. 
e, Bur, if we confeſs our Sins, He is 
6 faithful and juſt to forgive us our Sins. — 
_ « Who is faithful and juft to forgive us 
« our Sins ? Could any one conceive that 
* it is the great God of the Univerſe, 
« who is here ſpoken of in ſo ſlight a 
9 Way. Throughout the whole Service 
« indeed the awful Name of God is 
4 treated of ſo familiarly, and ſo little 
* diſtinguiſhed even from any Particle of 
three Letters, as, muſt give great Of- 
* fence to pious Ears. It is ſaid of the 
« great Robert Boyle, that he never men- 
c tioned. the Name of God, even in pri- 
vate Diſcourſe, without making a per- 
«© ceptible Pauſe after it. How much 
more would this Practice become thoſe 
«© who are engaged in the ſolemn Act of 
% Public Worſhip ? and how much would 
„it add to the Solemnity of that Wor- 
5 ſnip? In this particular Text, ſome 
« peculiar Manner of diſtinguiſhing the 
«©. Relative, which ſtands for the Name 
% of God, is more eſſentially neteſſary, 


* becauſe his Name was not before men- 
tioned, 


r 418 
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te tioned, and the Sentence can not even 
40 * made Senſe without it. The Pro- 

© noun He ſhould therefore be made 
FF Ern emphatical, and both be preceded 
* and ſucceeded by a perceptible Pauſe; 
c at the fame time the Eyes ſhould be 
% devoutly raiſed towards Heaven, to ex- 
1 plain and enforce by the Look, whit is 
« deficient in the Expreſſion.” 

Iwill not take upon me to Saw? thats 
are no Clergymen who recite the Paſſages 
in Queſtion, as Mr. Sheridan afferts, or 
that the Service of the Church is always 
performed with that Decency and Solem- 
nity the Nature of it requires. I would 
alſo be yery far from turning into Ridicule 
any Cuſtom or Habit ariſing from ſo good 
a Motive, as a Veneration for the ſacred 
Name of our Creator; and ſtill much leſs 
the Example of ſo great and good a Cha- 
racter as Mr. Boyle; and yet, I cannot 
ſubſcribe to the Propriety of the Pauſes 
recommended by the Writer; or look 
upon them in any other Light than as 
mere declamatorial Tricks, Clap- Traps 
for the Multitude, which might be prac- 
tiſed perhaps with Succeſs, on the Stage 
or at GE Tabernacle, but would be altoge- 

not. ther 
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ther too artificial for the Pulp: it in our 
Churches. I can readily 1 that 
an Auditor of Taſte and Judg ment would 
be almoſt as much pleaſed to ſeea Preacher 
croſs himſelf, as the Papiſts do, or make 
a Bow or a Scrape like Catechiſts in 4 
Country Church, as ſtop with ſuch affected 
Pauſes every Time he might have Occa- 
ſion to mention the Name of God. 
With Regard to the particular Paſſage 
in Queſtion ; one is apt to imagine the 
Lecturer really had not ſo much as look- 
ed at the Context ; fince he recommends 
this Method of diſtinguiſhing the Pro- 
noun Relative He, becauſe the Name of 
God was not before mentioned. Whereas 
it was mentioned but a very few Lines 
before, and the grammatical Conſtruction 
preſerved by the Repetition of Pronouns 

| Perſonal or Relative, to ihe very End of 


the 956 a, 


* Jchn, * . | 

V. 5. This then is the Meſſage which we have led 
of him, and declare unto you, that Gov is Light, and in 
vum is no Darkneſs at all. 7 If 

6. If we ay that we have Fellowſhip with hen and N 
walk i in — we lie, and do not the Truth: 0 
7 But 
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But I fear the Patience of my Reader 


will be exhauſted by my dwelling ſo long 


on, this Inſtance: He will, I preſume, 
readily admit: however, that the Errors 
of a Public Profeſſor of any Art, as they. 


are more. conſpicuous and important than 
thoſe of private Individuals; . cannot be too, 


explicitly treated. When Pilots and ex- 
perienced Navigators are miſtaken in their 
Reckoning, their Blunders ought to be 
particularly pointed out as a Warning to 


others, to proceed with greater Attention, 


or on more certain Principles. 


Mr. Sheridan's Miſapprehenſion, with 


Regard to the Importance of Particles, 
leads him into ſtill greater Errors than 


the preceding. Particles, ſays he, when- 


« ever they are emphatical, change the 
„Meaning of the Words from that which 
belongs to them as pronounced in the 


« common Way. Thus if we read this 


7. But if we walk in the Light, as be'is in hs Light, 
we have Fellowſhip one with another, and the Blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt his Son cleanſeth us from all Sin. 

8. If we /a ay that we have no Sin, we eine ourſelves, 
and the Truth is not in us. 


9. If we confeſs our Sins, Be is faithful and juſt to 


forgive us our Sins, and to cleanſe us from all. — 


. 
1 
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TY Line of Othello in che | following 


DAR 28 48 


e out «the Light, and 2 oh, out the Light: 3 


5 It is Nonſenſe. But by marking the 
«Particle 259 in the Repetition of the 
&« fame Words, a new Idea and a new 
* Meaning is preſented to the Mind. 


Put out the Light, and then put out che Light. 


«That is, the Light of Life, put in Op- 

« poſition, by Force of this Emphaſis, to 
« the Light of the Candle.” 

In remarking on this pretended Cor- 
rection, I ſhall beg Leave to make Uſe of 
the Words of the Monthly Critics before- 

mentioned, as my Opinion is ſo perfectly 
conformable to theirs in this Particular. 
This Obſervation, ſay they, * is extreme 
<« ly puerile, and had come with greater 
« Propriety from an illiterate Member of 
«© the Spouting Club, than from a cele- 
<« brated Profeſſor of Elocution. To the 
c beſt of our Remembrance, we have 
« heard Mr. Quin do Juſtice to Shake- 
e ſpeare in that 2 8 wr reciting it 
« thus; 

Put out the Light, and We out the Light? 

To 
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To ſuppoſe, with Mr. Sheridan, that 
« the Alluſion between the Light of the 


Candle and that of Life, preſented itſelf 


to the Mind of Othello before he began 


«,' the Line, is to ſuppoſe. his Mind uff 
1 ciently calm and unembarraſſed to talk 


Af 


7 in Metaphor and Conceit ; whereas it 
«« is not ſo unnatural for that Alluſion to 
« ſtrike him after he had mentioned put- 
« ting out the Candle; in which Caſe no- 
« thing can be more natural than for him 
« to pauſe, and repeating his Words, by 
«© way of recollecting what he ſaid, to 
« addreſs the Taper in the Mi 


« Strain that follows,. 


"Mp I quenck thee, thou flaming Miniſter, 

I can again thy former Light reftore 

Should Irepent. But once quench 2 Light, 
Thou cunning'| Pattern of excelling Nature! 

I know not where is that Promethean Heat 

That can thy Light relumine.” 


| The next Inſtance of this Kind rofaten 
to the Particle and, and ys taken from the 
following Lines in Tame lane, 


_-Can'{t thou believe thy Prophet, or what's more, 
; That Power Supreme that made zhee and thy Prophet. 


Under this Emphaſis the Particle and, 


ſays Mr. Sheridan, is couched the follow- 


F 
3 
: 

* 

1 
0 
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— A 


«« worthippeſt, and to whom thou peyeſt 
* chief Honours, was only a Creature like 


« thyſelf, made by the ſame. Almighty 
cc Being, and ſubject to the ſame Laws. * 
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thou 


ing Meaning. This Prophet v 


Now, though this Meaning may, with 
ſome Stretch of Thought, be deduced 


from the Emphaſis being laid on the Par- 


ticle and; yet it-does by no Means appear 
that any ſuch Thing was intended to be 
ſaid. On the contrary, I am perſuaded, 


that the Poet would have beſtowed more 


Words on the Matter, if he had deſigned 


to ſay as much, and would not have left it 


to be gathered ſolely from the Actor's 


placing an artful Emphaſis on a Particle. 


If we examine, indeed, into the ob- 


vious and ſimple Meaning of the Words, 


it does not appear that we can deduce = 


thing of this depreciating Quality,” 


tween Mahomet and the Perſon dro | 


as is ſuppoſed to be obliquely hinted-at, 
Canſt thou believe thy Prophet, or what's 
more, certainly it was not depreciating the 
Prophet to ſay that God- Almighty was 
more or greater: nor was it putting the 
Man and the Prophet upon an equal Foot- 
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ing to call God der, Feuer Spent rar 
made nem both. : | 
Wo can conceive Aoirituet" Beings « of * 
woch ſuperior Nature to ourſelves, as 
Angels, &c. all made by the fame Creator 
with ourſelves, and yet not the fame Kind 
of Creatures, nor ſubject to the ſame Laws. 
The Perſon ſpoken to, is not directly 
cenſured for believing in his Prophet; on 
the contrary, that Prophet is ſpoken of 
with a Degree of Reſpect, though infi- 
nitely beneath that paid to the Deity, 
which is exalted as the Author or Creator 
even of the r e as well as FO the 
On this eireumſtunce then lies the 
Streſs or emphatical Part of the Sentence. 
So that, inſtead of laying the Emphaſis 
ſolely on the Particle and, it ſhould be 
laid chiefly on the Word made, as expreſ- 
five of that Action, Quality, or creative 
Power, in which the Superiority men- 
tioned conſiſts: For and, hath at beſt no 
other Meaning than alſo, or, as well as; 
this 1 Is plain by reading the Lines thus, 


Can 30 believe thy Prophet, or what's more, 


Dai Power e that 5 Prophet alſo; N 


The 
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The Importance of the Particle and 
will totally vaniſh, and the latent Senſe, 
ſuppoſed to be couched-under it, appear 
altogether chimerical, if we ee _ 
Words thus, a) 


- Can'ft thou believe thy 12280 or 1 3 : 
That Power Supreme, which i is Boy of & _ and thy 
Prophets. 


I believe I may venture to ſay, chat this 
and this only, was the Meaning of the 
Poet; at leaſt this is all the Words will 
| bear, in their obvious and natural Senſe ; 
beyond which, every Kind of Meaning, 
however certainly intended, had better 
be ſunk, as it will appear at beſt quaint, 

affected and obſcure. 
We have a remarkable Inſtance of this 
- In the laſt Lines of the celebrated Tpi 
of Mr. TOs on Mr. Gay. 


The Virtuous and the Grd hall A 7: 
_ Striking their penſive Bojome—— Here lies Go 


4 N 


Mr. Pope is ſaid to have Sp laded 
5 chat few Perſons entered into the Conceit 
of Gay's lying interred in the Boſoms- of 
the Good and Virtuous. And yet the 
Epitaph was admired; at leaſt much more 
- "than it hath been lince his learned Com- 


7 mentator 
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mentator informed the World of the 
reality of this Conceit's being intended. 
In this Place there was undoubtedly an 
24 Impropriety in the Quaintneſs of the 
Turn; which was by no Means adapted 
to the ſolemn Nature of that species of 
Writing, the Epitaph. In an Epigram 
it would have had Propriety. Suppoſing 
no Impropriety, however, in the Caſe, 
the Uſe of Emphaſis will always degene- 
rate into Abuſe, if the Reader is anxious, 


as Mr. Sheridan ſeems to be, of giving to 


Words all the Meaning they ſeem capable 
1 ſupportin g, or that they may be wreſt- 
ON into. 

Eaſe and Simplicity are the chief . 
quiſites in every Art, and particularly in 
Stile and Diction; thus Sentences may 
be ſometimes overcharged with Meaning, 


as well as be too void of it; and a Reader 


ſhould ever be cautious. of making his 
Author ſay more than he intended, leſt he 
ſhould pervert his real Intention, and 
make him ſay what he never intended 
at all. | 

It were paying a very bad Compliment 
to a good Writer, to ſuppoſe he wrote 
| ny" or that it required Labour 
0 of and 


Pr 
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and Ingenuity. to decipher what he ar 
dreſſed to the common Wadenendings of 
Mankind. W Ft a Oqit:ot 

Again, it is not ungommem yt Writers, 
who pique themſelves on a flowing Stile, 
or what is called numerous Compoſition, 
to make Uſe of Words, which, with re- 
gard to the Senſe, are merely expletive ; 
ſerving no other Purpoſe than to, harmo- 
nize the Periods, and give Meaae and 
Rotundity to the Sentence. 

It is extremely idle for the dont in 
ſuch Caſes, to load the Words thus uſed 
with an Emphaſis, as if they were parks 
ſignificant. 

In pronouncing. the following Line in 
Othello, Mr. Sheridan fays, « The peculiar 
« Beauty and Force is loſt, by laying the 
oy Emphaſis on the Verb /ove, inſtead of 
« Jaying it on the auxiliary Verb dh. 


| Perdition catch my Sout but 1 do love thee + | 
66 Whereas when it is repeated 
— : " Perdition catch my. Soul bur 1 do locus ny 


« the Emphaſis on 4), marks the Vehe- 
% mence of his Affection, much better 
« than any Emphaſis on the Verb love 
pg could. Fe or when the Kan is laid 


1 on 
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on the Verb love, do becomes a mere 
« Expletive, being an unneceſſary Sign of 
ce the Preſent Tenſe. But when an Em- 
„e phaſis is placed on do, it becomes an 
4e 1 Verb, fignifying an Act of 
© the ſtrongeſt Affirmation 
_ is very certain that, as to the Senſe 


of the Line, the Verb dh is in the former 


Caſe merely expletive; but it is not ſo 
with Regard to the Meaſure of the Verſe, 
nor to the Rotundity of the Expreffion : g 
for how would the Err N run, ba Welk 
fo thus, 


Peridition catch my | Seal but I love thee 2. 


It is to be dared, therefore, whether 
the Senſe be full and compleat without 
laying any Emphaſis on the expletive z 
and if ſo, ſuch Emphaſis is falſe and 
needlefs, as in the prefent Cafe ; Othello 
| being made, according to Mr. Sheridan's 
Manner of Reading, to talk in the infan- 
tine Strain of Nurſes and oy Children®. 
. | £1 e to 60h 


The Monthly Revidweis; ſpeaking of this Paſſage, 
agree, indeed, with Mr. Sheridan, that an Emphaſis 
ſhould be. laid on go ; but not that it ſhould therefore be 


quite taken away from love: The Auxiliary Verb, ſay 
| oF 
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To dwell no: longer, however, on the 
imaginary Importance of , burt, and 
andi, or on the Abſurdity of layin 4 
Streſs on Auxiliary Verbs, to the Exclufion | 
of the Principal, we find our Decdoimers | 
guilty of as great an Abuſe of Emphaſis, 
though a more excuſable one, in the ex- 
traordinary Streſs they are accuſtomed to 
lay upon Epithers, to the Neglect of the 
Noun "ub Pantives they accompany ; juſt as 
if the Words importing the Properties or 
Qualities of Things were of more Im- 
portance than thoſe expreſſive of the 
Things themſeves. Thus, if in ſaying 
| hy an HoRsE To- day, I ſhould clap an 
additional Piece of Information to the 
Sentence by Means of the Epithet Slack; 


they, hath no Meaning without the Principal had been be- 
fore mentioned, and were here only underſtood ; which is 
not the Caſe. Theatrical Declaimers (contipue theſe Cri- 
tics) ſeem not to be ſufficiently aware that the Emphaſis is 
frequently required to be continued, wich a little Variation, 
on two; and ſometimes three Words together. They 
might have given a ſtriking, Example of. this, from the 
Speech of yn in the fifth Book of Milton $ Paradiſe | 
Loft. 
——— New Laws thou ſeeſt impord, _ - 
New Laws from Him who xeiGns row Minps a 80 
In vs who szEAvx, new Couxs ELS to debe, 
What deubrful may enſue. 8 
to 


to, ſpeak alter the vicious," Mode of em- 
phaſizing, I ſhould lay the Streſs upon 
the Word expreſſive of the Quality of 
the Horſe, excluſive of, the Horſe itſelf; - 
thus,.L/old; a BLACK Horſe Ta-day 5, as. 
if it had been . previouſly affirmed that f 
I had fold a aobite one. 

; Whoever is attentive. to the Mode wh 
Pronunciation on our Theatres, will find 
this to be very frequently the Caſe. Nay, 
I remember. to have heard one of the beſt 
Speakers in England, and who is gene- 
rally accounted to read Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt in particular better than any other 
Man in the three Kingdoms, guilty of 
this Error in reciting the — Rady: . 
. ; which he pronounced hae... 


| — — Sage ke fibod © ©, © pt 
With ATLanTEAN Shoulders fit to bear ©. | 
The r of MIGHTIEST. Monarchies. wht 24d 


Laying a ſtrong Emphaſis on the Epithets 
Atlantean and migbtigt, and ſinking the 
Subſtantives Shoulders and  Monarchies, as 
if they were merely expletive and inſig- 
Aead. That both theſe Epithets are 
ſtrongly emphatical is very certain; but, 
unleſs. there is ſome Antitheſis i in view, or 


Qu the 
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the Subſtantive hath been Nafabodentieit. + 
ed, o Epithet can be emmphatioal indes 
pendent of its Subſtantive. The genſe, 8 
indeed, will determine bor Tr the one 
may de more or leſs fo than the other; as 
in the Inſtance before us, where the par- 
ticular Alluſion intended by che Epithet 
Atlantean, and the general Meaning of 
the Subſtantive Shoulders, ſhew, that the 
| Streſs to be laid on the former ſhould be 
er than that on the latter. On the 
other nd in the laſt Line, it is equally 
clear that the Senſe requires a greater 
| Streſs to be laid on Morarobies than on 
 mightiet; the Word Monatehies evident- 
ly referring to the fame r of n 0 
ſupporting the World. - iy 
Thus the Senſe and Meaving of: this 
FN Falk ae it to be id 


With Pe Shoulders fit to 3 Hh 


The Weight of mightie/ff Monarcntss. _, _ 
TY, 


7 Error of the ſame Kin is N of 
hying a Streſs upon Adverbs, and upon 
Adjectives uſed adverbially, to the Neg- 
wer of the Verbs on which they depend ; 3 


as 


0f the dub ef hen 253 
| as if the Node of an Action were of more 

mportance than'the Action itſelf. Thus 
in lang de wehe bitterly," ſhe fung fret, 
ita: fitpt\: profound; theſe miſtaxen De- 
claimers would la: y the Emphaſis ſolely on 
the Adverbs and Pn Adjective 3 whereas 
it ſnould be laid alſo, and that principally, 
on the Verb, There are Caſes indeed 
herein the Verb is uſed orically, 
and does not ſtrictly exprefs an Action in 
that literal Senſe in wich it is generally 
uſed... Here the greater Streſs ſhould not 
be laid on the Verb, but or the Adverb. 
Thus in the following Sentence, Should a 
Men fit down to aurite on ſuch: a Subject, the 
Verb t does not ſtrictly mean the oorpo 

ral Act of fitting, in Oppoſition to ſtand- 
ing or lying, but the taking up ſome time, 
or the attentive Application to write; and 
thence the Streſs ſhould be rather laid 
upon the Adverb doun, than on the Verb 


Me 
Again, in the Line lan quoted from | 
Mateon, 1 | 


| Sage he ſtood, 


| The Dinphaße ſhould be rather laid © 
upon ſage than upon food; for though 
it be ue, that Beelzebub'i ts repreſentedi in a 
* banding | | 


— — — 
r ESE. coo ina cream a 4 rn nin 


————— [ ä——— — 


— * — 


Cdn Lot 
— — — — — 


— ILGITS SES 29> Haas 
eve et. Gr ESA 


fanding) Poſture, yet ige e pte 
ticular Poſition his Capacity to bear the 
Weight of Monarchies is ſuppaſod ita de 
pend; but on his mental, Strength or 
Sagacity; as wy _— from waere | 
PRISNIINS 4: 8 AG RET $08 47 ny 5392.2 
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en he roſe, 52 in his rifing ſeemd ain 
A Pillar of State; deep on his Front NOR? $2453 1 

Deliberation ſat and public Carm 
And princely Counſel in his Face yet ane, 
j Majeftic though 3 in Ruin: Sage he ſtood, ke. 


; I » 
”a. v8 - 3% e 
: + ans atk ” . 


The Reader will ſee clearly, PM" theſe ; 
Examples, that nothing leſs than a per- 
fect Acquaintance with the Meaning of 
an Author, can enable any Perſon to read 
his Works with Energy and Propriety; 
the Errors committed by artificial De- 
claimers being very groſs, and of much 
more Conſequence than thoſe of Readers 
who affect r no 3 Mode of Deli- 
very at all. 0 
Af the latter diſguſt, they en | 
miſlead ; the Purpoſes of Speaking and 
Reading alſo would be even better an- 
ſwered by the barely-intelligible Delivery 
of the Senſe. of the Writer, than by a 
declamatory Mode of Recital, by which 
K a: his 


— 


Of the Abuſi e Emphujics ns 


his eating would be cobſeutediar 
verted . The Information of the Mind, 
and Improvement of the Underſtanding, 
is of more Conſequence than pleaſing the 
Ear: and though. i it may be ſaid the latter 
is neceſſary to awaken Attention, it is 
better perhaps ſuch Attention ſhould re- 
main aſleep, than he awakened. by thoſe 
Means which may ae to Willen the 


Judgment. Oe. 7 Nm 

One might be led 10 (Rey bir he 
extravagant Manner in which the Import- 
ance of. Emphaſis is treated by ſome 
Writers *, *, that written Language had 
really no determinate Meaning at all; 
but that all depended upon the oral Utter- 
ance: of the Reader; 1 ſhall endeavour to 

ſhew, however, that the Influence af 
Emphaſis, great as it is, is ſtill ſubject to 
the Preciſion of written Language, and 
that if Orthography and Syntax do not 

accompany: the Reader's Orthoepy and: 

Emphaſis, his Oratory will have nd more 
Effect than the Joungieg n —_ _ 
ke e. 


$4" 


| 2 See Sheridan's Leftres 
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Seer: 3 Rs Pauſe, Caidenre, "Tone, and 
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ev übten 34 — g and Reading, are 
1 neceffary bot to Grace and Pro- 
ty. Their as fo tov obyious in both 
05 to need much Explanation. Rhe- 
toricians;! however; have been greatly 
perplexed about their Nature and Appli- 
cation. The Abbé Batteux obſerves," that 
from the Neceflity we lie under of fle- 
quently fetching Breath, we firſt begin 
. to-peretive' the Uſe' and Expediency of 
Pauſes in Pifcenrſe;/ 500 OH 
But beſides this Reaſon! for paufing, 
which may be called a Motive of Neceſfity, 
he remarks, that there are three other 
Kinds of Pauſes, equally uſeful both te 
the Speaker and Heater: 10 Fit AFP PSS * 
As to the Objects of a Diſcourſe, "he 
laps, they ſhould be all rep 
diſtinct and without Confafion 3+ and 
6, . conſequently require to he ſeparated by 
„ ſome Kind of Interval. Let us conſi- 
der them as they are found in Nature, 
« or in a Picture; not one but has its 
8 * of Circumſcription, which bounds 
: Ar | | * it 


ec 10 INE Rein it ne his Ob- 
« ject. And is it to bg imagined, that in a 
« Diſcourſe, which is a moving Picture 
T coloured i in the moſt exact and regular 
Manner, they. ought not be be drawn 
6c, ſeparately y. and diſtin niſhed from each 
« other in the fame Manner as ĩn a Eee 
6 al Painting, | 
| „ Though the Peaſe _ — 88 
cc „ preſented i is very eaſily confounded with 
that of the Mind which repreſents 
« them, and this without Danger of 
% prejudicing the Number of the Diſ- 
«courſe, nevertheleſs the Mind has its 
ce © Pauſe peculiar: to itſelf, and quite 
«, diſtinct from that of the Object. 5 
Like a Painter, it draws its trakes | 
14 one after another, whence they muſt 
<« neceſſarily be ſeparated from one another 
« by ſome Kind of Space or Interval. 
« There are three Operations of tho 
ce Mind Iden, Judgment, and Reafon- 
ing . Each of theſe is terminated by a 
* Pauſe. - When the Mind: confines itſelf 
< ;to-an Idea, there is a Pauſe after this 
<<. Idea. When it would form a Judg- 
% ent, 'there is likewiſe a Pauſe after 
44 lh * — there is ano- 
11 ; " ther 


. Pan aftet the de *Reaivnitly, = S Be- 
| 2 ſides this, the Judgment when com- 


— — ———— — ow — nee 
* 


lex, and every Reafoning in general 
5 — its half Pauſes and Quarter-Pauſes, 


1 75 which are diſtinguiſhed by the Punc- 
* tuation: for Example: Wurb, Beauty, 


* and Riches, are periſhable n 
„ The Ear has alſo its Pauſes, ' which 


occur after a certain Space of Time, and 


« are as ſo many Points, terminating a 
4 certain Succeffion of Times, and mark- 


* ing the Inftant of Commencement of 


„ another Succeſſion. Theſe Pauſes are 


% very evident in Muſic, which is always 
* diftributed by Phraſes, Demi-Phraſcs, 
* and Meaſures. A Succeſſion of Sounds, 
* without their proper Diviſions. and 
Compartments, would quickly tire the 
Ear, or at leaſt ceaſe to afford it any 


„ Exerciſe. Numerus in continuatione 
Feta 571 ö 


een preſently « er- 
7. plain all that has been ſaid.” This young 


« Plant, thus watered with the Dewi of 
„ 'Heaven, was not long without bringing 
„ forth Fruit. In this Phraſe there is but 
c one Pauſe marked, which is that where 
the full Stop is. Nevertheleſs. there is 


a Pauſe 


Paine, Culence, Tune and Geftu 


A Pauſe after Plant, another after 
_ 4, Heaven, and another after long. And 
to pronounce it properly, there ſhould 
be ſome: Space or Diviſion obſerved. 
We may breathe after Heaven, but then 

_«<<this is but an half Pauſe, the Mind not 

being at the End or Boundary of its 
EE <<. Operation till after Fruit. There is a 


* Pauſe for the Object after Plant, and 


another after long; there is one for the 

1. Reſpiration after Heaven, and, laſtly, 
„ another for the Mind after Fruit. The 
* Pauſe of the Object, and that of the 
„KReſpiration, are blended together in that 
d of the Mind, which ſtill continues its 
. Progreſs, though the Objects are di- 

e vided, and the Pronunciation ſtops 
. to give breathing Time: this occaſions 
„a Variety. At length theſe three 
„ Pauſes all fall into one another at the 

5 full Stop, where the Succeſſion of Ob- 
4 jets finiſhes, the Reſpiration remains 
free, and the Mind is at the ns of i its 


— 


* 8 * Career. 


. As to the pauſes of the Ear, 155 Abbe | 
obſerves, that they depend either on 


Rhime, as in eee Te or in the 


21 $ hy * 541 ? AR is 4 4 * ag Obſervance 
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* e 


Obſervance of een nterval 


numerous nn bod oamabin; 

In regard to theDiſtanco at which theſe 
Pauſes are to be placed, he ſays, that in 
Poetry it is to be determined inconteſtibly 


according to the Neceſſity of Reſpiration 


and the Laws of Taſte, And chat in 
Proſe we ought to follow the ſame Rules. 


This, it is true, is cutting the Matter 
very ſhort; but with regard to myſelf, 
I cannot help thinking that a good Speaker 
would chuſe to have always ſome more 
graceful Motive, at leaſt apparently, for 
pauſing, than a Neceſſity of. fetching 


Breath. For this, however indiſpenſible, 


ſhould be made to coineide, if poſſible, 
with ſome other Motive. And as to re- 
ferring the Reciter of Poetry to the Laws 
of Taſte; however inconteſtible may be 
their 8 we are not the leſs at a 
Loſs to know where that Criterion is to 


be found. 


My Lord Kaims ſollows the Abbe i ina 
great Meaſure, in his Diſtinction of the 
Pauſes; dividing them in the ſame Man- 
ner, into Pauſes and Semi-Pauſes, with 
much apparent Accuracy. But I cannot 
balp; thinking that . of what hath 
been 
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been advanced on this Head, is futile and 
frivolous: His Lordſhip, indeed,” hath 
entered very ingenioufly into an Enquiry 
what Words may be ſeparated by a Pauſe, 
and what are incapable of ſuch a ho 


| ib > +. 


ration. 
-My Runter will be obliged to me for 


f ſubſtituting. his Lordſhip's Remarks, in- 
ſtead-of what I might offer to the ſame 
Purpoſe, on this curious Subject, 
The firſt verbal Relation that preſents 
—— ſays his Lordſhip, * is that of Ad- 
« jective and Subſtantive, being the Re- 
lation of Subſtance and Quality, the 
* moſt intimate of all: and with reſpect 
© to ſuch intimate Companions, the 
« Queſtion is, Whether they can bear to 
be ſeparated by a Pauſe ? What occurs 
«is, that a Quality cannot exiſt inde- 
e pendent of a Subſtance, nor is it ſepa- 
« rable from it even in Imagination, 
s becauſe they make Parts of the fame 
Idea; and for that Reaſon, with re- 
* ſpect to Melody as well as Senſe, it 
* muſt be diſagreeable to beſtow upon 
«the Adjective a Sort of independent 
„ Exiſtence, by interjecting a Pauſe be- 
ce tyixt it and its Subſtantive. I cannot 
1500 R there 
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"6 therefore approve the following Lines, 
* nor any of the Sort; for 3 * 
they are harſh and unrl 


as Thonſand bright || Inhabitants of 47 . | 
7; The Sprites of fiery ll Termagants inflame—— | 
Ihe reſt, his many-colour'd || Robe conceald 
The ſame, his ancient || perſonage to deck ._. 
Ev'n here, where frozen || Chaſtity — 
I fit, with ſad || Civility, I read 
Baek to my native Moderation ſlide 


w 


Or ſhall we ev'ry Peceney confound, &c.— 


« Conſidering this Matter in a ſuper- 
« ficial View, one might be apt to ima- 
«« pine, that it muſt be the ſame, whether 
« the Adjective go firſt, which is the na- 
c tural Order, or the Subſtantive, which 
5 is indulged by the Laws of Inverſion. 
«« But we ſoon diſcover this to be a Miſ- 
% take: Colour, for Example, cannot 
s be conceived independent of the Sur- 
« face coloured; but a Tree may be con- 
27 ceived, as growing in a certain Spot, 
&« as of a certain Kind, and as ſpreading 
er its extended Branches all around, with- 
cout ever thinking of its Colour. In a 
Word, 2 Subject m be conſidered 


6 with 
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«with ſome of its Qualities independent 
«of others; though we cannot form an 
Image of any fingle Quality indepen- 
« dent of the Subject. Thus then, 
« though Jan. Adjective named firſt be 
<« inſeparable from the. Subſtantive, the 
* Propoſttion does not reciprocate: An 
«© Image can be formed of the Subſtan- 
« tive independent of the Adjective ; 
and for that Reaſon, they may be ſepa- 

e rated by a Pauſe, when the former is 
« introduced before the latter: 

For thee, the Fates || ſeverely kiod ordain 

And curs'd with Hearts l unknowing how to yield 


The Verb and Adverb are ; preciſely 
© in the ſame Condition with the Sub- 
„ ſtantive and Adjective. An Adverb, 
te which expreſſes a certain Modification 
« of the Action expreſſed by the Verb, 
ce is not ſeparable from it even in Imagi- 
« nation ; and therefore I muſt alſo give 

« up the following Lines, 


MY 


And which it much [| becomes you to forget. | 
Tris one Thing madly || to diſperſe my Store—— 


But an Action may be conceived leaving 
115 out a particular Modification, preciſely 
I” R 2 | a9 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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« 25 a Subject may be conceived leaving 
out a particular Quality; and therefore 
«© when by Inverſion the Verb is firſt in- 
« troduced, it has no bad Effect to inter. 
«ject a Pauſe betwixt it and the Adverb 
« which follows. NET ING 

The Agent and its Action Sl Bert, 
« expreſſed in Grammar by the active 
« Subſtantive and its Verb. Betwixt 


e "theſe, placed in their natural Order, 


« there is no Difficulty of interjecting a 
« Pauſe: An active Being is not always 


in Motion; and therefore it is eaſily ſe- 


al parable i in Idea from its Action: when 
« in a Sentence the Subſtantive takes the 
6 Lead, we know not that Action is to 
% follow ; and as Reſt muſt precede the 
% Commencement of Motion, this Inter- 
« val is a proper Opportunity for a Pauſe. 
But when by Inverfion the Verb is 


placed firſt, is it lawful to ſeparate it 
e Pauſe from the active Subſtantive? 
e anſwer, not, becauſe an Action is nõt 


« in Idea ſeparable from the Agent, more 
« than a Quality from the Subſtance to 
« which it belongs.“ 


. His Lordſhip proceeds to remark, that 


in like Manner the active Verb and the 
1110 3 — 
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/ Subſtantive, placed in what he 
— natural Order, that is, the 
Verb preceding the Subſtantive, muſt not 
| be. ſeparated} by a Pauſe; and that, on 

the other hand, when the paſſive Subſtan- 
tive is firſt named, there is no Difficulty 
or Impropriety in injerjecing a Paxle be- 
twixt it and the Verb, 

On this Head he ck the fling 
general Obſervations, viz. that the natu- 
ral Order * of placing the active Subſtan- 
tive and its Verb, is more friendly to a 
Pauſe than the inverted Order: but that in 
all the other Connections, Invention affords 
by far a better Opportunity for a Pauſe. 


0 As to Words connected by Conjunctions | 


and Prepoſitions, his Lordſhip juſtly ob- 

ſerves, they admit freely of a. Pauſe, 
Connecting Particles, fays he, were in- 
vented to unite in a Period two Subſtan- 
tives ſignifying Things occaſionally united 
in the Thought, but which have no na- 


tural Union: and betwixt two Things 


.not only 720" in Idea, but really di- 
ſtinct, the Mind, for the fake of Melody, 


...* pas Lordſhip had called it, with more e Propriety, 
the habitual Order, for the Reaſons | given. i in the firſt 
* Scion of the ſueceeding Chapter. | 
lee R 3 mentary 
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atence, Tone and Geſture. 
chearfully admits, by 2 Pauſe, a momen- 


8 tary Disjunction of their-occafionalUnion.: 


With regard to Conjunctions, Prepo- 
ſitions, Articles, and ſuch like Acceſſos 
ries, paſſing under the Name of Particles; 
Lord Kaims lays it dewn as à Rule, that 
they are of themſelves mere Cyphers, and 
cannot be ſeparated by any Pauſe from tho 
Words that render them ſignificant. 

It is a great Pity that, in his treating 
this Subject, his Lordſhip was all the while 
labouring to ſupport a falſe Hypotheſis ; | 
by acceding to the Neceflity of there be- 
ing always a Pauſe in the Middle of an 
Heroic Verſe or Line: For hence it hap- 
pens, that the Examples he adduces, by 
no Means prove the Rules he lays down. 
If he had always ſtuck by his Opinion, 
« That the Pauſe in the Melody cannot 
ts bein better Company than with a Pauſe 
in the Senſe,” and had carried on his 
Inveſtigation of the Nature and Place of 
the Pauſes with that View, I am perſuaded 
he would have been more ſucceſsful in 
this ingeniqus Enquiry, than he has been. 

It is very true, that many of the Lines 


he cites, as exceptionable, are not poeti- 


cal; but it is not becauſe their Senſe will 


2 51 {> not 
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not admit of a Pauſe exactly in the Middle 


of the Lineʒ but becauſe they either will not 


admit of any Pauſe at all, and are there- 
fore too long for a poetic Meaſure, or 
they admit of ſo many Pauſes as to diride 
the Line into Parts too ſhort to flow. 


Thus the following Lines: e 


© Theſe Madmen ever hurt the Church or Staten 
How ſhall we fill 2 Library with i : 
21 te yum teach a Foreigner the Tongue —— 


AM Si ity; 
ky not exceptionable or unpoetical r mere- 
ly. becauſe the Senſe doth not admit of a 
Pauſe, as his Lordſhip obſerves, after the 
Words hurt, fell, and teach; but becauſe 
they admit of no Pauſe at all. af | 

Again, the following Lines have one 
Period. in each too long for a Meaſure, 
and one too ſhort, and thus are rendered 
unpoetical by the Contraſt. 


f Sure, if I ſpare the Miniſter, no rates. $5 5h 
| Tate, chat eternal Wanderer, which flieg— | | 


High 5 


No ſuch Objection can be made to the 
1 


For Spirits, freed from mortal Las) with Raſa. 


And) yet it will not admit of a Pauſe in 


the Middle. 33 
R 4 What 
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_; What, bis; Lordſhip . obſerves, with re- 
gard. to the concluding, Pauſe of the 
Couplet, is indeed true with æeſpact ta 
all others, Whether in Proſe- or Verſe, 
. chat they never can be graceful, unleſs 
„ when they acc accampany 2 Pauſe in the 

« ef... e ods ew 
lende it is pretty eee after all 

chat hath been written upon the Sub- 
ject of numerous Compoſition, oratorial 
Periods and poetical Meaſures, that the 
Pauſes required in Reading may be mark- 
ed by the common Modes of Punctuation 
uſedby Writers, <q ir 

The Abbe Batteux KEI indeed, 
that the Pauſes of Reſpiration and. thoſe 
of the Mind may be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Punctuation; although thoſe of the Ob- 
jects, when they do not fall in with thoſe 
of the Mind, cannot be diſtinguiſhed by 

any ſenſible Mark in Writing ;- nor yet in 
Pronunciation, but by a particular Tone 
or Inflection of the Voice, or certain 
hardly pereeptible Breaks, quaſdam im- 
preſſones, which are directed only by 
Taſte, or by a clear and diſtinct Manner 
natural to the. Perſon, Who is ſpeaking. 
And hence i it is, 1 the Abbé, that we 
13 meet 
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meet with ſo few people capable of read- 
intz ſo as to give nee 3 
andi gutls faction 
Mr. Sheridan, 40 treeung che Su dee 
e Puuſcs, appears to be as J 6 
as Batteux, of ts Uſe of Tones: to dar 
late the Pauſes. 
et is evident fays he, that to mark 
<«/ the Stops properly in Writing, every 
te perceptible Ceſſation of Sound in the 
Voice onght-to haye a Mark; but this 
is far from being the Caſe in the pre- 
et ſent Practice of Punctuation, continual 
6 Inſtances occurring, where the Voice 
„ ought to be ſuſpended, without any 
$-Comma appearing; and Inſtances az 
$6 frequent, where Commas are put down 
,in Places, where there ought to be no 
% Suſpenſion of the Voice. The Truth 
is, the modern Art of Punctuation was 
not taken from the Art of Speaking 
te which was never ſtudied by the Mo- 
Wee but was in a great Meaſure re- 
gulated by the Rules of Grammar; 
that is, certain Parts of Speech are 
„kept together, and others divided by 
Stops, according to their grammatical 
wy el often without Reference 
2830 to 
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to the Pauſes uſed in Diſcourſe. And 
56. the only general Rule, by which Pauſes 
„ can be regulated, has been either un- 
© known, or unattended to: which is, 
„ that Pauſes in e e es 
* Emphaſis.“ 1 
In other Words it depends: ON whe dende. 
But of what Nature is this Dependence? 
and how is it Fan out by the Em- 
phaſis ? . | 
I have before en that; taking Ton one 
in its ſtricteſt Senſe, it relates ſolely: to 
the Key of the Voice; but we change 
this only as the Subject of the Diſcourſe 
changes, and that only at the End of Sen- 
tences, or very diſtinct Parts of Sentences; 
ſuch Tone regarding only the Subject in 
general, and not particular Words. 
If we conſider Tone and Cadence in a 
looſer Senſe, as a Variation from loud to 
ſoft, it is very certain that the Nature of 
the Pauſes are determined by ſuch Va- 
riation much more than by their different 
Length of Time k. Aeg on; - 
1 Me. 
| \ ® Theſe Variations, as Mr. Sheridan very juſtly ob- 
ſeryes, detlaring what Kind the Pauſes are of at the In- 


Kant they are made; and inform the Mind what it is to 
expect 
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Mr. Sheridan's Rule, therefore, for 
making proper Taub . As not an preger 

(1 1913315: {1596 py 

expect from them; e desen 18 «il to he —— | 
in the ſame Sentence ; whether the ſucceeding one is to be 
the laſt Member of the Sentence ; ; whether more are to 
enſue; or whether the Se * cloſed, and a a new one 
. hk D Crd, 7 {4 3 

The great Utility of: this Practice will 8 conti- 

nues Mr. Sheridan, when we conſider how neceſſary it ĩs 
that the Hearer ſhould be : able to accompany the Speaker 
in all that he utters; ſo as fully to comprehend his Mean- 
ing; and therefore he ſhould be ſpared the Trouble of at- 
tending to any thing elſe, but his Meaning. Now if 
Pauſes had no, other Mark of Diſtinction, but the Time 
of their Duration, it is evident that not only the Speaker, 
muſt always be exceedingly nice, in obſerving the exacteſt 
Proportion of Time, with regard to the different Pauſes, 
(a Thing ſcarce practicable in irregular Diſcourſe) but 
the Hearer alſo muſt employ his whole Attention, during 
thoſe Pauſes, in meaſuring their exact Duration, without 
which he muſt miſtake their Nature; a thing equally im- 
practicable, or which if attempted, muſt by this Diſtraction 
of the Attention, do great Injury to the principal Point in 
View, a full Conception of the Meaning. Whereas, 
when the Nature or kind of Pauſe is declared at its Be- 
ginning, by the ſure Mark of a Note or Tone of the 
Voice} it matters not afterwards to the Hearer, whether 
the Speaker obſerves any due Proportion of Time or not; 
for he is at that Inſtant prepared to accompany him, when, 
ever he pleaſes to ſet out ; whether it be ſuddenly, or whe- 
ther he chuſes to delay longer than is neceſſary. For he 
knows by the Tone what the Pauſe ſhould be, whether the. 
e obſerves the due Proportion of Time or not. 
FFI | one, 
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one, though it is little more than refer- 
rig the Reader to his on Judgment, 

concerning the Modes of Voice moſt 
Lal to e the e of Wat he 

ce bes erben ad yt | 
rc he, to read any Piece correctly, maſt 
« ſtop according to this Rule. Let him 
« firſt find out and mark each emphatic 
« Word; then let him examine what 
4 Number of Words belong to that em- 
* phatic one, and at the laſt of thoſe let 
* him place a Comma, or ſuch other 
s Stop as the Senſe requires. The Tones 
26 appertaining to theſe Pauſes, and the 
1% Time taken up in them, muſt be left to 


« his own Judgment ; and his beſt Rule 


<< will be to reflect what Tones he would 
t uſe, and what Time he would ſuſpend 
* his Voice, were he to ſpeak them as his 
* own immediate Sentiments, And who- 
** ever reads any thing at Sight, would do 
5 well to pay as little Regard to the Stops 


b as poſſible, and be chiefly attentive to 


5 the Meaning of the Words.“ 

For my own Part, I do not ſee any 

Poſſibility of communicating ſufficient 

Rules for the ET of the Voice 
in 
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in this P articular; unleſs it may - be done 
vivã voc by a good Speaker. 

Even in this Caſe, however, there is 
Dangen: of the Learner's. being a mers 
Mimic of the particular Sounds of his 
Maſter's Voice; without acquiring a Know- 
ledge of the general Mode of Expreſſion. 
For, though we may determine what 
Words are to be emphaſized, and the 
comparative Streſs to be laid on them, yet 
different People have very different Modes 
of laying the ſame Streſs, or giving the 
ſame Degree of Significance to Words. 
Nay, the fame Perſons frequently expreſs 
the ſame Words, equally ſignificantly, in 
very different Tones. Whoeyer remem- 
bers the various Methods in which Mr. 
Quin ſpoke the ſame Speeches, particu- 
larly in the Character of Sir John Falſtaff, 
will need no farther Conviction of what 
8 advanced in this Particular, 

With regard to thoſe Kinds of Tones, 
that; accompanied with Geſture, form the 
Language of the Paſſions, which is the 
ſame in all Nations and Countries, and is 
in a Manner independent of articulate 
Sounds, it is foreign to the Defign, of: 2 
oo. Eſſay. 
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the natural Order o rere 


1 T = be 3 in the Application 
of the foregoing Rules and Obſervations, 
to the Recital of the different Species of 
literary Compoſition, not only to begin 
with the moſt ſimple Stile or Mode of 
Speaking, but alſo to examine into the 
very Nature of its Simplicity. 

4 generally imagined, that, in our 
ordinary Diſcourſe, and the common Nar- 
rative Stile in Writing, the Words follow 
each other in a zatural Order. It will 
appear, however, on cloſer Examination, 
that inſtead of natural, we ſhould ſay 
habitual : for this Order is different in dif- 
ferent Languages; which, it is preſumed, 
would not be the Caſe, if our Words ſuc- 


ceeded each other in the very Order in 
| which 
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which our Ideas ariſe, and combine them- 
ſelves in the Mind“. 

The Abbe Batteaux makes a Diſtinc- 
tion, indeed, between the Order in which 
our Ideas ariſe in the Mind, and that in 
which they flow from us, when they are 
annexed to Words, and are arranged in the 
regular Succeſſion of Diſcourſe. It is this 
latter which he denominates the natural 
Order of Words, and which, he ſays, 
ſhould be the ſame in the Narration of 
Things, as that ſubſiſting in the Things 
related. There ſtill remains, neverthe- 
leſs, a conſiderable Degree of Difficulty 
in determining what this Order is, or 
ſhould be. If we would make the Hearer 


9 Unleſs, indeed, there be in the Mind, as ſome have 
ſuggeſted, a Kind of grammatical Arrangement, relative 
to the Rules eſtabliſhed for the Mechaniſm of the Lan- 
guage in which we intend to expreſs ourſelves. A Sug- 
geſtion by no means improbable, if we reflect on the inti- 
mate Connection which Language bears even to Thought: 
for it is very certain that we ſtudy, as well as ſpeak, in 
ſome one Language, and that we cannot compoſe ſo well 
in any other. Nay, thoſe who underſtand a Variety of 
Languages and Sciences, will tell us, that ſome Subjects 
are much better-inveſtigated by them in one Language 
than in another. 'This is too nice a Diſcuſſion, however, 
to be entered upon in this Place, 3 
conſent 


2:6 Of Grammatical Cunſtructiam, 
conſent to what we are ſaying to him, it 
is ſaid, we ought to determine the Stations 


of the Objects by their Degree of Im- 


portance; and conſequently give the firſt 


Place to the Words expreſſing the moſt 


intereſting Object. 
Agreeable to this Rule, the Critic juſt 


mentioned, obſerves, that the Latin and 


Greek Languages follow the Order of 


Nature in their Conſtruction; and that 
this Order is violated by that of moſt 


other Languages. 
Be this Matter as it will, the Differ- | 


ence of Conſtruction in various Languages 


ſufficiently proves, that each hath a Mode 
in ſome Degree peculiar to itſelf ; which 
may not improperly be ſtiled the idiomatical 


Order of ſuch Language. Father Cer- 
ceau, it is true, tells us, that in the 


Latin Conſtruction, provided the Words 
« which ſhould enter into the Compoſition 


« of a Sentence, be there collected, it 
* is very often of little Importance in 


« what Order they are placed, and what 
« Rank they poſſeſs: as that which is 
« placed in the Beginning of the Period, 
* might as well be placed at the End: fo 
* that by throwing the Words of a Sen- 


tence 


and the Netural Oe Gf Word, 337 


- + tenge confuſediy into Hat, and dram- 
« ing them out one aftęt another, like 


Lottery Lickets, their Arrangement 
75 would De found PLA: ins re- 


* 1. 

Mr; Sheridan * * 0 pinion 2 
cerning, the Latip Language; and ſpeaks 
of it aß an Advantage or Perfection in that 
Tongnes but J cannot help thinking, with 
Father Cergeau, that it is rather a Dilad- 


Ane r lmperfectign, tending to en- 


der that Language leſs preciſe, and intelli- 
gible..: This cafpal and adventitious Poſi- 
tian of Words, however, is, lik the for- 
tuitons | Concourſe of Atams, in à great 

tee chimerical. It is true that ſome 
| Languages,.a and the e Latin. in ee 
admit of a | greater Diverfity of Tran ſpoſi· 
tion than others: Ip." notwithſtand ing 
the Latitude allowed them in this Reſpect, 
in rhetorical and poetical Compaſition, it 
is certain. that the Latin, as well as all 
other Languag es, hath an idiomatical Suc- 
ceſlion, gr, Order of Words, in the Stile 


of common Diſcourſe, and ſimple Narra- 


ration, Which is in a est r BER" 
oh a | 


8 :% With 
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With regard to modern Languages, it 
15 certain they have not only an idiomati- 
cal Arrangement 6f Words pebuliar to 
each, but their Modes of T 'ranſpoſition are 
alſo equally peculiar; while ſome of them, 
particularly the French, will hardly an 
of any Tranſpoſition of Words at all. 

No one of the firſt and moſt indifpen- 
fible Qualifications in the Reader of any 
Language, is a perfect Knowledge in the 
idiomatical Order of its Words in com- 
mon Diſcourſe and ſimple Narration. In- 
deed, the grammatical Conſtruction of 
modern Tongues, depends ſo much on 
this Order of Succeſſion in the Words, 
that they will by no Means admit of ar- 
bitrary Tranſpofition; without being ren- 
dered equivocal or unintelligible. In La- 
tin, it matters little whether it ſhould be 
written Patrem filius amat, or Filius pa- 
trem amat. It is ſtill The Son doth love the 
Sire, and cannot be miſconſtrued; but 
if, inſtead of writing according to the ſim- 
ple Mode of Expreſſion in Engliſh; the 
Words ſhould be tranſpoſed, and we 
ſhould write The Son the Sire doth love, or 
The Sire the Son doth love, the, Sentence 


would be nga y We 3 


The 


und the Natural Order of Words. 959 


- The Study of Variety in Stile, and Pomp 
df Diction, hath led many Writers int# 
equivocal Modes of Expreſſion; while 
others again have fallen into it through 
mere Careleſſneſs and Inattention*. The 
firſt Beauty of Stile, however, is Pro- 
priety, without which all Ornament is 
puerile and tuperfluous: The ſame may 
be ſaid of the Reeital of what is written. 
Now the Tranſpoſition of Words being 
very common in our Language, and ſome= 


times even in our ordinary Diſcourſe, by 


way of rendering it more fignificantÞ, it 
behoves the Reader to be well appriſed of 
the idiomatical Order of Words, and of 


all the allowed Modes of Tranſpoſition. 


Nothin g indeed is more neceſſary to qua- 
lify the Reader to repeat what is laid be- 
fore him at Sight, and of Courſe tofacilitate 


his entering into the Author s Meaning, 


* Lord Ws adduces 4 a of Exaniples, in kis 
Elements of Criticiſm, to ſhew that our beſt Writers have 
not duly attended to the proper Arrangement of Words: 
By which means the Senſe hath been rendered doubtful pd 
equivocal. , 

+ Thus, in imply indicating my ue to go home, I 
ſhould ſay, J muft go home. If my deſign were oppoſed,” it 
would be . enforced by the W Hime 


1 n | | 
8 2 than 
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khan fuch a general Aoquaittance with 
*the' idiomatical Modes of Expreſfion, and 
the uſual Arrangement of Words. It is 
from a Knowledge of this Arrangement, 
that the Auditor ſo readily aecompanies, 
and ſometimes even anticiputes the Mean- 
ing of the Speaker; as it is from the ſame 
Knowledge that the Speaker is enabled to 
deliver his Sentiments with Care and Flu- 
ency. Without this, he might have what 
Plenty or Choice of Words he pleaſed, he 
would never be able to ſpeak his own den- 
timents, or repeat thoſe of others, with 
Grace or Propriety. 
12 Fence'it i is that Foreigners, even after 
Having acquired a copra verborum and a to- 
Terable Pronunciation of particular Words, 
| Vet ſpeak in a very different Manner from 
the Natives. The French and Engliſh 
<fdiffer but little in this Reſpect, as the Ar- 
rangement of their Words, in common 
. Diſcourſe, is nearly the ſame.. But the 
1 | German and Lee en uſe a Number 
| of Parentheſes, and generally eloſe their 
N Sentences, in Imitation of the Latin, 
with a Verb, that governs the whole; 
ſo that their Periods are ſupported: with a 
more equal TD enour of Voice, and gene- 
| rally 


rally cloſe with; a full and bold Sound: 
Whereas the French and-Engliſh ufually 
bringing out their leaſt fignificant Words 
laſt, drop their Voice towards the latter 
End of their Sentences,” and cloſe them 
feebly. The Effect of this Habit is very 
evident in their Repeating: and Speaking 
Latin; in which moſt other Nations have 


the Advantage over them, for this Rea- 


ſon perhaps more than any other.” / | 

Perſons converſant in many Languages, 
will take upon them to ſometimes deter- 
mine what Language another ſpeaks, 
although they ſhould not be near enough 
to hear a ſingle Syllable articulately; be- 
ing ſufficiently informed by the general 
Cadence of the Voice in Diſcourſe. In- 
deed the Difficulty ſeems not to be 
very great; as there muſt be a ſenfible 
Difference between the Fenour af Voice 
pronouncing the German Periods of a 


Mile, and the perpetual ' Catches and 
Breaks, that are inſeparable from the 
Shreds and Patches of a French tele * 


tote. 


ee Natives of a n Education are 
2 N ei n ſel- 


and the Natural Order gf Words. 461 


As to the Wedge of this Kinks 
ledge of the idiomatical Order of Ex- 
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ſeldom at a loſs in Speaking, and hy a due 
Attention to the Stile of the moſt ſimple, 
preciſe and elegant Writers, may attain 
all that is neceſſary to enable them to 
profit by it in Reading. 

With regard to Foreigners, indeed, it 
is neceſſary that they ſhould be inſtructed 
in the particular Influence, which the ĩdio- 
matical Order, and the Franſpoſition of 
our Words, have on the grammatical Con- 
ſtruction of the Sentence they compoſe. 
But this is not the Place to enter een ſo 
copious a Subject. 


Sect II. Of {6 imple Narrative, or mere 
Relation. 


As Narrative is a mere Declaration, or 
ſimple Expoſition of a Fact or Event; the 
Manner of reciting it will neceſſarily de- 
pend on the Nature of ſuch Event; as 
ſhould alſo the Stile in which it is recited. 
Thus a Narrative may be either grave and 
ſolemn, chearful and lively, droll or ſeri- 
ous, important or indifferent: in all 
which Caſes, the Manner of reciting, as 
well as the Language in which it is re- 
lated, ſhould be adapted to the Subject. | 
At the ſame Time, however, a moſt per- 
fect Simplicity i is to be obſerved through- 

* . 


ever, being required in the mere Relation 


ef a Fact; the Knowledge of which only 


is intended to be conveyed to the Reader, 
But, if we except the dry unintereſting 
Articles of our common News-Papers, 


with the tedious Details of mere Matter- 


of-Fact Hiſtorians, we ſhall find fo little 

of this Kind of Wr iting, that, conſider- 
ing it the moſt eaſy of all Kinds of Read- 
ing, it is needleſs to dwell upon an Mode 
of its Recital. 

Alis, indeed, hardly poflible for a Wri- 
ter, of the leaſt ſpark of Genius or Ima- 
gination, to relate the Circumſtances of a 
Fact or Event, without deſcribing ſome- 
thing of the Characters or Scene of Ac- 
tion: All that is requiſite therefore to be 
ſaid on this Subject, belongs with more 
Propriety to the following Sectio. 

It may not be improper, however, to 
obſerve, that there is a wide Difference be- 
tween Simplicity and F amiliarity; a Cir- 


Kumſtance in which our Declaimers are 


ſo very frequently miſtaken. + They can- 
not deſcend from the pompous, without 
„bine into the Fer both of which 
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ouglit to be egquaitly avoided in the Recita 
of indifftrent Snbjedts)--- 24 491544647 Sr $54 
\Nothitig cam b wore ridieulous 4 
the affected Aits of Dignity and Impor- 
tance with which mot Readers recite 
oratorial and poetical Compoſition. Thus 
the moſt inſignificanit Meſſuge, if couched 
under the Form df à Couplet, br hitched 
into Blank -Verſe, is deliverel hy the buſ- 
kined Valets of the Theatre, With as 
much Sdlemnity and Impoftancez as the 
moſt pathetic Paſſages in a Tragedyj. 
On the other hand; I Rave ſeen Mine 
Actors, aware of the Impropristy,” run 
into the other Extreme; and affecting 
Eaſe and Simplicity, converſe; in the 
Characters of Heroes, of the Fate af King- 
doms, with as much Familiarity as if they 
were chatting of theatricad: nn the 
Green- Room. 
I remember, in particulan, to . 
3 the Whale Audience burſt into an 
immoderate Peal of Laughter, on Rome's, , 
ſaying to his Man—— You hnaw: my. Lodg+- 
ing; ſo exceſſively ludicrous did a fami- 
liar Tone of Voice make this ſhort Sen- 
tence. I well remember alſo, that, . 


bid the e Error. the next Time the 
Cha- 


er mere Relation. 365 


Character was played by the ſame Actor, 
he pronounced theſe Words in ab plain- 
tive and dad a Tone as if the Circumſtance 


itſelf was to be numbered ae his 
eee HL FDGS 

It is certain that the Tae of 
Words, or # Deviation from” their idio- 
matical Order of Succeſſion, will 
either an Alx bf Stiffacſsor of real Dignity 
to the Stile, and neceffarily communicate 


4 ſteming Inf ortance to the Voice of the 


Speaker 1. Hut if the gubjeck itſelf be 
trivial, che Speaker ſhould Waden ür to 


remety/ the Defect of the Writer; * 


Siving as little Ihipttahce to the Wo 

a5 poffible in” Pronunciation. On the 
other hand, if any intereſtitig or impor- 
tant Circumſtante ſhould be delten in a 
creepin g. ur idiomatical N it 


A very little RefleQion will ſerve to convince the Rea- 
der what an Effect this different Arrangement of Words muſt 
have. on the Manner of Speaking and Reading. For, though 
the Tran {poſition of Words can never vary the Place of the 
Emphaſts, unleſs the Meaning be alſo altered by ſuch Tranſ- 
pofition; yet it is very Plain that the general Mode of pro- 


nouncing the Sentence Will be altered; as is Exeniplified 


particularly in our Repetitions of Blank-Verſe, which, if 
well written, cannot be recited in the ſame familiar Tone 
| and Cadence as common Diſcourſdm. 
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would be proper, in the Recital, togiye it 


all the Dignity wi a gy ee wu: full Pro- 


ann enn | 2 1 119 * : 
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ser. 11. 05 Difription. POP WY 

It 18 "remarkable, with reg ond, to * 
bal Deſcriptions, that ſome of the fineſt 
in the Engliſh Language are to be met 
with in our Dramatic Poems ; and, at 
the ſame Time, that theſe Paſſages , are 
thoſe whoſe Beauty the Actor i is leaſt ca- 


N of communicating to an Audience, 


ay, ſo extremely difficult is it to recite 
moſt verbal Deſcriptions with tolerable 
Succeſs, that we have ſeen Actors, capa- 
ble of managing our Paſſions. as they 
pleaſed, hardly capable of rendering 
themſelyes intelligible, in reciting | the 


mere deſcriptive Paſſages at occurred i in 


their Parts. 
That this Difficulty Shes not W from 


any Defe& i in the Deſoriptions themſelves, 


is evident from the Effect which they 


have on the Reader, peruſing them in 
Silence. Is it that the Analogy between 
Poetry and Painting is confined: to writ- 
ten 1 1 and that the ſame . 


Are 
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are not ſo readily excited by the Sound, 
as by the Sight of the Words expreſſing 
them ? This really ſeems to be the Caſe 
with reſpect at leaſt to the Deſcription of 
inanimate Scenes. As to animated Scenes, 
indeed, - the Voice ſeems, on the other 
hand, to be the peculiar Language of the 
Paftions* ; while the Sight appears to be 
more immediately wa oe to the Under- 
ſtanding, | 
But this Suggeſtion is merely "IV" 
tive, One Reaſon, I preſume, for the 
Incapacity of public Speakers to deſcribe 
inanimate Scenes to their Audience, is 2 
miſtaken Attempt to convey, by artful 
Pronunciation, fuch Images as 25 ver- 
bal Deſcriptions excite in their own 
Minds, to thoſe of their Auditors. There 
is ſo little Similitude, however, between 
the Objects, as well as the Senſes, of 
Sight and Hearing, that this Artifice de- 
feats its own End, To perceive the 
Beauty o of an inanimate Deſcription, the 
Scene muſt aQually riſe up in the Imagi- 


- * Apreeable to this Notian, I dener en have heard 2 
celebrated Critic offer to wager, that, Mrs. Cibber would 
bring Tears into the Eyes of her Audience, by repeating, in 
I Tragic Strain, a Paragraph from the Daily Advertiſer. 

nation 
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nation, which it does in Conformity to 
the viſual Faculty; ſo that the Sound of 
the Voice is in poſt Cales/%hurtful'to. the 


39 o9} oi n ba t 
* "nag may chaſe to except thoſe, in.whih the Fes of 
Sound are deſcribed ; as the Veice may be ſuppoſe to afliſ 
the Similitude or Ttitstiö intended by the Poet: For my 
Part, however, I have always chGuglit even thieſe Reſem 
blances better conceived than repreſented, © 1 | 
Nobody is inſenſible of the Similitude between the, Senſe 
and Sound, in peruſing many Paſſages of our Poets ; but it 
would rather create Diſguſt, than ſerve to heighten the Simi- 
litude, if the Arn ſhould affect to roar like ns Waves i in 


rein i501 


But aubes loud Surges lap tht ſanidiag eh, © 
The hoarſe rough Verſe ſhould like a Torrent roar. 


Again, how ridiculous to attempt to ruftle, crackle and 
eraſh, like a falling Oak, in reciting 


10 'L 


Loud Sounds the Ax, redoubling , IT? an Strokes 3. 
Or all Sides round the Foreſt hurls her Oaks 1 2 
Headloug. Deep-echoing groan the Tickets broaun, 

Then RUSTLING, CRACKLING, CRASHING, thunder down. 


A Reſemblance between inarticulate and articulate Sounds 
may be much better conceived than practiſed ; as the ima- 
gined Beauty will almoſt always turn out a real DefeR, it 
being inconſiſtent with the very Parpofe of Speech, to ren- 
der it leſs intelligible - by the Imitation of inarticulate 
Sounds, It is almoſt impoflible in the diſtint- Pronuncia- 
tion of the following Lines, to ae the Sound, of a Bow- 

String therein imitated. - | 
| — he String letfly, 
T Twang'd ſhort and * like the ſhrill Swallows _— 
rea 1 
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readineſs and clearneſs of our Conception; 
the bare Words only exciting the requi- 
fite Ideas; tile the Ear is amuſed with 
a Senſation foreign to the Nature of the 
Object, and thence the Attention is divi- 
ded; 3 Which in. lent lag 18 directed 

it is in walt for! the Reader, therefore; 

to think of conveying” Deſcriptions of in- 
animate Scenes, more forcibly to the 
Hearer, by any Artifice ef Pronuncia- 
tion“. The Reſemblanoe which the Im- 


I * 
How abſurdly Wa I ties RSS IO attempt to 
| heighten the Deſcription in the following Lines of Shake- 
ſpear, by affecting alternately to Bum and whiſper out their 
Neeb as thoſe Cireumſtances were deſeribed! 


FromCamp to Camp., through the foul Womb wen. 
The Hum of either Army ſtilhy Sounds, 

That the fixt Centinels almoſt receive 

The ſecret Whiſpers of each other's W atch. 


N ay, I have known ſome, not deſpicable aden make 
5 an accordant Motion with their Hands, in repeating 


The Armourers, accoinpliſhing the Knights 
With buſy Hammers cloſing Rivets up; &c. 
At -Which the Audience have ſometimes laughed. wich = : 
pr nyt ge as wy do at 1 „nee, che old | 


And then Her Soul at Heaven's FRY — 
Did knock moſt mightily, . ER 


preſſions, 
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reſſions, made by ſome Words, a to 
that of the Objects or Ideas they expreſs*, 
ſhould not miſlead the Reader to endea- 
vour to heighten that Reſemblance, by 
any Mimickry that may obſcure the Arti- 
tulation: 'Fhe Paſſions, as is before ob- 
ſerved; may be affected with Tones and 
inarticulate Sounds; but Images cannot 
be excited in the Imagination, or Senti- 
ments conveyed to the Underſtanding, 
without diftindt and preciſe Words. 
Hence it follows, that the moſt ſimple 
Modes of Pronunciation ſhould be uſed in 
the Recital of ſuch Deſcriptions. 

It is, therefore, with great Propriety 
that tlie ſimple Narrative and Deſcription 
of inanimate Scenes are, in the ancient 
Drama, put into the Mouths of the Cho- 
rus ; who, not being intereſted as Cha- 
racers in the Play, are ſuppoſed to be di- 
veſted of Paſſion, and more capable of 
ſuch diſtinct Relation. 

In the Recital of animated or pachce 
Deſeriptions the Caſe is otherwiſe ; and it 
is not improper for the Reader to be, or 
form affected by {he Paſſion he deſcribes' 11 


See Kaim' $ Elements of Criticiſn, Vol, Fre Fu $53+ 
| always 
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ilways obſerving, nn that his own 
| Senfibility- ſhould: be ſubſervient to that 
of the Hearer. For if he be himſelf fo 
much affected, as to be incapable of that 
Preciſion of Recital which is neceſſary to 
convey the like Affections to the Audi- 
ence, he of Courſe defeats his own Pur- 


i have length ſome young Fragedians | 
enter ſo feelingly into their Parts, that 
they have been choaked up with Paſſion 
in the moſt pathetic Scenes; ſo that they 
could hardly get a Word out of their 
Mouths. Among the Comic Actors alſo, 
I have known fome fo intent upon the 
Humour of their Part, that they have 
concealed the Jeſt from the Audience by 
their on Laughter. | 

J ſhall cite here ſome breite Deſcrip- 
tions, both of the paſſionate and diſpaſſi - 
onate Kind, that the Reader may more 
fully comprehend the Application intended. 

Of all the unimpaſſioned Deſeriptions 
that are to be met with in our Engliſh 
Poets, the following of the Gate of Para- 
diſe, in the 4th Book of Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt, is perhaps one of the n conciſe 


and magnificent. ee 46 
8 1 


37 


in Feen anne 61 t gur th en 1 
de ben. £3 
A 


"Slowly deſeepded, and with right "A ben 
Ag che eaſtern Gate of Para 3 Ua 
Levebd his Eα)”ͤ Rays + It was a Rock UA 
Of Alabuſten, pid up to the 222 9 78 rt 1 Ni 
. Qanſpieuous far, winding” with Lou gent renn 
Aaecgſſible from Barth, one Entrance high 3 . 
The Ref? Was c craggy Clif, that owerhung e 
Still as it ro/e, impoſſible to climb. N 
Het xixt theſe rocky Pillars Gabriel ſat, 241 * 75 
Chief of the angelic Guards, awaiting M W344 
About him exercis'd heroic Games AN 
e unarmed Youth-of Hraw? 15 but nigh at Hart 
(Celeſtial Armoury; Shields, Helms, and Spears, ra 
Hung high, * Diamond flaming, and with olli. N 


' 
H 


The Grandeur of the Object hers, ge⸗ 
| ſcribed, is apt to make the unexperienced 
| Reader aſſume a loud or pompous Tong, of 
Voice in reciting it. It is to be obſerved, 
| however, that, as the Streſs of Voice is 
made Uſe. of to expreſs. the Paſſions, we 
= * - ſhould. be very cautious to diſtinguiſh,be- 
tween the Pathos, and mere Dignity. 
I remember to have heard. A famous De- 
claimer recite this Paſſage, with as muck 
Self- ſufficiency and Exultation ag . if he 
himſelf had been the Architect of the Pil · 
lars and Entrance deſcribed, It is im- 


en indeed, to repreſent that to others, 
_ 


—n n 
r ·. A AIDE, ME TAE pv" Wy, n 


* 


ef which woirntertaiti not a competent 


Idea ourſelyes, as well in Reading as in 
2 The Deſcription of the Wri- 


ter may be: a9: juſt as it wih the Reader 


who recites his Words; without haviig an 


Idea of the Object deſeribed. will be ih a 
great Degree unintelligible. That which 
is, difficult for us to conceive; alſd, will be 
difficult for us to convey to others; Hence 
the utmoſt Degree of Clearneſs and Precia 
ſion ought to be obſerved in ſuch: Recital; 


At the ſame; Time the Reader ſhould diſ- 


tinguiſh hetyyeen the Intergſt and Atrentibs 
of his Hearers- When the Auditor is 


really iutergied he will attend of courſe of 


but his Attention may be kept, on the 
ſtretch to an high Degree, without his be- 
ing intereſted at all. Deſcriptions of inani= 


mate Scenes, and ſtill Life; being ſeldom. 
very intereſting; care' ſhould be taken to 


avoid every Affectation of making _ 
10; for by exciting the Paſſions, when w 

Mould only. engage the Attention, — 
Defign is defeated, [ A Mock · Intereſt he» 
wilders the Attention of the Hearer, and 


£ i f 
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renders: every 28 oh we A Nr 
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such miſtaken Beclamation i is like the 
contemptible Oratory of an antick Moun- 
tebank, or modern Auctionser, caloulat 
only to impoſe on the I erer pomp- 

ous Peſcriptions of Trifdes: © oo Gat 

It is true, that ſometimes the thiold fun- 
ple 'Deſcriptions' cannot be read, or re- 


eited, "without exciting the 8enſations of 


Delight, Terror, Diſguſt, Ke. which 
they were intended to excite. But as the 
Neader ſhould convey 'thefe' Senfations 
with the Ideas of the Objects to the 
Hearer; he ought to prevent he former 
taking fach hold ef Kis Senfibili ty; as te 


obſcure, or hinder his Communication of | 


We latter: 150 * tr front ty 17775 1 17 4 

Wen Perſons read to cimttres they 
may:indulge'this Senſihility as far as they 
_ pleaſe, as it ariſts from their Attention to 
the Objects | defcribed2 hut in- reciting 
fuck Deſcriptions to others, they ſhould 
 Eonfider only the effect of their Rectal on 
Their Hearers-; to engage host Attention 


te the Objeasis the--Baines el ebe 


Reader. 53 9d % iin 9H e 


Who can read the Diſerbotionel gin 


aid Death in Paradiſe Loft, with many 


Paſſages in Spenſer's Fairy Queen, and in 
8 | other 


* 
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other Poems, Without Horror: and Dil 
guſt ? But if, in reciting tſiem tb uthers, 
we ſhould expreſs all we feel, we might 
diſguſt our-Hearers indeed; hut we ſhoutd 
not be able to give them a true Idea of the 
Object of that Diſgult: In a 4 Wo: d, the 
Underſtanding ſhonld always. « informed, 
or the Imagination np lopez before che 


Paſſions are eXtited: 
It is an Extor, fSUridel on che n 


ſtrued Maxim of. Horace, + viß ine flere 
&c: to ſuppaſe.it the Bufmets of a Rect= 
ter, Orator, or even Player; to be really 
affected with their own Diſcourſe: It ts 
not requiſite that A Tragedian thould ita 
blubbering, or a Comedian ſniggering 
0 the 8denes, till he Stony his Cue. 
e go to 4 Ft or Comedy to ery or 
evi 3 IR 1 85 Diſtreſs of a A. $44 
or the Humour of a Falſtaff ; and _ at 
the Tears of a Powel, or the Grimace of 
a Shuter. I do not mean by this; that the 
Reader ſhould ſtifle the appearance” 'of Seu⸗ 
Hbility ; he ought. to have it all i and thi 
I preſume; is as much as Horace: meant. 
Who can recite the following Deferip- 
tion do all the A of that 
al Das ,, 


. o la 8 
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— 
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Of their ſweet gardening Labour than /ufic'd 


More grateful, to their Supper Fruits they fall; 1 


4 Beaſs of th Earth, fince wild, and of all c 


8 Sporting the Lion ramp'd, and in his Paw | Jo. ; 
Daraled tie Kid; Bears, Tigers, Ounces, Parks, | 5 Ly þ 1 


His breaded Train; ; and of his fatal Cu. N 35 552 
vo. 3 7 5 Pp Gave 
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Complacency, which the filent Perufal of 
Vary e, 2 Frag: 


I! ; | N 
Ir: . * Wee % Hs: be 2 


So N ts on, nor dd Sight 

Of Gd or Angel, for they. thought no II. 
So Hand in Hand they paid, the Jowelieft bar 
That ever fince in Love's Embraces met; 

Adam the poodlieſt Man of Men ſince born 7 7 
His Sons, the faireſt of her Daughters Evs. * Ir 377 
Under a Tuf? of Shade, that on a Green 10 
Stood whiſpering la , by a freſh Fountain Side 

They. at them down ; and after no more Teil 


2; ＋. 


To recommend cool Zephyr, and made Eaſe 
More eaſy, wholſome Thirſt and Appetite 


Naarn, F. ruits which the compliant Boughs 


Vielded them, 'Side-long as they ſat recline | 
On the /of# dba Bank damaſt?d with. Floaers. 
The ſavoury Pulp they chew, and in the Rind _ 
Still as they ehir/ed ſeoop the brimming Stream 


Nor gentle Purpoſe, nor endearing Smiles 
© Wanted, nor youthful Dalliance as beſetms 


| Fair Couple, lind in happy nuptial League, 55 2 


Alone as they. About them friſking play d 


In Wood or i lerneſe, Foreſt or Dex. 


. Gambol'd before them; th* unwieldy Elephant /. 


To make them Mirth us'd all his Might, and ene, 
His lirhe Frobeſcis; ; cloſe the Serpent | 6K 


 Tnftnuating, wove with Gordian Twine © by : 8 


4 1 4 
* 


of Dierprim. _ 


0040 Proof 2 | Others on che Graſs - 6 
Couch d, and now filPd with Paſture gaxing fat, 
Or bedward ruminating; for the TR EY 
Declin'd,” was haſling now with prone Career 
To th* Ocean Iles, and in th* aſcending Scale 
Of Heavy the ek. yeni uſher A role: : 


1 f is yet eme, "hike: if ihe” Cane 
cence which this Deſcription muſt natu- 
rally inſpire, ſhould work upon the Rea- 
der the Effects of Exultation, it would 
ſerve only to render him leſs intelligible ;_ 
all the Paſſions, whether of Joy, Sorrow, 
Rage, or Fear, rn deſtructive oy. Arti- 
culatioͤn. 

Now, though an Ordtor" en hw in'a 
bad Cauſe, or an Actor reciting Non- 
ſenſe, may find it expedient to employ 
| Artifice to excite the Perſuaſion or Paſſion 

in the Audience, which a juſt Idea of his 
Declamation would nor inſpire ; yet this 
is not the Buſineſs. of a juſt and faithful 
Reciter. He ſhould endeavour always to 
keep himſelf perfectly calm, and aſſume 
the Appearance only of ſuch Paſſions' as 
naturally ariſe from the Subject. It were, 
otherwiſe, impoſſible for him to make 
thoſe frequent Tranſitions from Mirth to 
Sadneſs, from Anger to Submiſſion; from 

ee 6 23 Love 


Ei to Hate, TE ig * Chai ange of 
jeck in Reading requi tes. 
When the Heart is realty affected!” "2% is 
impoſſiblę for us to ſhift Appearances eaſi- 
ly ; nor can the Pengne, Which really 
faulters through Fear, either properly de- 
ſetibe the Cauſe of it, ox ſtop its Palpi- 
tation immediately, po aſſume the. firm 
and ſtedfaſt Voies * Lauben aud Fer 
titude. R 101771 
| Hence it is- bis that in rede a 
Kinds of Deſcriptudn, whether ef Still 
| Life, or Paſſion; the Realler ſhould endea- 
vour to poſſeſs himſelf of juſt Ideas of the 
Objects deſcribed, and to affect only fuch 
Faſſions and Emotions which ſuch Her 
ions will really. excite. n. the 2755 
of the Hearer. 

But here Imuſt defire . Reader not 
| to farget that F am ſpeaking of the Reci- 
tal uf What is written, and not of artem- 
Poe Del very. In the latter, the Imagi- 
nation and the Paſſions reciprocally ope- 

rate on each other; but, when the Ima- 
gination is not upon Envention, and hath 
nothing more to do than barely to con- 
ceive what i is laid before the Eye, or pre- 
ney if VEG? ty ths Mind, our own 
55 . . Paſſions 
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pearance eee to others, 
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aching, „ ond 


228 | 


© Much hath. been objeted. nate 7M 
Clergy of the Church of Englat 

count of their Reading e inſtead of 
Speaking them erfempore. The me 
Rules, however, have been laid d 


d, on ac- 


Preaching, in both Caſes, although very 
different ones are requiſite. In . Treatiſe 
on the Art of Preaching, naw, before ma 


is the following Paſſage; tending to, in- 


validate moſt of what is advanceda in Tg 
preceding Section, 8 
Be Matter of your Subject, and as it 

«were, inſpired with it; and. then Light 
« and Order will naturally dawn ee : 
« Every 


| e becomes it beſt One Part, will 


2 a en and 7 chat Which 
went before: 1 The more plain and fin 


144 


elles 


thing will fall into. the. P 
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Paſſions ſhould be quite tranquil, to ena · 
ble us to aſſume and W 4. 


« the Proofs ot tufraticns will Alb iſe, 
, one above the other, in a regular and 
* eaſy Gradatian, till the whale Force 
t of Convictien breaks upon the Mind, 
* and now allows you fair Scope to play 
upon every tender and Paffionate String, 
that | belongs to the Heart of Man. 
Then be ſure to feel every Sentiment 
_ yourſelf, and to enter firſt <into- every 
«© Paſſion you' want to communicate'to 
Others: And unleſs your Imagination 
1 plays its Part very ill, the boldeſt Pi- 
« gures, the ſtrongeſt Images, and the 
te moſt. moving Expreſſions will pour in 
« upon you, and animate” your whole 
«© Diſcourſe and Manner with ſuch Life 
« and Spirit, as cannot fail of winding u 
+. the Hearer's Mind to the utmoſt Pitch 
cc — Attention and of Paſſion. If vou 
2 «© are, thoroughly touched with the Im- 
. « portance and Dignity of the great Sub- 
jects of Religion and Virtue, von Will 
«not be ambitious of the Reputation of 
fe < fine Speakers, nor ſtudy the little Orha- 
ments of a gaudy, Eloquence,- ſuch: as 
0 pretty Similes, Axainod Antitheſes, po- 
Ab! V 


«Aiſhed/Petiods, and the Play of Wit or 
Words. I am far from diſcouraging 
*</the/ cloſeſt Study and Application of 
6 Mind to one's Subject, previous to the 
d appearing in public: But a great deal 
teh muſt he left to the extemporary Efforts 
% of Nature,; when the Speaker is enli- 
i vened with all the animating Cirenm- 
4 ſtances which attend public 3 
N That Man Who has ranged eve 
Thought, meafured every Senses 8 
46. Tran tion, and Circumſtance of his 
1. Diſeourſe, and ſettled the whole Me- 
t thod of his Delivery in his Cloſet, may 
de indeed an elegant and correct Speak- 
6 er; but I will venture to ſay; he can 
e never be a popular and powerful Ora- 
tor t He will fall into a cold phlegma- 
e tic Manner of Speaking; or if he throw 
„ himſelf i into a forced Heat, it will ap- 
1 pear artificial, or elſe evaporate in A te- 
«<;dious infipid Sameneſs of Voice and Ac- 
«(tion ;' either of which are the dead 
t Weights of genuine Eloquence. Where- 
N if the Speaker be Wedge: 
_ <:4ightened and warmed with his Subject, 
e andifeels himſelf the Paſſion he means 
re tp a a 9 in that cafe Will 
Sog FF ſug⸗ 
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Ane PAS +: 
«and. 6gnificant Phraſes ; will vary the 
| 1 8 of- Voice according ; to the 
1 Riſes and alls, and different Turns.of 
_ « the. Paſſion 1 and, in ſine, will animate | 
. with the moſt expreſſivs Ar, Leok, 
* and Action, according ta the ſeveral 
_ «©, Feelings and Movements df the Mind, 
«, For Nature and Paffion are more able 
64. Prompters than the moſt eminent Ma- 
* ſters of Elocutjon, Such à Speaker, 
« with all his Repetitions, Breaks, Inac- 

cur Chaſms in Diſcourſe, will 
6. force bis way at through all Oppaſition, 
«, into the Bowels and Squl ef the Heaver, 
«, and wilb kindle and {et on fire his whole 
«« Frame; whilſt your ſmooth and ſtudied 
, Declaimer will. ſend him AWBY 98 __ 
«and unmayed as; he found him.” 

Now, lagree with. this Author, has in 
extempare Delivery, the Paſſions may be 
really. affected, in Order to excite , the 
Imagination, 10, Invention; but I cannot 
agree that, becauſe. extempore preaching 

ol thence. be mare animated, it would = 

erefore. be che 4ſt. It is by na means 
ik 1 that, the Paſſions Mauld direct the 
ele Jn a ee Form, and Ar- 
range 


any 4H 6: 
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nent of the ſeveral Parts of his Dig. 
courſe ; ; "which, i 18 neceſſary to engage the - 
Underſtanding, and thereby. throw. the 
Force of Convurction on the Mind. The 
Mind is not. convicted every Time ws 
n is affected. „ N aa 

* the Purpoſe of. a german, LN 
were, like that gf a theatrical Entertain- 

ment, calculated merely ta amuſe us, by 
ſporting with the Paſſions, the axtempare 


Method might be preferable ; but L am 5 


perſuaded that a truly pious rational Di⸗ 
vine, would rather diſmiſs his Hearers 
 Coolly canuinced of the 9 and Pedfaſtly 
determined; to P than warm per 
Juaded by his * or ee by 

z tranſitory Fit of Devotion. 

Ir is further much more probable that 
15 Matter and Compoſitian of a written 
| Diſcourſe, ſhould be preferable to an ex- 
tempore one'; nor is there any Likelihood 
that the Advantage, which the latter may 
reap from the more animated Manner of 
Delivery, ſhould compenſate for its other 
1 9 7 Add to this, that there is no 

Necęſſity for the Reader af a Serman to 
haye a leſs animated Delivery, than he who 
Goropiales one as he delivers it. That moſt 
Wan 


— 
* — 
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Readers of "Sermons. have act ad ctually ann 


animated Method of reciting, is no Argu- 


ment that rh muſt be ſo, It isthe, Apr 


peurunce of Paſſion, that affects che Hearer; 


not the Reality of it: So that there is no 
Neceſſity, as before obſerved; for the Re+ 


eiter to be really affected. If there be, and 
Nature and Paſſion are, as this Writer aſ- 


ſerts, more able Prompters than the. maſt 


able Maſters of Elocution, 1 mould be 


glad to know what Nene of the cre he 


profeſſes to teach. | 
But 1 preſume it is Beedle to dwell 


age on this Subject; as the Clergy have 
almoſt univerſally adopted the Wen bd 


reciting written Sermons. — 


The Mode of Recital is adopted als 
more and more in other Species of public 
Speaking. Our Barriſters, (at leaſt the 


moſt unexperienced and leaſt retentive of 


them) plead from written Briefs: Nay, 
it ſometimes happens, that the ſenato- 
rial: Flow of Eloquence itſelf is interrup- | 


ted, and even privileged Tongues are ob- 


liged to have ar Lo yy Lucy » =, 


brations. x K f ö Ei . T1477] E *. 


The great End of: all public Speaking 
is ciel in two — viz. thoſe of 
Con- 
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Convidtion and Perſiugfun.” The former of 
theſe is directed im ely to the Un- 


derſtanding; and the lattertfitectly to the 


Heart. The former hath alſo this Adran- 
tage, that-it always invalyes the latter's. 
For we are ever fully perſuaded of the 
Truth |'of what we are convinced of 
though we are not, on the other hand, al 
ways convinced of the Truth of what'ws 


e perſuaded to A little Reflexion oft 


untravels the perſuaſive Sophiſtry of the 
moſt ſeductive Rhetorician; but tlie Force 
of the convincing! Arguments of a Logi- 

cian laſts as long as our: Remembrance of 
them. Hence, it is evident, that with 


regard to any laſting Purpoſe, one De- 


monſtration, like thoſe of Euclid, is ſus 
perior to all the foreible and flowery De- 
cClama ions of Oo ener! a Ci- 


CAFE 


CETD. 7 8 1 746 © 71 jt 


As to the. temporary Puipoles of W 
ing a Point in Parliament, a Cauſe: a 
Weſtminſter Hall, or eſtabliſhing a Doc 


trine in the. Chutch, when thoſe Harfe | 


ſerve only to gratify the private Inclina- 
tion or Intereſt of the Speaker; it is 4 
Matter foreign to the Principles of juſt 
Elocution. Siniſter Ends muſt Be attained 
| o $07 on ** by 
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by falſe and avtificial-Menins. «Thinks if 
Lawyer be engaged in a bad-Cauſe, it is 
tho Trick of his Profeſſion-to prevent its 

ring io the Court in its true Light, 
If he is to 3 from a defective Brief, it 


is his Bufineſs to hurry inarticulately ovet 


the weaker Paſſages; and to dwell with 
Plaitineſ and Preciſion on the- ftronger; 
it is the ſame in all Caſes: When demon- 
ſtrative Truth is the Object, we cannot 


addreſs outſelves better than to the Un 


derſtanding ; when we would perſuade 
People into a Belief of what is desde 
ticat or falſe; we muſt addreſs ourſelves 
to their Paſſions; which cafiflet be done 
better than ne e their One: 
„ | 

It was Wies a Seflle of this, that the 
proateſt Judges of Oratoty in the World, 
the Athenians, ſilenced the Voice of De- 
elamation in the Areopagus. It is with 
Pleaſure, alſo, that I have ſometimes ob- 


ſerved the venerable Judges of our Cort 
Put a Stop to the. ſaucy Tonga? of ratthing 


Elaquence, when it hath been wandering 


from the Point in hand. For by fuch 


reer it is that Falſchood and In 


juſtice 
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juſticnobitain their tranſitory * Advantages: 
It would, doubtic6, be agresable to every 
Individual. too have the Art af working 

upon the Paſſtons of Mankind as he 
pledfad; add oof prrſuading them to be- 
heve whatever he ſhould tłll them: But 
ſurely ſuch ah Art, as it might be the 
molt; ſedudtive; would be the moſt dans 
gerans| of alt! others. If the Perſon poſs 
ſeſſed of it were not the moſt-yidtuous of 


Mankind, tolvrhat pernicious - Purpoſes 
might he not employ ſo fuſcinating, ſo 


powerful an Art Nor wonld this Art 

be unſuccefsſul among an ignerant Pegs 

ple, whoſe unenlightened Underſtandings 

nn — e their ry 
£3: 3-44 T6 "I 1 {for 159121 


— 1 8 afe ebend paſſed only 
DN be repealed ; and Orders of Caurt are made only to 
teyerfed. When their Duration is ſhort, they are.attende 
with flight Inconveniences'to the Publick j but che Prae- 
Neon Which, they ri, is oſten of the moſt fatal Conſe⸗ 
qwence fo Individuals, i Should the Judge of a Court of 
Equity. neglecting the Evidence: that aſcertains the 8 tate 
af the Caſe before bim, be prevailed on to Hiſten by the 
Kalf Hour, to an illiberal Pleader, who, inftead of Speak. 
Aug to che Point in Hand, fhould only laviſh Abuſe on the 
\Party ingereticd ; and ould fuch Judge upon this, retract 
Bis former Opinion of, the Cafe itſelf, and pronounce him 
in the wrong whom 4 Pleader dares to Caluminate; ; what 
Might 1 not be the Conſequence l N * 
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As among a civilized and enlightened. 


Peaple; however;: any Atteinpt to impoſe 


on their Underſtandings ſtiould be treated 


with Contempt; I conſider the Art of 


Elocution as it ĩs addreſſed to the Under - 
ſtanding, and by means of that to the 
Heart. The true Art of Speaking or 
Reading, is to affect the Paſſions by in 


forming the Mind, and not by confound= 


128 — $06. n οοαν⁰,E, 
On this Suppoſition, ende that the 


en Pleader, or other Orator, means 


only to recommend the Truth, his firſt 
Buſineſs is to labour to convince; as, hav- 
ing done this, he need be under no Ap- 
prehenſion that his Diſcourſe will be to- 


tally ineffectual; which he may juſtly 
fear if he hath only attempted to per- 


ſuade. In one Caſe, a little Reflection 
may undo all he hath ſaid; but in the 


other, the longer People reflect, the more 


firmly ate they perſuaded of its Truth. 
How often hath the Oratory of a Pultene y 
or a Pitt bore down all Oppoſition Wbile 
they were ſpeaking ; every Man in the 
Houſe appearing -perſuaded of what they 
advanced, and ready to give his Aſſent? 


And yet, when the Larum was. run down, 
| and 
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and their” Auditors were permitted to re- 


flect; how often hath: the Queſtion. been 
carried againſt then 

The Effects are fimilar with regard. to 
the Eloquence of the Church. Nothing 
is more common than for an eloquent 
Preacher to ſet his Hearers exulting at the 


| Joys. of Heaven, and ſhuddering at the 


errors of Hell; whom he never could 
poſſibly convince of the Exiſtence of either” 
one or the other. The Conſequence is, 
that in the preſent Caſe, as ſoon as the 
Hearer goes out of Church, his Emotions, 
whether of Joy or Terror, ſubſide, and 
he frequently acts as before, juſt as if 


what he had been hearing deſcribed, ex- 
iſted only in the Imagination of the 


Preacher, 55 

Now, I will vonture to ſay, ** dale 
a clear and preciſe, (though cold and un- 
impaſſioned) Demonſtration of the Ex- 
iſtence of the Things deſcribed, be given, 
it would have a more laſting and power- 
ful Effect, than all the glowing Colours 
of their Deſcription, | 

The Conchafion which is to be drawn 


bm theſe Reflections, is evident. The 


E Speaker, who addreſſes the Paſſions 
i U inſtead . 


a 
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Inſtead of the Underſtanding, either means 
to deceive, or is ignorant of the moſt ef- 
fectual Method of recommending what 
he hath to offer to the Publick. A Ma- 
thematician never attempts to perſuade 
any body to believe in the Propoſitions « of 
Euclid; why then ſhould Orators, if 
equally ſenfible of the Truth of what the 

advance, attempt to perſuade, when it 
would be ſo much more effectual to con- 
vince? All Subjects, it is true, are not 
equally capable of Demonſtration ; but 
they are capable of Evidence ; and every 
Man has a Right to require that Evidence 
on which another believes, when he would 
perſuade us to believe too. It i is, indeed, 
the higheſt Affront to his Auditors, for 
an Orator to addreſs himſelf to their Paſ- 
fions, by any other Method than through 
one Underſtanding. 1655 


8 ECT, V. 7 bratrical Died. or 
"the Art of reciting dramatic e 5 


'To treat of this Subject ſo fally as it re- 
quires, would itſelf take up a V olume ; z 
1 ſhall here take notice, therefore, only a 

11 thoſe Particulars in 1 8 the FERENT. 
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GF dra mat K Compoſitions differs from that 
- bf Gers RIES 

In the Recital of mere Narratibss, of 
Deſcriptions, and of argumentative or 
perſuafive 'Diſcourſes, the Reader ſtands 
in tlie Plate, and ſpeaks ii the Perſon of 
the Writer; but in the Rehearſal of Con- 
verſation-Pieces, he muſt diverſify not 
only his Mode of feciting, in Conformity 
to the Sub) ect, but alſo in Conformity to. 
the Character: Thus the ſame N atrative 
and Deſcription, if ſpoken by different 
Perſonages, muſt be differently recited: 
Will it be faid; „this is to require the 
% Rkader td be an Actor, and tb aſſume 
& the different Characters of the Scene? 
Not at all. A Reader is not required to 
wear a Hump with King Richard, nor a 


great Belly with Sir John Falſtaff : Nay, 


he is not requited even to ſaw the Air with 
his Hands, to make Faces, to laugh, to 
cry, nor indeed take any one Step in or- 
der to mike the Hearer think him a Per- 
ſon of the Drama. 

Any Attempt of this Kind would beri⸗ 
diculous; for, ſpeaking alternately the Lan- 
f Lg of. the os Dramatis Perſona; he 


Jo cannot 
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cannot impoſe himſelf on the Imagination 
of the Auditor for either. © 


So far, however, as Language and en 
timent are concerned, the Reader, may, 
and. it 1s requiſite. that he ſhould, obſerve 


the Diſtinction, of Situation and Charac- 
ter, The ſame Sentiments are not only 


delivered differently by different Perſona- 
ges, but are delivered variouſly in various 
Circumſtances and Situations. _ 

With what, Difference are the ſame 
Apoſtrophes uttered by Shylock and Gra- 
tiano in the Merchant of Venice! | 

The former, with all the carping Eager- 
neſs of acruel Mind intent on Revenge, 
cries out, when the Cauſe ſeemed to go 
in his F avour, 


| A 2 come to mah 1 Yea a Daniel! Sy 
0 cabs young Judge —0 e Judge ! ar. 
hen 17 * Decree goes againſt him, Gra- 
tiano, withall the Exultation of a generous 
Mind relieved from the Load of his F "riend's 
Diſtreſs, tinctured with a Mixture of de- 
ſerved ren reminds bim of his for- 


Mer. Expreſſions, | 21785 XU 
O Olearntd Judge ! Mark « Jew! A Daniel, 17 
. A fecond Daniel ! A Daniel, Jew} 


of Theatrical Declomation. \Q 29 3 


Nom Infidel I hovk "2 on the fi... 


A Dax, fill ſay I. a fecond Daniel ? " 


| 1 thank Thee Jew, for caching me that Ward. 


i happens, FE not untfeqainthys 


that the Poet himſelf neglects theſe Dif- 


| tinctions of Character and Cireumſtance, 


in which Caſe, the Paſſage can hardly be 


recited with Propriety. Thus, if a ld 


crous Sentiment, or Deſeription, ſhould 


come from a grave Perſonage in Cireum- 
ſtances of great Diſtreſs; a tedious Tale 
be put into the Mouth of another in great 
Haſte; a ſolemn Argument into that of a 
Jeſter, &c. the Impropriety would be evi- 


dent; as it would be impoſſible for the 
Reader to enforce the Sentiment, with- 1 


out violating the general Character, or 
the partieular Situation of the Penker 
The minute Deſeription of the miſerable 
Apothecary, and his wretched Apparatus 
of empty Boxes, in Romeo and Juliet, I 
have always thought too inconſiſtent with 
the diſtracted and deſperate Situation of 
Wann de. 1 he ans Recha may ye 


1 


5 A ed to hib, his 8 on rhe Stage gene- 
rally raiſes a loud nen doubtleſs an ill-timed one, in 


ay Audience. — 


A 
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made to the mineing Phraſes, which 
Shakeſpear (if they are really his) puts in- 
to the Mouth of Hotſpur, in deſcrib- 
the Petit Maitre that came dreſsd 
like a Popinjay'-to- af for his Priſoners. 
I know this Deſcription hath been juſti- 
fied as Characteriſtic: of ;Hotſpur; but 
its Minuteneſs and Length offend againſt” 


the Time, Place Mm Cycum ance V the 


SSS. 1 50 
No Narratiye or Feiert; 16, on 
the other hand, better introduced in this 
ręſpect than Mercutio's Raillery about 
Queen Mab, in the firſt Act of Romeo 
and Juliet; Caſca's Relation of Cæſar 8 re- 


fuſing the Crown when offered him by 
the People; Falſtaff's Deſcription of his 


ragged Regiment; with many others, . 
might be ſelefted from Shakeſpear F. wo 


* This laſt mentioned Deſcription is fo extremely. 
beautiful 3 in itſelf, ſo conſiſtent with the Character of the 
Speaker, the Time, Place, &c. that I n . 98. . 
Temptation of citing it. 


Fal If I be not ae of my Soldiers, Lam a 3 
Gurnet: I have mi/-as'd the King's Preſs damnably. I have. 
got, in exchange of an hundred and fifty ty Soldiers, three . 
bundred and odd Pouxps. I preſs me none but good 
Heuſholders, Yeomens Sons; enquire me out. contracted. Bat. 
chelors, fuch as had been d tauice on the Banns: Such, 
2 Commodity of auarm Slaves, as had gs lieve hear the He- 


with 


- 


* 
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As to the Recital of * be ſtrict- 
iy called Dialogue, it ſo nearly teſembles 


common Converſation, that nothing more 
is neceſſary than to acquire a juſt Idea of 


the Character that een the true Senſe. 


Ty 165 1 130 f: 0 1. a7 #7 1 


vil as a Dries's ; ach: as fear the 35 of a 9 worſe 


than aftruck Fol, or a, hurt Wild-Duck. I [ preſs me none 
but Juch Toafts and Butter, with Hearts i in their Bellies wo 
bigger than Pins Heads, and they have bought our their Ser- | 


VIces : A now my avhole Charge conſiſts of Ancients, Cor- [ 


porals „ Lieutenants, Gentlemen of Companies, Slaves as rag- 
ged as 178 4 in the painted Cloth; and /uch as indeed 


were never Soldiers, but diſcarded unj just Serwing-Men, 85 


younger Sons to younger Brothers ; revolted Tapfters, and 
O fler: Trade-falPn, the Cankers of a calm World and long © 
Peace; and ſueb have I to ll up the Rooms of them that 
haye bought out their Serwices; that you would think, I had. 
a Hundred and Fifty tatter d Prodigals, lately come from 
Sewine-keeping, from eating Draff and Huſks. A'mad Fel- 
low met d on the Way, and ld me, I had unleaded all the 
Gibbets, and preft the dead Bodies. No Eye hath ſeen ſuch 
Scare-Croaus: T'll not march through Coventry with them, 
that's flat. | Nay, and the Villains march quide_betwixt 
the Legs, as if they had Gyves on; for, indeed, I had the 
ft of them out of Priſon. There's but a Shirt and 1 Baff. 
in all my Company; and the half Shirt is two Naptius 
tach d togethor, and thrown over the Shoulders like a Her. 
rald's Ceat without Sleeves ; and the Shirt, to fay the 
Truth, fron from my, Hoſt of St. Albans; or the red nod 
Jnn-keeper of Daiury. But that's all one, N ande, 
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of what he fays;* and eser dge tho | 
Cirbumſtances of the Scene. Waker e e 
To one Thing, indeed, the Reader Wbt 
to be particulafiy attentive, In reciting 
dramatic Coiipofftion; tid this is, never 

to addreſs himſelf t to the Audience. The 
| ſuppoſed Speakers conyerſe With each 
other, and not With a third Perſon the 
Reader ſhouid therefore repeat their . 
Z courſe. as if they were ſtill ſpeaking. ' 
There is no Species of Writing more 
pleaſing than that which preſents us with 
a true Copy of „ When the 
Perſons are noble, the Subject important, 
and the Spirit of Altercation well fup- 
ported, it is the moſt intereſting and af⸗ 
fecting of all others. The DES between 
— and Caſſius, as repreſented in 
Shakeſpear's Julius Cæſar, ſhould be the 
Model for all Writers of Dialogue; as: the 
Recital of it is the Teſt of all accompliſh- 
ed Readers. I make no Apology, there- 
fore, for inſerting i it here, as well by. way 
of Exerciſe to their Talents, as 10 give 
them a perfect Idea of what I mean by 
that true Spirit of Altercation which ſhould 
animate all dramatic Compoſition, and 

diſtinguiſh Dialogue: from Declamation. 
8 Brutus 


1710 88570 and Caſſius; CS 457: 
05 That 3 you have aurong'd me doth - aner in e. 
You have condemn d and noted Zuciur Pella,” 


For laing Bribes here of che Sarifiansy'” 11 


Wherein, my Lerter'(praying on his Si 


e I kygw the Man, ) was flighted of 


Bru. You wrong'd YQURSELFP,"tO aorits. Ih Jack: a Caſe, 
Caf. In fuch a Time as this, it is wot mer © 


5 Flat every nict Offence ſhould bear its Cen. 


' Bras Vet let mz rell you, Caſfins, vor YOURSELF" 2 


| Are much condemn? d' to have an itching erg ; 
To fell, and mart. your 15 17 for W 
| To Undeſeruers. © * 


e Tan irching Palm? LEG 043 HOY 7; 


'You know that you are Bx ur us, that jab" 35 1 
Or, by the Gods, this Speech were elſe your aft, 


Bru. The Name of C ASS Tus baonours this Goran 
And Chaſtiſement doth eee Bade on ell 

Ca C r, 

Fin. Remember Max ch, the Inxs. thn e 
Did not great JUL1vs bleed for Juſties Sake 7 
What Villain one his Body, that did lab, i 5 
And wor for Fuſftice? What, ſhall one df 16, 


** 


That frack the foremoſt Man of all this 2 
But for ſupporting Robbers; ſhall we e 
' © TContaminate our Fingers with baſe Briese i #1 


And /ell the mighty Space of our large Honours 1 
For ſo much Traſh, as may be graſped thus — 5 
I had rather be a Deg, and my the PRIN en 


bed : Roma. Wo | eve rb 


Caſe Brutus, Pace; OSS Lan ITS 7; 


c T I'Il not endure it; you forget yourſelf, - - . 


2917 


„* 


To hedge me in; Tam a Soldier, I, 
O laer in Practice, abler than — . 20 
es PRO ARR” Nu ann 


1 | l 5 Bra. 
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8 Go to; 3 e- cal. d N 
S e tt 9 218 r 
Bru. L. ay you are, Wen en e b ax" 
Caſ. Urge me no mare, I fra fuer mpielf n 
 Hawe mina upon your: n me no fariber. 
Bra. Away, flight Man. . e d 209 HA 
Caf. Is! t palſible . re Abe 5 725 J. Maid 
Bru: Hear me, far. / will hank EU INDIE 
Muſt give ay and Room to your 10 Gut \ 599 
<1 Shall 7 be frighted, when a mad Man flares , 
Caf. O Gods ye Gods / muſt I endure all this? o 
Bru, All this! ay MORE. Frets till your progd Heart: break, 
Go /hew your Slaves how cholerie you are. if 
And make your BoxodMen tremb/e. Muſt Het 
Muſt 7 ob/erwe you ? muſt I Hand and crouch ._ . „ 
Under your ey Humour? By the G / wy 


3 | You ſhall dige/ the Venom of your Spleen, . 1 8 
' Tho! it do 8pL1T you. For, from: ths Day forth, 
I'll ufe you for my Mirth, yea, for my e N 
When you are pz. an A 
C a/. Is is comp to ahi? | 1 
Bru. Vou ſay, you are a better Soldier x En td 


Let it appear ſe; make your Vaunting TRUE, 5 
And it ſhall p/a/e me cell. For mine own on 
I ſhall be glad to harn of noble Men. 18 
Caſ. Vou aurong me every Way you wrong. me, Brag 
I ſaid, an ELDER Soldier; nat a BETTER. . 
Did I ſay, better 2 un 26 IEEE £3 $3 
Bra. If you «id, I care an.” STE rf 
Ca/. When Cæ sa lid, he 46 not 0 1 mod me. 
Aru. Peace, Peace, you durſt net ſo have tempted him. 


„Cal 1 29 not — 1 : Een u; 35 dau fe : 
Bra. Na. | <4 WA 1 A 0 2 \ 
Ca. . 2 at ? dof 5 not jempt bim Hod tes N58 


Bru. For your "oe you * n * * als 


& 


7 1 


Caſ. Do not eb upon my Tes: * 
I may do that I ſhall be forry for. * 5 
Bru. You have done that you ſhould he 10 for 
There is n Terror, Caffus, e e 1 
For I am arm d fo firoxg in Honey, W Ee 
"That they Al by e n be n 
Which I reſpect not. I did ſend to you 
For certain Suns of Gold, which you are ez | 
For I can raiſe no! Money by vile Means; 
By Heawen, I had rather coin my Heart, A 
And drop my Blood for Drachmas, than EM 
From the Bard Hands of Peaſants Wy _- 7. 
By any Indirect ion. I did ſend. 
To you for Gold to pay my Legiont, Mes | 
Which you denied me; was that done like Caves * 
Should I have anfwer'd Carvs Cassrys fo? ” 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To heck ſuch raſcal Counters from his Friend: 
Be ready, ods, with pll Ju n, 
"mop him to Pieces! 
Caſ. 1 dem) d you not, 
Bru. You did. 
Caſ. I did — was but a Fol, 
That brought my Auſaver back. —Protus hath rie/d wy, Port | 
A Friend ſhould bear a Friends Infirmities, © | 
Put Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Bru. I Jo not, till you practiſe them 99 . 
Caſ. You love me not. V 
Bru. I do not like your Faults. * N 
An Cap. A friendly Eye could never fee /uch Fanlts. ” 5 15 
Bru": A Flatbrer's qoould not, tho? they do e, 
As huge as high Olympus. | 
Caf. Come, AnTonry, and young Ocray1 vs, come; | 
| Revenge yourſelves alone on Caſſius, 
For Caſſius is a-weary of the World; 
* " Hated by one he loves; brav'd by his Brother; 1 


Check'd , 


300. 1 Of. . wart 


| Chec'd lber nn all his Faul ts er- 
de in a Note Book, earw # and cont'id by Rue, 

To ca into my Teeth: O I-canld a, ATI 
My Spirit from mina yes ere ede, d 
And here my naked Br e 1 
Dearer than Plaus Ming, 7 cdl, . 
If that thou beeſt- a Naum rale id forth. 9 

I. that day's hee Gold, will pee my B 
Strike, as thou dia at Cæſarʒ for I \ knows a D 

N ben thou didſt hate him - or, thou dow oft bim oy | 
Than ever- thou Castus. 101 e. Ms 5 ; 

Bru: Sheath your Daggers rr 4 1 
Be angry when you will, i ſfiall hg deep dF oh 
Do what you will, bee alle Haters 10 4 5 

O Caſſius, you are: yohed.withia Lamb,. 1 
That carries Anger, as the Klint bears REID 20 
Who, mich enforced, ſhews e. eee 3 TAP 
And R R No 
There is ſtill a Part al ee Com- 

poſition unmentioned ; in the Recital of 
which the Reader may find ſome Piffi- 
culty; as it is that, in which our Poets 
and Players betray moſt Defects. This is 
the Solilogiy. By A difagreeable and de- 
fective Manner, in which Soliloquies are 
uſually written and ſpoken, it ſeems as if 
there were a peculiar Difficulty in record- 
ing, or reciting a Man's Converſation 
with himſelf. But can it be greater than 
that of copying our done abou og with 
each * 80 


Some | 


of 7 beatrical Declamation, 5 301 5 


Some Critics have. ohjecte OY 10 . In- 
= | troduction of Soliloquies in the Drama; 


but they have not fupported their Objec- 
tions by ſufficient Arguments. "The no- 


ble Author af the Elements of Criticiſm, 
after juſtifying their Uſe in general, ob- 
ſerves in Particular, that Shakefpear s So- 
liloquies may be juſtly eſtabliſhed as a 

| Model; it not being eaſy. to conceive any 
Model more perfect. He contents him- 
ſelf with citing as a Proof, the two fol- | 
lowing, of very different Kinds. The 2 
firſt 3 is the firſt ogy of Hamlet. 


e O tho this too, £00 felid Fl, would ark, 
Thaw, and re/olve itſelf into a Dew od M 
Or that the Everlaſting had not i 4 N 
His Cannes gainſt Self Mur iu. 
How abeary, fale, and unprofitable t 2740 1 a0 
- Seem to meall the Uſes of his. Worldl We wa 
Tie ant O fe! tis eee e £7, 
That groaus to Seed; Things rauk ind ein Nature. 
Pofſe it meerly. That it ſhould come to ttt: . 
- But#4vs Months dead? Nay, not ſo nuch. 4 
So excellent a King, that was to this, | Fink 
. Hyperiox to a Satyr: So loving to my Mather, | : 
a . That he permitted, not the Winds of Heaven 
" = Vit! her Face too roughly l. Heaven and Earth! 
"Maſt I remember 2—W by, the would hang e on hin, AEAL 
A if Increaſe of Appetite had grown F721 ? 
By what it ad on; yet within a Monrh FEE Wk 
et ns not 1 2 thy Name is e 


I "i 


A lib Mint — Sr de M 
Wich aich ſhe follows my poor Father's Bodys' 
_ Like Niobe, all Tear Why foe, even be. 
O Hav A Braft chat wants Diſcourſe of Real 
Would have our d longer {— married with I. 
My Father's Brotber; er een DR. 
Than 7 to Hercules. To wales Bols 
_ 75 nr, eee | #7, N = 
But break, my Heart, for I maſt bold ny Tongue. 1 


The ſecond is the Soliloquy or Mir 
Ford, in the third Act of” We Merry 
Wives of Windſor: "4 : avi Stra : 


| 41639408. 

Ford. 1 £3 Is ii dias Bb Divan 
'Do I sLEEP? Maſter Ford, aware, awake, Maſter 
Ford]; there's a Hole made in your beft Coat, Maſter, Ford; 
this "tis to be married! this "tis to have Linen and Buck- 
Baſtets 1 Well, I will proclaim myſelf what T am; I will 
vdo take the Laacher; he is at my Howſez he cannot ſcape 
me; tis impoſſible he ſhould ; he cannot creep into a Half- 
penm Purſes nor into a Pepper Bor. But leſt the Devil 
that guides him ſhould aid Mn, I will ſearch impofible 
Places 3 tho? <vhat am, I cannot avoid, yet to be what I 
avould not, fall not make me tame; if I have Horns to 
make one mad, let the Proverb go with me, I'lt be horn 


Both theſe Soliloquies, Lord Kaims ob- 
ſerves are accurate Copies of Nattre: 
« In a paſſionate Soliloquy one begins 
« with thinking aloud: And the ſtrongeſt 
* W 3 are 9 : As the 

Speaker 


05 Theatrirol Decl 


ec Speaker warms, he 80 to imagine 
«© one liſtening, and gradually ſlides into 
« oa connected Diſcourſe. 

It is a trite Maxim among the Clixies, 
; adopted by Mr. Pope and others, that all 


Soliloquies ſhould be ſhort and paſſionate. 
But the Impropriety, if there be any, lies 


in eee, aloud, or talking to one's ſelf 
in any Caſe. Is it leſs excuſable for Peo- 
ts to laugh by themſelves, than to ery by 
themſelves? Or is it not as natural for us 
to talk to ourſelves when we are pleaſed, 


as when we are vexed ? Doubtleſs it is; 


the Queſtion then comes to this, « what 
eu Degree of Pleaſure, Mirth or Intereſt 
is neceſſary to open our Mouths, or is 
«c, equivalent to ſo much Grief or Reſent- 
ment? What Reaſon can be given, 


cc 


> 55 


« by laughing aloud in his Deſcription of 
his ragged Regiment above- quoted, as 
«well as Hamlet recapitulate the Cir- 
« cumſtances of his Mother's Marriage 


* 


«, with his Uncle, or Mr. Ford perplex 


« himſelf aloud with the Apprehenſions 


« of bis being made a Cuckold? The 


9 Author of the Elements of Criticiſm, in- 
deed, admits of, Soliloquies, upon lively 


and 


rose 2 


why Falſtaff might not divert himſelf, 


* 
8 mY . 
5 8 p 
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any Turbulence of Paſſion. And 


aba Wr Stibjeets, une | i * 


theſe may either be carried on in à conti- 
nued Chain of Thoughts; or even in the 


Way of Dialogue wich one's ſelf, if the 


Subzect ptompt a Man to tlünk id che 
Mode of Altercation. As a Proof of this, 


he cites Falſtaff's celebrated Soliloquy on 


Honour: To which he might have ad- 
ded the following equally to the Purpoſe. 


Fal een D —1f thou abort me to Dar, Tu 
give you Leave to yowpek me, and EAT me To-morrow / 


 *rwas Time tocounterfpit, or that hot Termagant Seor had paid 


me Scor and Lor 700. CovnTereert ? F am "#6 
Counterfeit; ;.to.DIE, is to be a Caunterſtit; for be is but 
the C ounterfeit of a Man, who hath not the Life of- a Man 2 
But to counterfeit dying, when a Man thereby liveth, is 
to be 10 Counterfeit, but the true and perfect Inage of 
Life;. indeed. The better Part of Valour is Diſcretion; in 
the aubich better Part, I have ſaved my Life. Iam afraid 
of this Canpowder Percy, though he be dead. How if be 
ſhou'd counterfeit 70, and riſe? I am afraid he would 
prove the better Counterfeit 3 therefore Pll make him /ure ; 
ea, and Ill favear, I Ailld him. Why may not he rife 
a0 well as 7? Nothing confutes, me but Eyes, and ao. Bray 
fees me. 7. berefore, Sirrah, with a new Wound i in yaur 
Ki come 77 NE ww . | | 


This is as Wanne a Soliloquy Thelleve, 
as ever was written; but cannot with any 


* be termed paſſionate. Let this 
Matter 


/ 


Of Preaching, Pheding, ie, = 30 5 


Matter. ſtand as it will, however, with re- 
gard to the Writer, he Reader ſhould 


conſider that it is juſt as natural for Men 
to reaſon as to rave; he ſhould not take it 


for granted, therefore, that every Solilo- 
quy he meets with, is to be read with Pa- 
thos. He ſhould in this Caſe, as in all 


others, endeavour to acquire a juſt Idea 


of the Frame of Mind and Diſpoſition of 


the Speaker, and recite his Words exactly 
as if he were alone, and talking to him- 
ſelf. To conclude, when the Reader 
can acquit himſelf properly of this Spe- 
cies of Recital, he may venture to con- 
gratulate himſelf, on his having overcome 


the greateſt Difficulties i in this Art. 


» 
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AP Er N DI X. 


7 he Sketch of a Plan . eftabli ing a Cri- | 
terion, by which the Pronunciation of. Lan- 
guages may be aſcertained ; and, in par- 
ticular that of the Engliſh To ongue, re- 


duced to a Certain fart Standard. 


AV ING been induced, fince the 
Commencement of the foregoing 
Sheets, to apply my Thoughts concern- 
ing Orthoepy or Pronunciation in gene- 


ral, to the eſtabliſhing a Criterion for that 


of the Engliſh Language in particular; 

it is judged expedient to give the Pur- 
chaſers of this Introduction a ſhort Sketch 
of that Deſign : eſpecially, as I have un- 


dertaken to carry it into Execution, by 


the Publication of a Rherorical Grammar; 
"of which the Reader is already informed; 
A 2 | and 


- — — — — 
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3 08 Plan of a Criterion 
and alſo of a Rhetargcal Dining con- 


ſiſtent with the ſame Plan, © © 
The Reader is already made e 
with the Inconveniencies ariſing to Fo- 
reigners and Provincials, from the abſurd 
Manner in whick eur Engliſh Gramm. 
rians divide their Words into Syllables;z 
as alſo of the Perplexijty occaſioned even to 
poliſhed Speakers and Readers, by the Cuſ- 
tom. of teaching. the Proſody of modern 
Language on the FRY of the Anei. 
ents. | 
There is tin one fun Sagan EfSor; 
greater than either of thefe ; which 
is common to modern Grammarians of 
all Countries T; This is the Method 
of teaching the Orthotpy of à Language, 


by applying the particular Sounds and 


Modes of Articulation uſed in Speech, to 
written Types common to various Lan- 
guages, inſtead of thoſe general written 
Types, to thoſe Sounds and 5 Modes of Ar- 
ticulation which are Feen to each 
4.84 4 wy | * „l 


Din 715 


„The Grammar 2 one Vol Oe To be puhliſhed 
as ſoon as poſſible. The, Dictianam in ane Vol. Qyarta, 
To be publiſhed at lateſt before the end of next Winter 

7 Not even Dr. Wallis himſelf, who inveſtigated this . 
"I farther than moſt Writers, was aware of this Error. 


— 
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„Messe it i hes, pen befbre obſecv- 


with that different Nations, applying dif- 


fotent Sound and Modes of Articulation 
tothe. ſums. Types, find ſo much Difficul- 


u in acquiring the Pronunciation of the 
Words of eactvother's Danguage. Where- 
as, if the contrary: Method were purſued, 
and the elementary Sounds and Modes uf 


were firſt acquired, and the Types; or 
Combination of Types denoting them, diſ- 
tinctly pointed out, we ſhould need önly 
Þ raps eee Maſters of thoſe Sounds 
and Modes; and by turning to a Vocabu- 
lary properly compiled, we ſhould know 
ho to. apply chem with the: EET 


- actneſs. 921 Le te 


It will be imag ined probidly by thoſe 
e ha have not —— fat into this Sub- 
ject, that theſe Sounds ami Modes of Arti- 
coulation are very numerous and various. 


On the contraty/ however, they are but 
few; and in moſt European Langunges 


very much alike: It is true, the Gerhian, 
the DowW-Dutch, and other Northern Na- 
tions, have ſome guttufal Sounds and 
Modes which the Englith have not. The 


French: have likewiſe ſome palatial, or na- 


S215 X 3 ther 


Articulatiom peculiar to each Language 
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ther naſal Modes, particularly i in the Pro- 
vinces, which we never uſe; on the other 
hand, we have ſome few aſpirate& Modes, 
to which they, as well as moſt other Na- 
tions, are Strangers; of this Kind are the 
two Modes of Utterance denoted by T5. 
If we except a ſmall Number of theſe, and 
ſomething of a general Mode or Tone that 
affects the whole Diſcourſe, the reſt of the 
elementary Sounds of moſt een Roy 
guages are the ſame, 
With regard to the Number of tele 

: primary Elements of Speech, even thoſe 
Grammarians, who have perceived their 
"Exiſtence, have not treated them with 
that Accuracy the Caſe requires. Thus 
when Buffier takes upon him to ſay, that 
there are Twenty-four ſimple Sounds in 
the Engliſh Language, Twenty in the 
- Spaniſh, Twenty- nine in the Italian, 
Thirty in the German, and Thirty- three 
in the French; he makes no Diſtinction 
between diſtinct Sounds and mere Modes 
of Articulation; many of which are to- 
tally mute. Add to this, that few Per- 
ſons are capable of judging of the Ele- 
ments of any but their native Language. 

I. I is no. Wonder, therefore, if this 


Jar nnn | * 


| FRY miſtook; in the Number of ſimple 
Sounds of the Engliſh; who, are ſo far 
from having ¶Tvrenty- four diſtinct Sounds, 
that they have no more than Sixteen. 
And if we take the ſimple Modes of Arti- 
culation into the Account, they amount 


l to above Fort.. 


2 is pretended by ſome, that the cle 


Sounds and Modes of Articulation 

3 Greek and Latin Languages, ex- 
actly anſwered in Point of Number to 
that of their Characters or written Types. 
For my. own Part, I can hardly believe 
this to be true. It is notorious, that the 
Greeks had various Dialects, as the Attic, 
the Doric, &c. we find alſo that ſeveral 
of the Latin Authors were accuſed of a 
Patavinity or Provinciality of Expreſſion. 
Are we to ſuppoſe that theſe Dialects af- 
fected only their written Language, and 
not their Pronunciation or Manner of 
Speech ? Perhaps this Point is not well 
to be aſcertained; conſidering the Uncer- 
tainty the Moderns lie under reſpecting the 
Pronunciation of the dead Languages. 
Be this, however, as it may, certain it 
As, that in Engliſh, neither the Number 
of the vocal 1 written Elements are the 
X 4 fame ; ; 


#0477 


_ gas Plongf a Ceiterion 
ame; vor- do, the Tame Ty pts bemſtantiy 
enpreſs the ſame Sound: r Mode of Ani 
culation. Theſe Circumſtihens adcaſion 
that Perplexity and Confuſion in the Or- 
thopy of Hur Language wich L propoſe 
to uſe my Endoavours to rem e. 
To this end, enquire; firſt; into the 
Number and Natur S of the ſimple Ele- 
ments; above-mentioned; which» may be 
generally diſtingniſhed into Sountds,' and 
Modet af Articulation : Tlie former, uſu- 
ally denoted: in Writing by Vowels, and 
the latter, by Conſonants. It is to be ob- 
ſarvad, with regard to this Diftin&tion, 
however, that, as the Sounds dehoted by 
the Vowels are not equally diſtinct, but 
deſcend gradually fram the moſt clear and 
acute, to the moſt dull and obtuſe, even 
to the indiſtinct and half-articulate z fo 
the Modes of Articulation, indicated by 
the Conſonants, art in the ſame Manner 
far from being all equally mute, but 
enagtadiully Rehe 51 n, 16 che 


: r be weld Mg 


Ade Number uf $I Sante een 
as Modes, though greater indeed thai 


chat of our written Types, is yet: ſtill 


much leſs than will at firſt be imagined ; 
; SLE - IA if 


fen -Proninriatlen. 31g 


if ers vellett o the vaſt Number of Syl- 
hbles that':may be formed 

; Cotabinations ef the Letters of our Al- 
Fer wich regard to the vocal 


; Modes of Sound; or that Mode indicated 


by the Vowels;' I have not been able as 
yet to find one Syllable in all the Words 
of our Language, as they are pronounced 
by the moſt poliſned Speakers, the Mode 
of which is not included in ſome or other 
of the following Words. Ball, bar, bard, 


bail, heel, hell, hit, mile, hot, go, who, cube, 


cur, toy, good, thou, If to theſe Sixteen diſ- 
ferent diftin& Sounds, we add that indiſ- 
tint Mode in which we generally pro- 
nounce the Particles @ and h before a 
Subſtantive, as alſo, the laſt Syllables in 
ſuch Words as priſon, vocal, bumble, &c. 
I believe * we ſhall have all the elementary 
Younds 3 in our Fenn 


| age 


o 


e $517 rae 1 on the Ear ſome one may 

have eſcaped me. I know that Provincials and affected 

Speakers have ſeveral ; but as Ichuſe to found my Crite- 

rion of Pronunciation on the univerſal or general Practice 

o the moſt poliſhed Speakers, viz. Men of Letters and 
ueation at Court, it is to the Cuſtom of theſe only that 
I have attended in SI this Parcicelar.” 
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Theſe Sounds; are yet ſo far from bes 
ing conſtantly; de; in Writing hy the 
fame, Types or Combination gf, Types, | 
that thoſe Types are not only ſubſtitnted 
frequently for one another; but a fingle 
Type is often made uſe of inſtead of a Com: 
bination of Types, and vice ve. 
Thus the Sound of ball;. is frequently 
Ne in 1. een e e khan | 


. That of Br, eee 
| 4 OE e N d 
3 of Hail, in reign, ale, Fe "Ry wa 1 
| | of Heel, in weal, piece, . er conceitue 
James, & c. 
of Hel, in Health. - 
of Hit, in yes, women, bafy, build, te,” 
abe of Milt, in aby, by, AL © © nn Ba nota th 
43 5 of Hor, in what!  - HAN» 


| 
| 
3 
| 


4 
as 5 a TY * 7. 


l Of Guy in foe, notes, goat). 8 Ae {in 

| 2 + of Who, in ſoup, noon, prove. 

1 4 fc ud, l and? 3 
- 0 ube, in ft Few,” you, clue, Pot. * 

| „ of Car, in fir, ber, loves abs, e blord, 

| 1515 : touph, were, acre. $12 ee , 

| 8 02 N in ail. eee 

: df Good, in Bull, could. F 
eee eee 


6 44 12 17 
ef 2 COIN . 


fi 1015 as Sx pecimen Abe we TE the 
Sound of u in Cur, is in different Words 
Wag OG by no leſs than three different 
5 | Vowels, 


- : 
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vowels, an five "various: Coinbinations, 
viz. by e 55 b, ke, ku, ou, de, bo; on the 
other hand, we ſee the Letter a denote ſivs 
different Sounds; in Bull, bar; bard, day, | 
what ;* while the Combination ou hath no 
Jeſs than fix” different Sounds in — 
Joup, yon, tough, cond,” b. 

In like manner, the Modes of Articu- 
lation; uſually typified” by Conſonants, 


are ſometimes expreſſed by one or more 


others, whoſe common Mode is quite dif- 
ferent. Thus GH and PH in Mriting, fre- 
quently: denote the Power of F in Speech: 
as in Phariſee, Ralph, laugh, &c. Again, 
ſome Conſonants denote two Modes al- 
molt equally general; thus C hath both the 
Power of S and of K, as in cegſe, Candle. 
G hath ſometimes the Power of Lor Ch, 
and at others nearly that of 2E as in rn 
grant, &. 
On the other find; we * many 
Types that only ſerve to indicate a greater 
Aſpiration, or an Addition of Force to a 
a Mode expreſſed by another; thus in the 
Labials B and P, the latter is only ſtronger 
or more forcible; differing very little from 
the former in Point of Mode: The like 
ne ſaid of the Denta/s D and 1 * 
de 0 


[ 
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of the Palatials G and K; ow Tabida- 


tals V and F; and __ of the =. 


tal C, 8, and Z. 5 


This uncertain Uſe 85 the Appliciicn 


2 — Sounds and Modes of Articulation to 
written Types, induced a particular En- 


quiry into the gradual Relations of the ſe - 


; veral Elements of Speech, as they pro- 
ceed in the Scale een 
from the moſt ſilent to the moſt vocal. 


The Conſequence of this Enquiry; was 

the following Table or Alphabet con- 
ſtructed; in which T have diſtinguiſhed 
them, as well as I could, by the Sounds 
moſt uſually annexed to the Letters. But 
as it is impoſſible to convey the reſpective 
Elements to the Reader accurately by 


| Letters, I have annexed the Syllables or 


Words in which they are uſed. And leſt 
this ſhould be ineffectual, as in ſome Caſes 


it may, I have ſeverally numbered them, 


ſo that good Speakers may aſcertain, and 


communicate them very e e * 


e F mn "(00 12:4 abeÞ g. 


J James, gentle 
N Chair, Queſtion 


16 zh - - - Meaſure, oſier, S 
17 Nen Zeal, roſe 3 
28 Cors = ceaſe, hiſs, W | 

3953! - - Lamb we 


th - - -" Shame, Paſſion, ſocial, | Nation, Machine 


3 Bug 


Such are che gmple Modes of Articu- 
lation in our Language, indicated, as the 


Reader will ſee, chiefly by Conſonants. 


The two laſt, however, are almoſt vo- 
cal; Qnever being written without the 
Voyel U after it, and W being little more 
than an obtuſe or indiſtin& Mode of re- 


peating the U. With reſpec to N* x, 


23 
Or 


———ů—— —— . ——— OE 
„ 


gas — Tori 


or b and þ, they are totally: ſilent; differs 
ing from each other only in the greater or 
leſs Degree, in which we preſs our Lips 


together ; before we pronounce. the Sylla- 


ble they ſerve to articulate, | +1 
They areof themſelves ſoentirely mute; 


however, that they admit not of the leaſt 


Breath to iſſue from the Mouth, nor are 
accompanied with the leaſt ond, * 


or guttural, 
At N' 3, 4, or d and : which dier dom 


each other alſo nearly in the ſame Man- 


ner as þ and y, the Mauth barely opens; 
but the Tongue cleaves to the roof of the 
Mouth juſt within the upper Forth a 
that the ey are equally filent, | 

At N' g, 6, or g and & the Mauth opens 
a little * but the Tongue lies equally 
motionleſs in the Bottom of the Mouth: 


So that all theſe fix Modes are from the 


very Apel of the Organs neceſſarily 


ſilent. 
At Ne 7, or 5, we begin to breathe; 


or emit the ſimpleſt of all the audible Ele- 


ments of 8 peech. 

N*8 and q, or dh and 7h are forcible Ex- 
prefltons of the Breath with the Tongue 
detween the Teeth, from which they re- 

ceive 
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in Air Articulation, and might 
with as great e os e articws N 


* Expirations. 
Ne 10 and 11, or v and are of the 
ſame Kind, only differently modified be- 


tween the Teeth and Lips, as the . 


facing were by the Teeth and Tongue. 


farther within the Mouth, and PTR to 
to partake of the Hiſe.* | 

Ne 13 and 14, or # and cb are more 
forcible Expreſſions of the ſame Kind, in 
which the Aſpirate is evidently converted 
in a great meaſure into an Hiſs. 

N' 14, 15, 16, are different Com- 
pounds of the Aſpirate and Hiſs, 

Ne 17 and 18, or 2, and c or s are di- 
ſtinct Hiſſings, occafioned by the forcible 


Expulſion of the Breath through the 


Teeth, 

Ne 19, 20, 21, 22, or J, m, n, r. are 
full Modes of Articulation, accompanied 
either by a palatial, or a guttural Sound 
previous to the Articulation of the ſubſe- 


* An Afpirate differs from an ii, in that the former 


Is emitted with the Teeth .open, and the latter with the 
Teeth ſhut, 


quent 


In N' 12, or y, the Breath is modelled 


—— tr tat i A ir ne 
— — —— =_ — 


% 
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quent Vowel. 1 Hence 1. re it ? 
called ſemi+vocal. 2 vt * I 3 6912 E {131% 4 ; 

N* 23, 24, are alſo ſemi j, and a 
proach very nearly to that, indiſtindt of Half 
articulate Sound, which has: been e 
mentioned, and ſeems to be 2 Rind- of 
mean Element between 2 Conſonamt and 
4 Vowel. W Ne r asl 111 

As to the diſtinct Sounds or Elements 
denoted by the .Vowels; ie ified 
above; they proceed gradually from the 
moſt dull and obtuſe, to — 
and acute, ihr ene pu- nme HII. 


er 128 + 3 > 0015 
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No 12 2 HL, $a cub Fo 
2'- = - ow = - - town, noun 
3 on 3 could;” Ball, god 
4 09 mm non, bun, bop; who - 
—_ $ rn Ort! $44 Eng 
6 en --- fan, ae, ee. 
7 „5 wo what, ſwan 5 
PP 
g--+ oj. --- toll, joy” 
10 aa » - « bard, \cotamand, 
04+ „ 8 - - = and, Kür * 
122 ae — mate, hail | | | 
13--- e --- met © | 
' 14 - - = ee - meet, ſeat 1 
15--- 1 fit, yes 3 | 
Wm n 


— 
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111 
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Having 
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| Having thus inveſtigated all the ſimple 
Sounds and Modes of Articulation pecu- 
liar to the Engliſh Tongue, it is purpoſed 
to aſcertain next what Modes of Articula- 
tron will admit of their preceding or ſuc- 

each other; and to lay down ſuch 
Rules, in the projected Grammar, that 
the Pronunciation of our Language may 
no longer remain in a State of Confuſion 
and Uncertaintx. 

Again, to prevent «Multiplicity of Rules 
Grown deterring or diſguſting the Learner, 
the Dictionary 1s ſo contrived as to ſhew, 
at Sight, the exact Pronunciation of every 
Word, to all ſuch Perſons as are capable 
of uttering the ſeveral ſimple Sounds, and 
of managing their Organs of Speech, 
agreeable to the Modes of Articulation 
abovementioned. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that fo arduous 
and laborious an Undertaking, as that of 
eſtabliſhing a general Criterion for the 
Pronunciation of the Engliſh Language, 
would better ſuit the united Abilities of 
a Society of Academicians, than thoſe of a 
private Individual. But Geniuſes are, for 
the moſt Part, too excentric and unruly 
to become Beaſts of Burthen. It is ſel- 

” dom 
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dom any Number of them can be induoed 
to draw one Way. I am on this Occa- 
ſion, however, proud to own, that I am 
not deſtitute of Aſſiſtance, ſhould: 1 
ſtand in Need of it, in the preſent 
Attempt; and 1 appeal to Experience 
for the Truth of the Obſervation, that the 

_ candid. Opinion of one ingenious | and 
learned Friend, is often of more real Im- 
portance than the Suffrage of a whole 
Academy of inattentive or ſuperficial Ob- 
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